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like questions are of so material concern 
to the matter we have in hand, that we 
may fairly stand amazed that they have 
thus far escaped the exploration of arche- 
] 


ologists. It is not for us to busy ourselves 


with other men’s affairs. Time and pa- 
tience shall d velope profounder myste- 
ries than these. Let us only succeed in 


delineating in brief monograph the out- 


lines of a natural history of the British 
Laurel Laurea nobilis, sempervirens, 
florida,—and in posting here and there, 


as we go, a few landmarks that shall facil- 
itate the surveys of investigators yet un- 


} ] 


born, and this our modest enterprise shall 





be happily fulfilled. 
One portion of it 
difficulty. There 


canon of the Laure: 


presents no serious 
I 

an uninterrupted 

ites running as far 

bac k as the reign ot J mes L. Anterior. 


however, to 





catalogue 
fades av able dark- 


ness. Nan 


splendor, a spi *naor, 








undoubted 
indes d, 


any 


es are there of 
far more 
glowing than that of subsequent 


legal 


monarch of the bays; but the 


title to the garland falls so far short of 


satisfactory demonstration, as to oblige us 


to dismiss the first seven Laureates with 
of that ruthless criticism 


a dash with 


which Niebuhr, the 1 ricide, dispatched 
the seven kings of Rome. To mark 
clearly tl | inds | n the mythical 
and the indubitable, a glance at the fol- 
lowing brief of tl Laureate Sfasti will 


> , . ; 
greatly assist , speeding us forward at 


once to the substance of our story. 
I. The Myrnicat Periop, extend- 


ing from the supposititious 


coronation 
Edv. 


Laureate JONSON, 


of Laureate CHAUCER, in 
III., 1367, 


in te mp. ( ‘'aroli I. 


temp. 





to that of 
To this pe riod be- 
long, 

1367-1400 
1400-1413 
1465- 
1486— 
1509-1529 


1590-1599 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 
JOHN SCOGAN, 

Joun Kay, 
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1600-1630 
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Il. The Dramatic, extending from 
the latter 
SHADWELL, in temp. 
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from the reign of 
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NNYSON, 1850. 

th in those followers of vain 
» assert the existence of the 
thirteenth 


Laureate office as early as the 








century, attached to the court of Henry 
Il. P here were before Chaucer.— 
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of any hem weari the leaf or 
r¢ i li of the 
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And was the first of ours that ever broke 
Into the Muse’s treasures, and first spoke 
In mighty numbers.”’ * 

Tradition here first assumes that sem- 
blance of probability which rendered it 
current for three centuries. Edward the 
Third—resplendent name in the consti- 
tutional history of England—is supposed 
to have been so deeply impressed with 
Chaucer’s poetical merits, as to have 
sought occasion for appropriate recogni- 
tion. Opportunely came that high festi- 
val at the capital of the world, whereat 
‘ k 





nceis Petrar 





k, the laureat poete, 





1 
horike 





Enlumined all Itaille of poetri 





received the laurel crown at the hands 
of the Senate of Rome, with a magnifi- 
cence of ceremonial surpassed only by 
the triumphs of imperial victors a thou- 
sand years before. Emulous of the gor- 
geous example, the English monarch 
forthwith showered corresponding honors 
upon Dan Chaucer, adding the substan- 
tial perquisites of a hundred marks and 
a tierce of Malvoisie, a year. To this 
agreeable story, Laureate Warton, than 
whom no man was more intimately con- 
versant with the truth there is in literary 
history, appears in one of his official odes 


to yield assent :— 


Of Britain’s bay to bl Cc} 
Fired with the gift, he changed to s 


subiime 
His Norman minstrelsy’s discordant chime.” 
The lec nd, howeve r, does not bear 
inquiry. King Edward, in 1367, cer- 
tainly granted an annuity of twenty 


“his varlet, Geoffrey Chau- 


marks t 


later there was a fur- 


” 


cer. Seven ye irs 
ther grant of a pitcher of wine daily, to- 
gether with the controllership of the wool 
and petty wine revenues for the port 
of London. The latter appointment, to 
which the pitcher of wine was doubtless 
incident, was attended with a require- 
ment that the new functionary should 


* Worpswortn: Poems of Later Years. 
+ Cuavucer: Clerke’s Tale, Prologue. 
t Warron: Ode on his Majesty's Bi thday, 


1787. 





execute all the duties of his post in per- 
son,—a requirement involving as con- 
stant and laborious occupation as that of 
Charles Lamb, chained to his perch in 
the India House. These concessions, va- 
ried slightly by subsequent patents from 
Richard II. and Henry IV., form the 
entire foundation to the tale of Chaucer’s 
Laureateship.* There is no reference 
in grant or patent to his poetical excel- 
lence or fame, no mention whatever of 
the laurel, no verse among the countless 
lines of his poetry indicating the recep- 
tion of that crowning glory, no evidence 
that the third Edward was one whit more 
sensitive to the charms of the Muses than 
the third Wi 


after. Indeed, the condition with which 





iam, three hundred years 


the appointment of this illustrious custom- 
house officer was hedged evinced, if any- 
thing, a desire to discourage a profitless 
wooing of the Nine, by so confining his 
mind to the incessant routine of an un- 
congenial duty as to leave no hours of 
poetic idleness. W hatever laurels Fame 
may justly garland the temples of Dan 
Chaucer withal, she never, we are obliged 
to believe, employed royal instrument at 
the coronation. 

John Scogan, often confounded with 
an anterior Henry, has been named as 
the Laureate of Henry IV., and imme- 
ate successor of Chaucer. Laureate 


1; 
ual 
T 
Ti 


Jonson seems to encourage the notion :— 








*M Fool. Skog What was he? 
* Jop Oh, a fine gentleman, and master 
of arts 
Of Henry the | s time, that made 





For the King’s sons, and writ in ballad-royal 


Vere Fool. But he wrote like a gentleman? 





“ Jophiel. In rhyme, fine, 


sling rhyme, 


| flowand verse, 





y and then some sense; and he was 
paid for’t, 
Regarded and rewarded; which few poets 
Are nowadays.’ 7 
But Warton places Scogan in the reign 
of Edward IV., and reduces him to the 
level of Court Jester, his authority being 
* Tvrwhitt’s Chaucer: J/istorical Notes on 
his Life. 
t Masque of the Fortunate Islands 
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Dr. Andrew Borde, who, early in the six- 
teenth century, published a volume of his 
platitudes.* There is nothing to prove 
that he was either poet or Laureate ; 
while, on the other hand, it must be 
owned, one person might at the same 
time fill the offices of Court Poet and 
Court Fool. that 
Tyrwhitt, who had all the learning and 


It is but fair to say 


more than the accuracy of Warton, in- 
clines to Jonson’s estimate of Scogan’s 
character and employment. 

One John Kay, of whom we are sin- 
gularly deficient in information, held the 
post of Court Poet 
Edward IV. What 
and appointments we cannot discover. 

Andrew Bernard held the office under 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
a churchman, royal historiographer, and 
tutor to Prince Arthur. 
Latin., He 


under the amorous 


were his functions 


He was 


His official po- 
ems were in was living as 
late as 1522. 

John Skelton obtained the distinction 
at Oxford, a title after- 


the 


of Poet-Laureate 


ward confirmed to him by Univer- 


sity of Cambridge : mere university de- 





grees, however, without royal indorse- 
ment. Henry VIIL. made him his “ Royal 


Orator,” whatever that may have been, 
and otherwise treated him with favor ; 
but we hear nothing of sack or salary, 


find nothing among his poems to intimate 


that his pe1 


is Urator ever ran 


formances 


into verse, or that his “laurer” was of the 

regal sort. 
A long stride carries to the latter 
and in 


years of Queen Elizabeth, where, 





find the 


Samuel Dan- 


4 T 
the ensu James, we 


names of Edmund Spenser, 


iel, and Michael Drayton interwoven with 
the bays. Spenser's possession of the lau- 


rel rests ypon no better evidence than 
presented the 
“ Faéry Queen” to EK) 


pension of fifty pounds a year was con- 


that, when he earlier books 





of the zabeth, a 


ferred upon him, and that the praises of 
Gloriana ring through his realm of Faéry 
in unceasing panegyric. But guineas are 


y 
not laurels, though for sundry practical 


English Poe try, Vol. Il. 
1840. 


* History of 


335-336, ed. 


pp- 


Daphnaides. 
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uses they are, perhaps, vastly better; nor 
are the really earnest and ardent eulogia 
of the bard of Mulla the same in kind 
with the harmonious twaddle of Tate, or 
the classical quiddities of Pye. He was 
of another sphere, the highest heaven of 
song, who 
“ Waked his lofty lay 
To grace Eliza’s golden sw ay; p 
And called to life old Uther’s elfin-tale, 
And roved through many a necromantic vale, 
Portraving chiefs who knew to tame 
The goblin’s ire, the drag 
To pierce the dark, enchanted hall 
Where Virtue sat in lonely thrall. 
From fabling 
A rich, 
A veil with visionary trappings hung, 
And o’er his Virgin Queen the fairy-texture 


flung.’’ * 


m’s flame, 








Fancy’s inmost store 


romantic robe he bore, 


Samuel Daniel was not only a favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth, but more decidedly 
her the queendom, 
Anne of Denmark. In the household of 


the latter he held the position of Groom 


so of successor in 


of the Chamber, a sinecure of handsome 
endowment,—so handsome, indeed, as to 
warrant an occasional draft upon his tal- 
ents for the entertainment of her Majes- 
ty’s immediate circle, which held itself as 
far as possible aloof from the court, and 


was disposed to be self-reliant for its 


amusements. Daniel had entered upon 
the vocation of courtier with flattering 
auspices. His precocity while at Oxford 
has found him a place in the “ Bibliotheca 
Eruditorum Precocium.” Anthony Wood 
bears witness to his thorough accomplish- 
ments in all kinds, especially in history 
and poetry, specimens of which, the anti- 
quary tells us, were still, in his time, treas- 
Magdalen. 


He deported himself so amiably in so- 


ured among the archives of 


ciety, and so inoffensively among his fel- 
low-bards, and versified his way so tran- 


he good graces of his royal 


quilly into t 
mistresses, distending the thread, and di- 
luting the sense, and sparing the orna- 
ments, of his passionless poetry,—if po- 
etry, which, by the definition of its highest 
authority, is “simple, sensuous, passion- 
ate,” can ever be unimpassioned,—that 
* Wanton: Birthday Ode, 1787. 
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he was the oracle of feminine taste while 
he lived, and at his death bequeathed a 
fame yet dear to the school of Southey 
and Wordsworth. Daniel was no other- 
wise Laureate than his position in the 


queen’s household may authorize that 


title. If ever so entitled by contempora- 
ries, it was quite in a Pickwickian and 
complimentary sense. His retreat from 
the busy vanity “of court life, an event 
which happened several years before his 
decease in 1619, was hastened by the 
consciousness of a waning reputation, and 
of the propriety of seeking better shelter 
than that of his laurels. His eloquent 
“ Defense of Rhyme” still asserts for him 
a place in the hearts of all lovers of state- 
ly Enclish prose. 

Old Micha 


has descended to us, surmounted with an 


Drayton, whose portrait 


exuberant twig of bays, is vulgarly classed 
with the legi 





imate Laureat s. Southey, 
pardonably anxious to magnify an office 


belittled by some of its occupants, does 


i 


not seruple to rank Spenser, Daniel, and 





Drayton among thi urelled :— 
“ That wreath, 1, in Eliza’s golden days, 
My master dear, divinest Spenser, v 
That Drayton’s learned 


But in sober prose Southey knew, and 
later in life taught, that not one of the 


three named ever wore the authentic 


laurel.* That Drayton deserved it, even 
as a successor of the divinest Spenser, 
I 


who shall deny? With enough of pa- 


tience and pedantry to prompt the com- 


position of that most laborious, and, upon 


the whole, most humdrum and wearisome 
poem of modern times, the “ Polyolbion,” 
he nevertheless possessed an abounding 


exuberance of delicate fancy and sound 
poetic al judement, traces of which flash 
not unfrequently even athwart the dul- 


ness of his magnum opus, and through 


* See his B sh Poets, from Chaucer to 
Southey contemplated 
of V s Hi in 





the mock-heroism of “ England’s Heroical 
Epistles,” while they have full play in his 
“ Court of Faéry.” Drayton’s great de- 
fect was the entire absence of that dra- 
matie talent so marvellously developed 
among his contemporaries,—a defect, as 
we shall presently see, sufficient of itself 
to disqualify him for the duties of Court 
Poet. But, what was still worse, his mind 
was not gifted with facility and versatility 


of invention, two equally essential requi- 
sites; and to install him in a position where 
such faculties were hourly called into play 
would have been te put the wrong man 
in the worst possible place. Drayton was 
accordingly a court-pensioner, but not a 
court-poet. His laurel was the honorary 
tribute of admiring friends, in an age 
when royal pedantry rendered learn- 


ing fashionable and a topic of exagger- 





ated regard. Southey’s admission is to 
this purpose. “ He was,” he says, “one 
’ 


of the poets to whom the title of Laureate 


was given in that : not as holding the 





office, but as a mark of honor, to which 


they were entitled.” And with the poeti- 


val topographer such honors abounded. 
Not only was he gratified with the zeal- 
ous labors of Selden im illustration of the 
“ Poly 


in verse of Jonson, upon marble supplied 


olbion.” but his death was lamented 





by the Countess of Dorset :— 


Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they and what their children owe 
To Drayt $s nar whose sacred dust 

We recommend unto t st 

Protect his memory, and ] e his st ; 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory 
And when t ruins shall disclaim 


The Laureateship, we thus discoy 
had not, down to the days of James, be- 
come an institution. Our mythical series 
shrink from close scrutiny. But in tl 
eayeties of the court of the Stuarts arose 


occasion for the continuous and profitable 








employment of a court-poet, and there 
was enough thrift in the king to see the 


advantage of securing the service for 


a certain small annuity, rather than by 
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the payment of large sums as presents 
for 


form of 


occasional labors. The masque, a 


dramatic representation, bor- 
rowed from the Italian, had been intro- 


duced 


of Elizabeth. 


into England during the reign 
The interest dept nded 
upon the development of an allegorical 
subject apposite to the event which the 


performan e prop. sed to celebrate, such 


as a royal marriage, or birthday, or vis- 


it, or progress, or a marriage or other 


notable event among the nobility and 


gentry attached to the court, or an en- 


tertainment in honor of distin- 


some 


guished personage. To produce start- 


ling and telling stage effects, machin- 


ery of the most ingenious contrivance 


was devised; scenery, as yet unknown 
in ordinary exhil the st we, Was 





painted with elaborate finish: g xddesses 
in the most attenuated Cyprus 
bespangled with jews ls, had to slide 
down upon invisible wir 
Olympus; 7 had to 
halls of Neptune through waters whose 


undulations 





itons 
the nicer 
cent art could not render more genuinely 
marine; fountains disclosed the 
witching of Naiads; 


} 


surrendered the 1 


imprisoned 
Hamadry ud to the air of heaven. Fai- 
ries and Elves, Satyrs and Fon 


Lapithe, played their parts in 


expanding, 


taurs and 
these gaudy spectacles 
ventional requ 


and behavior ; (-de-vice, and were 


supplied by the poet, to whom the letter- 


I 
n confided, with 


press of the show had be 


language and a plot, both pregnant with 
more than Platonic morality. Some idea 
of the magnificence of these displays, 


which begzared the royal privy-purse, 


drove household-treasurers mad, and 


often left poet and machinist whistling 


for pay, may be gathered from the fact 


sometimes cost as much as 


that a masqui 


two thousand pounds in the mechanical 


getting-up, a sum far more formidable in 


the days of « xclusively hard mon y than 


in these of paper currency. Scott has 


described, for the benefit of the cveneral 


reader, one such pageant among the 


Daphnaides. 
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“princely pleasures of Kenilworth”; 
while Milton, in his “ Masque performed 
at Ludlow Castle,” presents the libretto 
of another, of the simpler and less ex- 
pensive sort. During the reign of James, 
the passion for masques kindled into a 
mania. The days and nights of Inigo 
Jones were spent in inventing machin- 

Daniel, 


were 


ery and contriving stage-effects. 
Middleton, Fletcher, and 


busied with the composition of the text; 


Jonson 


. ae 
court ladies and cavaliers were 


ht in the hands 


and the 


all from morning till nig 
of their dancing and music masters, or at 
private stud 


for 


whi h 


y, or at rehearsal, preparing 





the pageant, the representation ot 
fell to their share and won them 
Of course the bur 


the 


4 | 
enviable applause. 


den of original invention fell upon 


; and of the poets, Daniel and Jon- 


son were the most 
1616, James I., by 


an 


heavily taxed. In 
patent, eranted to 
for life of one hun- 


annuity 


Jonson 


and not often 


] 
paid. He 


named as Laureate, but seems t 


dred marks, to him in 


was not dis- 


been considered such ; 





for Daniel, 
on his appointment, “ withdrew himself, 


according to _ Gifford, “entirely from 
of James and 
Sir Robert 


Laureate Py¢ 


court.” The strong-boxes 


Charles seldom overflowed. 


Pye, an ancestor of that 





- : 
whom we shall discuss by-and-by, was 
the payma , and often and again was 
: : - 3 

the overwl ght poet obliged to raise 


“ A woful 


To Sir Robert Pye,” 


cry 


before some small instalment of long ar- 
rearages could be procured. And when, 
, 


rarely, very rarely, his Majesty conde- 


scended to remember the necessities of 
“his and the Muses’ s« rvant,” and 


a present to the Laureate’s lodgings, its 


proportions were always so small as to 
} . . T } 
excite the ire of the insulted Ben. who 


would growl forth to the messenger, “ He 


ld t have sent me this. (s ‘ 
would not have sent me this, (sc7/. wretch- 
ed pittance,) did I not live in an alley.” 
era of the 


Charles, in 1630, became 


We now arrive at the true 
Laureate ship. 


ambitious to signalize his reign by som« 





fitting tribute to literature. 


A petition 
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from Ben Jonson pointed out the way. 
The Laureate office was made a patent- 
able one, in the gift of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, as purveyor of the royal amuse- 
ments. Ben was confirmed in the office. 
The salary was raised from one hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds, an ad- 
vance of fifty per cent., to which was 
added yearly a tierce of Canary wine,— 
an appendage appropriate to the poet’s 
convivial habits, and doubtless sugot sted 
by the mistaken precedent of Chaucer’s 
daily fiagon of wine. Ben Jonson was 


1630, the 


certainly, of all men living 


right person to receive this honor, which 
then impli d, what it afterward ceased to 
, 


do, the primacy of the diocese of letters. 
| ) 


His learnii 


g¢ supplied ballast enough to 
1 4 1 eal : 
keep the lighter bulk ot the poet in good 


. - , > 
trim, while it won that measure oi re- 


ao 2 , - 
spect which mere poetx al gifts and graces 


I 4 4 


would not have secured. He was the 
dean of that gro ip of “ poets, poetac 10s, 
poetasters and poetillos,” * who beset the 
court. Ifa display of erudition were de- 


manded, Ben was ready with the heavy 

artillery of the unities, and all the laws 

of Aristotle and Horace, Quintilian and 

Priscian, exemplified in tragedies of ca- 

nonical structure, and comedies whose 

prim regularity could not exti 
’ 


most delightful and original humo 


1 


that brilliant period. But if the 
ful lyric or glittering masque we! 


for, the boundless wealth of Ben’ 


was most strikingly displayed. 
been the fashi set by such presumptu- 





ous blunderers as Warburton anc 


formal prigs as Gifford, to deny our Lau- 


reate the possession of those ethereal at- 


lich 





tributes of invention and fancy 
play about the creations of Shakspeare, 
and constitute their exquisite charm. 
This arbitrary ¢ mp irison of Jonson and 


Shakspear fact, been the bane 


y 


Those who 





of the former’s reputati 
have never read the masques argue, that, 
as “ very little L itin and less Greek,” in 
truth no learning of any traceable de- 
scription, went to the creation of Ariel 


* Jonson’s classification. See his Poetaster. 





22 


and Caliban, Oberon and Puck, the pos- 
session of Latin, Greek, and learning 
generally, incapacitates the proprietor for 
the same happy exercise of the finer and 
more gracious faculties of wit and fancy. 
Of this nonsense Jonson’s masques are 
the best refutation. Marvels of inge- 
nuity in plot and construction, they 
abound in “dainty invention,” animated 
dialogue, and some of the finest ly ric 
passages to be found in dramatic litera- 
ture. They are the Laureate’s true lau- 


ls. Ha 1 he left nothing ( lse, the “ rare 


re 


arch-poet” would have held, by virtue 





of these me, the elevated rank which 
his contemporaries, and our own, freely 
assign him. Lamb, whose appreciation 
of the old dramatists was extrem: ly acute, 
remarks,—“ A thousand beautiful pas- 
sages from his ‘ New Inn,’ and from those 


numerous court masques and entertain- 
ments which he was in the daily habit 


of furnishing, might be adduced to show 
ince of mind 


ld bard.” * And 


the poetical fancy 


of th supp 








in excess ot on at on vf the Lau- 

> } T © ale 

reate’s most successful pageants, Herrick 
breaks for 

Thou hadst the wre I e the 
tree, 

| th é 1 but 





An aspiration fortunately unrealized. 
It was not long before the death of 
Ben, that John Suckling, one of his boon 


( AN panions 


handed about among the courtiers his 
* Lamb’s Works, and Life, by Talfourd, 
Vol. IV. p. 89. 
t Hesperides, En istic JF 


t He ICK, UO / = i $s here 
named must 1 ed the celel Ver- 
maid, of which SI Magnus 
nd The Devil I imagines 
Ben to have gathered peculiar ins = 
“ And each true Briton is to I civil, 


He swears the Muses met him at The Devil. 
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+ 


“ Session of the Poets,’ 
inary contest for the laurel presented an 


where an imag- 


opportunity for characterizing the wits 
of the day in a series of capital strokes, 
as remarkable for justice as shrewd wit. 


Jonson is thus introduced :— 








“ The first that broke silence was good old 
Ben, 
Prepared with Canary wine, 
And he told them } y he deserved the 
I 8, 
For his v called works, while others 
we! t } s 
And bid them r er ho red 
the stag 
Of errors that had lasted many an age; 
And he hoped they did not think ‘ The Silent 
We 
‘The Fox, :F A mist’ outdone 
by no man. 
“ Apollo st it 1 1 not . 
on 
i not presumption, 
\ I turned about, 
er ¢ « to » out; 
‘ But those wl u + a+ ivht it x + 
To discon I ‘ t 
And therefore A ich 
And made him m st of his « Ne 
“RAGE 


mc. - . . 11: a 
This jeu despru ot Su kline, li Of no 


value otherwise, would be respectable as 
an original which the Duke of Bucking- 
' 


hamshire,* Leigh Hunt,+ and our own 


Lowell ¢ have successfully and happily 
imitated. 

In due course, Laureate Jonson shar- 
ed the fate of all potentates, and was 


gvathe red to the laurelled of 


The 


his remains were dep 


Ely sium. 

When 
the Poet’s 
Corner, with the eloquent laconism above 
them, “O Rare Ben 


wits of the day stood by the 


fatality occurred in 





Jonson!” all the 
] 


eraveside, 


The 


hurried 


and cast in their tribut of bays. 
rite over, all the wits of the day 
from the aisles of Westminster to the 


g illeries ot W 


eral claims to the 





itehall to urge their sev- 


successorship. There 
* Election of a P 
Vol. Il. 
+ Feast of the 


t Fable for Critics, 1850 


et-Laureate, 1719, Works 


Poets, 1814. 
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were, of the elder time, Massinger, draw- 
ing to the close of a successful career,— 
Ford, with his growing fame,—Marmion, 
Heywood, Carlell, Wither. There 


Sandys, especially endeared to the king 


i 


was 


by his orthodox piety, so becoming the 
son of an archbishop, and by his ver- 
sions of the “ Divine Poems,” which were 
next year given to the press, and which 
found a pli 
umes which a decade later 


ce among the half-dozen vol- 
solaced the 
There 


last hours of his royal master. 
junior class, of 


were the names, in the 





Tom Carew, noted for his amatory songs 
Tom Kil- 


humor, and no mean 


and his one brilliant masque,— 





, of pleasant 


writer of tragedy,—Suckling, the wittiest 
of courtiers, and the most courtly of wits, 
Cartwright, Crashaw, Davenant, and 


May. But ot 


harrowead lown to the two Iatter. 


all these, the contest soon 


William 
Davenant was in all likelihood the son 


of an innkeeper at Oxford ; he was cer- 


tainly the son of the innkeeper’s wife. A 


h Davenant always counte- 


rumor, whi 


ed that William Shakspeare, 


nanced, all 


a poet of some consid ible 


re pute in 


those times, being in the habit of pass- 


ing between Stratford-on-the-Avon and 





London, was wont to bait and often lodge 


at this Oxford hostelry. At one of these 


lis the landlady had proved more than 


ordinarily frail or the poet more than or- 


dinarily seductive, who can wonder at 


even virtue stooping to folly when the 


wooer was the Swan of Avon, beside 





» bird that captivated Leda was 
athe less cosling £ and the conse- 
had | Will Davenant, 


| been born 


in the year of our Lord 1605, Shakspeare 
I 
standing as vodtathe r at the baptism. A 


boy of lively parts was Will, and good- 
iortune | «ht those parts to the notice 
of the grave and | hic Greville, 





Lord Brooke, 
the friendship in early life of Sir Philip 
Sidney. The 


whose dearest boast was 


result of this notice was a 


highly creditable education at school and 
; : os : epg 

university, and an ultimate introduction 

into the foremost society of the capital. 


drama 


hle revard, de voted himself to 


finding the supreme 


Davenant, 











on, 
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the drama. He also devoted himself to 
the cultivation of Ben Jonson, then at 
the summit of renown, assisting in an 
amateur way in the preparation of the 
court pageants, and otherwise mitigat- 
ing the Laureate’s labors. From 1632 
to 1637, these aids were frequent, and 
established a very plausible claim to the 
succession. ‘Thomas May, who shortly 
beeame his sole competitor, was a man 
of elevated pretensions. As a writer of 
English historical poems and as a transla- 
tor of Lucan he had earned a prominent 
position in British literature ; as a contin- 
uator of the “ Pharsalia” in Latin verse 
of exemplary elegance, written in the 
happiest imitation of the martyred Stoic’s 
unimpassioned mannerism, he secured for 
British scholarship that higher respect 
among Continental scholars which Mil- 
ton’s Latin poems and “ Defensio pro Po- 
pulo Anglicano” presently after confirm- 
ed. Of the several English writers of 
Latin verse, May stands unquestionably 
in the front rank, alongside of Milton and 
Bourne, — taking precedence easily of 
Owen, Cowley, and Gray. His dramatic 
productions were of a higher order than 
Davenant’s. They have found a place 
in Dodsley’s and the several subsequent 
collections of early dramas, not conceded 
to the plays of the latter. Masque-mak- 
ing, however, was not in his line. His in- 
vention was not sufficiently alert, his dia- 
iogue not sufficiently lively, for a species 
of poetry which it was the principal duty 
of the Laureate to furnish. Besides, it is 
highly probable, his sympathies with re- 
bellious Puritanism were already so far 
developed as to make him an object 
of aversion to the king. Davenant tri- 
umphed. The defeated candidate lived 
to see the court dispersed, king and Lau- 
reate alike fugitive, and to receive from 
the Lor Parliament the place of His- 


toriosrap i 


r, as a compensation for the 
lost bays. When, in 1650, he died, Crom- 
well and his newly-inaugurated court did 
honor to his obsequies. The body was 
deposited in Westminster Abbey; but 
the posthumous honor was in reserve for 
it, of being torn from the grave after 


. 


the Restoration, and flune into a ditch 
along with the remains of three or four 
other republican leaders. 

Davenant’s career in office was unfor- 
tunate. There is reason to doubt wheth- 
er, even before the rebellion broke out, 
his salary was regularly paid him. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he exchanged the lau- 
rel for a casque, winning knighthood by 
his gallant carriage at the siege of Glou- 
cester. Afterward, he was so far in the 
confidence of Queen Henrietta Maria, 
as to be sent as her envoy to the captive 
king, beseeching him to save his head by 
conceding the demands of Parliament. 
When, the errand proving abortive, the 
royal head was lost, Davenant return- 
ed to Paris, consoled himself by finishing 
the first two books of his “ Gondibert,” 
and then, despairing of a restoration, em- 
barked (in 1650) from France for Vir- 
ginia, where monarchy and the rights of 
Charles II. were unimpaired. Fate, how- 
ever, had not destined him for a colonist 
and backwoodsman. His ship, tempest- 
tossed, was driven into an English port, 
and the poet was seized and carried close 
prisoner to London. There the interven- 
tion of Milton, the Latin Secretary of the 
Council, is said to have saved his life. 
He was kept in the Tower for at least 
two years longer, however. The date 
of his release is uncertain, but, once at 
liberty, Davenant returned ardently to 
his former pursuits. A license was pro- 
cured for musical exhibitions, and the 
phrase “ musical exhibitions” was inter- 
preted, with official connivance, as includ- 
ing all manner of dramatic performances. 
To the Laureate and to this period be- 
longs the credit of introducing scenery, 
hitherto restricted to court masques, into 
the machinery of the ordinary drama. 
The substitution of female for male act- 
ors, in feminine characters, was also an 
innovation of this period. And as an in- 
cident of the Laureateship there is still 
another novelty to be noted. There is 
no crown without its thorns. The laurel 
renders the pillow of the wearer as knot- 
ty, uneasy, and comfortless as does a cor- 


onal of gold and jewels. Among the 
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receipts of the office have been the jokes, 
good and bad, the sneers, the satire of 
contemporary wits,—such being the pa- 
per currency in which the turbulent sub- 
jects of the laurel crown think proper to 
pay homage to their sovereign. From the 
days of Will Davenant to these of ours, 
the custom has been faithfully observed. 
assailants were of 


Davenant’s earliest 


his own political party, followers of the 
exiled Charles, the men whom Milton de- 
scribes as “ perditissimus ille peregrinan- 
tium auliéorum grex.” These — among 
them a son of the memorable Donne, Sir 


John Alan Broderick— 


united in a volume of mean motive and 


Denham, and 


insignificant merit, entitled, “ Verses writ- 
ten by Several of the Author's Friends, to 
be reprinted with the Second Edition of 
Gondibert.” This was published in 1653. 
The effect of the onslaught has not been 
We know only that Dave- 
nant, surviving it, continued to prosper 


recorded. 


in his theatrical business, writing most of 
the pieces produc ed on his st 1g until the 
Restoration, when he drew forth from its 
hiding-place his wreath of laurel-ever- 
green, and resumed it with honor. 

A fair retrospect of Davenant’s career 
enables us to select without difficulty that 


one of his labors which is most deserving 


of applause. Not his “ Gondibert,” not- 


withstanding it abounds in fine passages, 
—notwithstanding Gay thought it worth 
continuation and completion, and added 
several cantos,—notwithstanding Lamb 
eulogized it with enthusiasm, Southey 
warmly praised, and Campbell and Haz- 


Ne or his come- 


dies, which are deservedly forgotten ; nor 


litt coolly commended it. 


his improvements in the production of 
plays, serviceable as they were to the act- 
But to his exertions Milton 


owed impunity from the vengeance other- 


ing drama. 


wise destined for the apologist of regicide, 


and so owed the life and leisure requisite 


to the composition of “ Paradise Lost.” 
Davenant, grateful for the old kindness 
of the ex-secretary, used his influence suc- 
cessfully with Charles to let the offender 
escape.* This is certainly the greenest 


* This story rests on the authority of Thom- 
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of Davenant’s laurels. Without it, the 
world might not have heard one of the 
sublimest expressions of human genius. 

The laurel 


was hung up unclaimed until 1670, when 


Davenant died in 1668, 


John Dryden received it, with patent 
dated back to the summer succeeding 
Davenant’s death. Dryden assures us 
that it was Sir Thomas Clifford, 


name a year later lent the initial letter 


Ww hose 


to the “ Cabal,” who presented him to 
the king, and procured his appointment.* 
Masques had now ceased to be the mode. 
What 
the 


the dramatist could do to amuse 
of Charles LI. he 


obliged to do within the limits of legiti- 


blasé court was 


mate dramatic representation, due care 
being taken to follow French models, and 
the idiom of Corneille and Mo- 
litre for that of Shakspeare. Dryden, 
whose plays are now read only by the 
in 1670, the greatest of liv- 
He had expiated his 
Cromwellian backslidings by the “ As- 
the “ Annus Mira- 


He had risen to high favor with 


substitute 


curious, was, 
ing dramatists. 
trea Redux,” and 
bilis.” 
the king. His tragedies in rhyming « oup- 
Already his fel- 


low-piaywrights deemed their success as 


lets were all the vogue. 
fearfully uncertain, unless they had se- 
cured, pri e three guineas, a prologue or 


epilogue from the Laureate. 


was his own invention, that he stood 
ready to furn sh by contract five plays 
a year,—a challenge fortunately declined 
by the managers of the day. Thus, if 


the Laureate stipend were not punctual- 
ly paid, as was often the case, sec ing the 
nec essitous state of the roy il finances ar d 


the bevy of fair ladies, whose 


cde mands, 
extravagant as they were, took prece- 
dence of all others, his revenues were 
adequate to the maintenance of a family, 
the matron of which was a Howard, edu- 
cated, as a daughter of nobili y; to the 
These 


His 


popularity was at its height, a fact evinced 


enjoyment of every indulgen 


were the Laureate’s brightest day 


as Betterton, the actor, who received it from 
Davenant. 
* Dedication of the Pastorals of V 


Hugh, Lord Clifford, the son of Sir Thomas. 
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by the powerful coalitions deemed neces- 
sary to diminish it. Indeed, the laurel 
had hardly rested upon Dryden’s temples 
before he experienced the assaults of an 
organized literary opposition. The Duke 
of Buckingham, then the admitted leader 
of fashionable protligacy, borrowed the 
“ Hudi- 


the world was still laughine,—of 


aid of Samuel Butler, at whose 
bras” 
Thomas Sprat, then on the high-road to 
those preferments which have given him 
an important place in history,—of Martin 
Clifford, a familiar of the green-room and 
coffee-house,—and concocted a farce ridi- 
culing the person and office of the Lau- 
reate. ‘The Rehearsal” acted in 
1671. The hero, Mr. Bayes, imitated all 


the personal peculiarities of Dryden, used 


was 


his cant phrases, burlesqued his style, and 
exposed, while pretending to defend, his 


ridiculous points, until the laugh of the 





town was fairly turned upon the “ pre- 
The wit 


of the broadest, and the hu- 


mier-poet of the realm.” was 
undoubtedly 
mor at the coffee-room level; but it was 
Dryden 


satire. 


so much the 


affected to be indifferent to the 
He jx 1 at the taken* and the 


number of hands employed upon the 


more effective. 


time 





compositior ['wenty years later he was 


at pain to declare his perfect freedom 





from rn or mn e of the at- 

*'T t} I ns 
of the D * 
nant } y led for 
him } ¢ ( e with 
a pl t 
Da t > 49 | 
sa ' D t is 
. } , ] i the 
r ] Rel he I , 
rat V f $s pre or 
th 

Bu wars, immortal wars 

He s’ rage produced a 

As } | nploy 

A i ny, to destroy 

Her e, as Greece to ruin Trov 

oO , says Fume, for battle he pre- 

And t tens rhymers with a second farce: 

But. if | for this as that we stay, 

He ( s in his play.” 
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tack. 
however, that “ The Rehearsal” was not 
forgotten, when the “ Absalom and Achit- 


ophel 


There is much reason to suspect, 


was written, and that the charac- 
ter of Zimri gathered much of its intense 
vigor and depth of shadow from recollec- 
tions of the ludicrous Mr. Bayes. The 
portrait has the look of being designed as 
“ The 


Rehearsal,” though now and then recast 


a quittance in full of old scores. 


and reénacted to suit other times, is now 


no otherwise remembered than as the 
suggester of Sheridan’s “ Critic.” 

Upon the heels of this onslaught oth- 
ers followed rapidly. Rochester, disposed 
to singularity of opinion, set up Elkanah 
Settle, a young author of some talent, 
as a rival to the Laureate. Anonymous 


Mr. Baye s 


was a broad target for every shaft, so 


bardlings lampooned him. 


that the complaint so feelingly uttered in 
his latter days, that “no man living had 
ever been so severely libelled” as he, had 
a wide foundation of fact. Sometimes, it 
must be owned, the thrusts were the nat- 
controversies into which 


ural result of 


the Laureate indiscreetly precipitated 
himself; sometimes they came of gener- 
ous partisanship in behalf of friends, such 
friends, for example, as Sir Robert How- 
ard, his brother-in-law, an interminable 
spinner of intolerable verse, who afflicted 
the world in his day with plays worse than 
plagues, and poems as worthless as his 
plays. It was to a quarrel for and a 
quarrel against this gentleman that we 
are indebted for the most trenchant satire 
in the language. Sir Robert had fallen 
out with Dryden about rhyming tragedies, 
of which he disapproved ; and while it 
lasted, the contest was waged with pro- 
digious acrimony. Among the partisans 
of the former was Richard Flecknoe, a 
Triton among the smaller scribbling fry. 
Flecknoe 


the Laureates by the compiler of “ Cib- 


ber’s Lives of the Poets” 


-blunderingly classed among 


—was an Irish 
priest, who had east his cassock, or, as he 
euphuistically expressed it, “laid aside 
the mechanic part of priesthood,” in or- 
der to fulfil the loftier mission of literary 
London. He had written 


garreteer in 
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poems and plays without number ; of the 
latter, but one, entitled “ Love’s Domin- 
ion,” had been brought upon the stage, 
and was summarily hissed off. Jealousy 
of Dryden’s splendid success brought bim 
to the side of Dryden’s opponent, and a 
pamphlet, printed in 1668, attacked the 
future Laureate so bitterly, and at points 
so susceptible, as to make a more than 
ordinary draft upon the poet’s patience, 
and to leave venom that rankled four- 
About 


the same time, Thomas Shadwell, who 


teen years without finding vent.* 


is represented in the satire as likewise, 
an Irishman, brought Sir Robert on the 
stage in his “ Sullen Lovers,” in the char- 
acter of Sir Positire Alt-all, a caricature 
replete with absurd self-conceit and impu- 
Shadwell was of “ Nor- 
folcian ” family, well-born, well-educated, 


dent dogmatism. 


and fitted for the bar, but drawn away 
from serious pursuits by the prevalent 
rage for the drama. The offence of laugh- 
ing at the poet’s brother-in-law Shadwell 
had aggravated by accepting the capri- 
cious patronage of Lord Rochester, by 
subsequently siding with the Whigs, and 
by aiding the ambitious designs of Shaftes- 
bury in play and pamphlet,—labors the 
value of which is not to be measured by 
the contemptuous estimate of the satirist. 
The first outburst of the retributive storm 
fell upon the head of Shadwell. The 
second part of “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
which appeared in the autumn of 1682, 
out- 


contains the portrait of Og, eut in 


lines so sharp as to remind us of an un- 


rounded alto-rilievo :— 


“ Now stop your noses, readers, all and some, 
For here 
Og, 


*satun of midnight work to come 


from a treason-tavern rol 





Round as a globe, and liquored every chink, 
, 


Goodly and great he s 


Mis Dé na His INK. 





With all his bulk, there’s nothing Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue . 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick 


skull 
With this prophetic blessing, Be thou dull! 


* It is little to the credit of Dryde 
having saved up his wrath against 
s0 long, he had not 
Flecknoe had been dead at least four 
when the satire appeared. 


reserved it 
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Drink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd de- 
light 

Fit for thy bulk; 

Eat opium, mingl 

Still thou m 


I see, I see, ’tis 


¢ but write. 


do anythin 


lrinl 
arink, 





rsenic in thy 


idir 





ivst ] ink. 








For treason botched in rhyme y¥ 


bane. ... 
A double noose th 
For writing treason, and for 
I will not ral il 


For who woul 


u on thy neck dost pull, 


writi 





rhyme sf 





But of King Day s foes be tl n, 

May all be like the y gm ! 

And for my foes, may this their sing 
be, 

To talk like D nd to wri t ho 


Of 


counterblasts provoked by this thunder, 


the multitudinous rejoinders and 


supposed, ascril ed the 
thorship of one of the keenest to Shad- 


We 


and immediate provocation as 


Dryden, it is au- 


well. are to conceive some new 


added to 
the old crudge, to call for a second at- 


tack so soon; for it 
later that the “ MacFlecknoe” 


ed; not in 1689, as Dr. Johnson states, 


, 
was oniv a month 


appear- 
who, mistaking the 


suming the 


date, also errs in as- 
cause of Dryd n’s wrath to 
the laurel 


, 1 
Shadwell. 


have been the transfer of 

from his own to the brows of 
“ MacFlecknoe” is by common consent 
the most perfect and perfectly acrid sat- 


English lit 


selected, the 


ire in erature. The topics 
foibles attacked, the ingen- 
ious and remorseless ridicule with which 
they are overwhelmed, the comprehen- 
sive vindictiveness which converted ey- 
ery personal characteristic into an instru- 
ment for the more refined torment of the 
unhappy victim, conjoin to constitute a 
j lower form of 


masterpiece of this poeti- 


cal composition ;- While 
Flecknoe’s pretensions as a dramatist 


were fairly a sub Shad- 
was a 


poetry it is not. 
I d 


ect of derision, 
well was eminently popular. He 
pretender to learning, and, entertaining 
with Dryden strong convictions of the 
reality of a literary metempsychosis, be- 
lieved himself the heir of Jonson’s genius 
The title of the 


was, therefore, of itself a biting sarcasm. 


and erudition. satire 


His claims to sonship were transferred 
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from Jonson, then held the first of dra- 
matic writers, to Flecknoe, the last and 
meanest ; and to aggravate the insult, the 
“ Mac” 


sion to the alleged Irish origin of both, 


was inserted as an irritating allu- 


—an allusion, however harmless and 


senseless now, vastly significant at that 
Of the 


mediate effect of this scarification upon 


era of Irish degradation. im- 
Shadwell we have no information ; how 
it ultimately affected his fortunes we 
shall see presently. 

During the closing years of Charles, 
and through the reign of James, Dryden 
Poet those 
of political pamphleteer and theological 


added to the duties of Court 
controversialist. The strength of his at- 
tachment to the office, his sense of the 
honor it conferred, and his appreciation 
of the salary we may infer from the po- 


tent inflt such considerations exer- 


ence 
cised upon his conversion to Romanism. 
In the admirable portrait, too, by Lely, 
he chose to be represented with the lau- 
rel in his hand. After his dethronement, 
he sought every occasion to deplore the 
loss of the b Lys, and of the stipend, which 
in the increasing infirmity and poverty 
of his latter days had become important. 
The fall of James necessarily involved 
the fall of his Laure: 
rapher. Lor 


ite and Historiog- 
1 Dorset, the generous but 
sadly undiscriminating patron of letters, 
having become Lord Chamberlain, it was 
his duty to remove the reluctant Dryden 


} 


from the two pla es,—a duty not to be 


postponed, and scarcely to be mitigated, 
so violent was the public outcry against 
the renegade bard. ‘The entire Protes- 
tant feeling of the nation, then at white 
heat, was especially ardent against the 
author of the “ Hind and Panther,” who, 
treated the Church of 


England as the persecutors had treated 


it was said, had 


martyr, dressed her in the 


the primitive 
skin of a wild beast, and exposed her to 


the torments of her adversaries. It was 
not enough to eject him from office,—his 
inability to subscribe the test oaths would 
done 


have so much,—but he was to be 


replaced by that one of his political and 
literary antagonists whom he most sin- 
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cerely disliked, and who still writhed un- 
der his lash. Dorset appears to have 
executed the disagreeable task with real 
kindness. He is said to have settled up- 
on the poet, out of his own fortune, an 
annuity equal to the lost pension,—a 
statement which Dr. Johnson and Mac- 
aulay have repeated upon the authority 
of Prior. What Prior said on the subject 
may be found in the Dedication of Ton- 
son’s noble edition of his works to the 
second Earl of Dorset :—“ When, as Lord 
Chamberlain, he was obliged to take the 
king’s pension from Mr. Dryden, (who 
had long before put himself out of a pos- 
sibility of receiving any favor from the 
court,) my Lord allowed him an equiva- 
lent out of his However 
displeased with the conduct of his old ac- 


own estate. 
quaintance, he relieved his necessities ; 
and while he gave him his assistance in 
private, in public he extenuated and 
pitied his error.” But there is some rea- 
son for thinking this equivalent was only 
the equivalent of one year’s salary, and 
this assistance casual, not stated; else we 
are at a loss to understand the continual 
complaints of utter penury which the poet 
uttered ever after. Some of these com- 
plaints were addressed to his benefac- 
tor himself, as in the Dedication to Juve- 
nal and Persius, 1692 :—“ Age has over- 
taken me, and want, a more insufferable 
evil, through the change of the times, has 
Though I must 


ever acknowledge, to the honor of your 


wholly disenabled me. 


Lordship, and the eternal memory of your 
charity, that, since this revolution, where- 
in I have patiently suffered the ruin of 
my small fortune, and the loss of that poor 
subsistence I had from two kings, whom 
I served more faithfully than profitably to 
myself,—then your Lordship was pleas- 
ed, out of no other motive than your 
desert of 


mine, or the least solicitation from me, to 


own nobleness, without any 
make me a most bountiful present, which, 
in that time when I was most in want 
of it, came most seasonably and unex- 
pectedly to my relief.” This passage was 
the sole authority, we suspect, Prior had 


for a story which was nevertheless suffi- 
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ciently true to figure in an adulatory 
dedication ; and, indeed, Prior may have 
used the word “ equivalent” loosely, and 
had Dorset’s gift been more than a year’s 
income, Dryden would hardly have called 
it a “ present,”—a phrase scarcely appli- 
cable to the grant of a pension.* 
Dismissed from office and restored to 
labors more congenial than the dull po- 
lemics which had recently engaged his 
mind, Dryden found himself obliged to 
He fell into 
the hands of the booksellers. The poems, 


work vigorously or starve. 


it deserves remark, upon which his fame 
with posterity must finally rest, were all 
produced within the period bounded by 
his deposition and his death. The trans- 
lations from Juvenal, the versions of Per- 
sius and of Virgil, the Fables, and the 
“ Ode upon St. Cecilia’s Day,” were the 
works of this period. He lived to see 
his office filled successively by a rival he 
despised and a friend who had deserted 
him, and in its apparently hopeless deg- 
radation perhaps found consolation for 
its loss. 

Thomas Shadwell was the Poet-Lau- 
reate after Dryden, assuming the wreath 
in 1689. We have referred to his origin ; 
Langbaine gives 1642 as the date of his 
birth; so that he must have set up as 
author early in life, and departed from 
Derrick as- 
sures us that he was lusty, ungainly, and 


life shortly past middle-age. 


coarse in person,—a description answer- 


* Macaulay quotes Blackmore's Prince Ar- 
thur, to illustrate Dryden's dependence upon 
Dorset :— 

“ The po ts’ nation did obs« quious wait 
For the kind dole 


Laurus among th 


divided at his gate. 





neagre crowd appeared, 
An old, revolted, unbelieving bard, 


Who thronged, and shoved, and pressed, and 
would be heard. 


“Sakil’s high roof, the 


With endless cries, and endless songs he 


Muse’s palace, rung 


sung. 

To bless good Sakil Laurus would be first; 
But Sakil’s prince and Sakil’s God he curst. 
Sakil without distinction threw his bread, 
Despised the flatterer, but the poet fed.” 


Laurus, of course, 
Sakil for Dorset. 


stands for Dryden, and 
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ing to the full-length of Og. The com- 


mentators upon “MacFlecknoe” have 
not made due use of one of Shadwell’s 
habits, in illustration of the reason why 
a wreath of poppies was selected for the 
The dramatist, War- 


was addicted to the 


crown of its hero. 
burton informs us, 
use of opium, and, in fact, died of an 
Hence 


overdose of that drug. 


“ His temples, last, with poppies were o’er- 


spread, 
consecrate his 


That nodding seemed to 


’ 


head.’ 


A couplet which Pope echoes in the 
“ Dunciad ” :-— 


“ Shadwell nods, the poppy on his brows.’ 


A similar allusion may be found in the 
character of Og :— 


“ Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink,” ete. 


That the Laureate was heavy-gaited 
in composition, taking five years to finish 
one comedy,—that he was, on the other 
hand, too swift, trusting Nature rather 
than elaborate Art,—that he was dull 
and unimaginative,—that he was keen 
and remarkably sharp-witted, — that he 
affected a profundity of learning of which 
he gave no evidences, —that his plays 
were only less numerous than Dryden’s, 
are other particulars we g ither from con- 
flicting witnesses of the peri 1d. Certain- 
ly, no one of the Laureates, Cibber ex- 
cepted, was so mercilessly lampooned. 
What Cibber suffered from the “ Dun- 

” Shadwell “ Mac- 


ciad ” from 
Incited by Dryden’s exam- 


suffered 
Flecknoe.” 
ple, the poets showered their missiles at 
him, and so perseveringly as to render 
him a traditional butt of satire for two 
or three generations. ‘Thus Prior :-— 
“ Thus, delight or grief, 

I fool away an idle life, 

Till Shadwell 


Choked up with fame and sea-coal 


without much 





rom the town retires, 
fires, 
To bless the wood with peaceful lyric: 
Then hey for praise and panegyric ; 
Justice restored, and nations freed, 

And wreaths round William’s glorious head.’ 
And Parnell :— 

“ But hold! before I close the scene, 

The sacred altar should be clean. 
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Oh, had I Shadwell’s second bays, 

Or, Tate! thy pert and humble lays,— 
Ye pair, for 
I never mi 
I'd tear t) 
That only way you please the Nine; 


But since 


give me, when I vow 





ssed your works till now,— 
+ leaves to wipe the shrine, 





I chance to want these two, 
I'll make the songs of Durfey do.” 
And in afar more venomous and vio- 
lent style, the noteless mob of contempo- 

rary writers. 

Shadwell, after all, was very far from 
being the blockhead these references im- 
ply. His “Third Nights” were proba- 
bly far more profitable than Dryden’s.* 
with the 


Roch- 


By his friends he was classed 

liveliest wits of a brilliant court. 

ester so classed him :— 

“ T loathe the rabble: ’tis enough for me, 
l, Wycl 


, Buckingham, 





If Sedley, § ll, Shephar« 


Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurst 


And 








re, whom I omit to name, 





c + + sip 
I count theiz 





censure 


And compares him elsewhere with Wych- 
erley :— 





, hone seem to me 
Once to have touched upon true comedy 
ll and slow Wyche 






But hasty Shadwe 





Shadwell’s unfinished works do yet impart 

Great proofs of force of nature, none of art; 

With just, bold kes, he dashes here and 
th 

Showing great mast« ad with little care, 

Scorning to varnish his good touches o’er 


To make the fools and women praise them 
more. 
But Wycherle 


He wants no judgment, and he 


earns hard whate’er he gains; 


spares no 


* The Squire of Alsatia is said to have real- 
ized him £130. 

+ An Allusion to the 
First Book « 


Tenth Satire of the 
f Horace.—The word “ censure ” 





will, of course, be understood to mean judg- 
ment, not condemnation. 
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And, not disrespectfully, Pope :— 

“In all debates where critics bear a part, 
Not one but nods, and talks of Jonson’s art, 
Of Shaks] 


peare 
How 





*s nature, and of Cowley’s wit; 


Beaumont’s judgment checked what 
Fletcher writ; 

How Shadwell hasty, Wycherley was slow; 

But for the ( 


Rowe! 


passions, Southerne, sure, and 
, Support the crowded stage, 
From eldest Heywood Cibber’s 


age.’ * 


These, ¢ milly these 


down to 


Sedley joined him in the composition 
of more than one comedy. Macaulay, in 
seeking illustrations of the times and oc- 
currences of which he writes, cites Shad- 


well five times, where he mentions Eth- 

erege, Wy herley, and Congreve once. t 

From his last play, “ The Stockjobbers,” 

performed in November, 1692, while its 
an 


author was on his death-bed, the historian 


introduces an entire scene into his text.f 


Any one, indeed, who can clear his mind 
prejudice produced by 
Dryden’s satire, and read th 
of Shadwell 





from the unjust 1 
comedies 
with due consideration for 
the extemporaneous haste of their com- 
position, as satires upon passing facts and 
follies, will find, that, so far from never 
deviating into sense, sound common-sense 
and fluent wit were the Laureate’s staple 
qualities. If his comedies have not, like 
those of his contemporaries just named, 
enjoyed the good-fortune to be collected 
and preserved among the dramatic clas- 
sics, the fact is primarily owing to the 
ephemeral interest of the hits and al- 
lusions, and secondarily to “ MacF leck- 
noe.” 
* Imitation of Horace, Bk. ii. Epist. i. 

the History of Engl 
Chapter 17, for reference to 


t See 





unteers. 


t History of England, Chapter 19. 


[To be continued. } 
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THE ROMANCE 

“Harr!” cried my travelling com- 
panion. “ Property overboard !” 
The driver pulled up his horses; and, 
before I could prevent him, Westwood 
leaped down from the vehicle, and ran 
back for the article that had been drop- 
ped. 

It was a glove,—my glove, which I had 
inadvertently thrown out, in taking my 
handkerchief from my pocket. 

“ Go on, driver!” and he tossed it into 
my hand as he resumed his seat in the 
open stage. 

“Take your reward,” I said, offering 
him a cigar; “but beware of rendering 
me another such service !” 

“ If it had been your hat or your hand- 
should let 

But a glove.—that 
I once found a romance in a 
glove. Since then, 
And Westwood gravely 
of his cigar. 

“A ? Tell 


I am tired of this end 


kerchief, be sure I have it 
lie where it fell. 


different. 


is 


clove Ss are sacred.” 


bit off the end 


romance 


} 
hese re 


like country, if 


and it’s a good two-hours’ ride 
yonder headland, whi h into 


juts out 


the prairie, between us and the setti 


sun. Meanwhile, your romance.” 


“Did I say romance? I fear you 
would hardly think it worthy of the 
name,” said my companion. Every life 
has its romantic episodes, or, at k in- 
cidents which appear such to him who 





experiences them. But these tender little 
histories are usually insipid enough wh 


told. 11] 


came so near having an offer 


nh 


lave a maiden aunt, who once 


irom a pale 
stripling, with dark h 


lr, Seven years he r 


junior, that to this day she often alludes 
to the circumstance, with the remark, that 


she wishes she knew some 


competent 
novel-writer in whom she could confide, 
feeling sure that the story of that period 
of her life would make the groundwork 
of a magnificent work of fiction. Possibly 


I inherit my aunt’s tendency to mag- 





of a Glove. 
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OF A GLOVE. 
nify into extraordinary proportions trifles 
which I look at through the double con- 
vex lens of a personal interest. So don’t 
expect too much of my romance, and you 
shall hear it. 

“T said I found it ina glove. It was 
by no means a remarkable glove,—mid- 
dle-sized, straw-( olored, and a n it fit for 
this hand, in which I now hold your very 
Of course, there 


excellent cigar. was a 


young lady in the case :—let me see,— 


I don’t believe I can tell you the story, 


said Westwood, 


I gently u 


“ after all!” 


rged him to proceed. 


sd Pshaw !” said he, after kindling his 


cigar with a few vigorous whiffs, “ what’s 


the use of being foolish? My aunt was 


her 


hesitate to tell 


never diffident about t 
1 why should I 





story, 
an 


The young lady’s name, 


simply Marzaret. She was a blonde, 
pt 


with hazel eyes and dark hair. Perhaps 


you never heard of a blonde with hazel 


eyes and dark hair? She was the only 


I ever and there was t 


one saw ; he finest 
contrast imaginable between her fair, 
fresh complexion, and her superb tresses 
and delicate ly -traced eye brows. She was 
certainly lovely, if not handsome ; and— 


vas an event in one’s life, 


Sir, just to look through those luminous 
windows into her soul. That could not 
happen eve day, be sure ! Sometimes 
for weeks she kept them turned from me, 
the ivory shutters half-closed, or the mys- 
tic curtains of reserve drawn within; 
then, again, when I was tortured with 
unsatisfied yearnings, and almost ready 


uir, she would suddenly turn them 


to desp 


upon me, the shutters thrown wide, the 


and a flood of radiance 
hat filled me 


light and gladness, that I had no shadowy 


curtains away 





+} ¢ 


streaming forth, t so full of 


nook left in me for a doubt to hide in. 


She must conscious of this 


She 


have been 
it 


artfully ! 


power of expression. used so 


sparingly, and, it seemed to me, 


But I always forgave her when she did 
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use it, and cherished resentment only 
when she did not. 

“ Margaret was shy and proud ; I could 
never completely win her confidence ; but 
I knew, 


was mine. 


knew well at last, that her heart 

And a deep, tender, woman’s 
heart it was, too, despite her reserve. 
Without understood 
each other, and so —— Pshaw!” said 


many words, we 
Westwood, “my cigar is out!” 

“ On with the story !” 

“ Well, we had our lovers’ quarrels, 
of course. Singular, what foolish chil- 
dren love makes of us!—rendering us 
sensitive, jealous, exacting, in the super- 
lative degree. I am sure, we were both 
amiable and forbearing towards all the 
world besides ; but, for the powerful rea- 
son that we loved, we were bound to mis- 
interpret words, looks, and actions, and 
wound each other on every convenient 
occasion. I was pained by her attentions 
to others, or perhaps by an apparent 
preference of a book or a bouquet to me. 
Retaliation on my part and quiet persist- 
ence on hers continued to estrange us, 
until I generally ended by conceding 
everything, and pleading for one word 
of kindness, to end my misery. 

“] was wrong,—too quick to resent, 
too ready to concede. No doubt, it was 
to her a secret gratification to exercise 
her power over me; and at last I was 
convinced that she wounded me purpose- 
ly, in order to provoke a temporary es- 
trangement, and enjoy a repetition of her 
triumph. 

“It was at a party ; the thing she did 
was to waltz with a man whom she knew 
I detested, whom J knew she could not 
respect, and whose half-embrace, as he 
whirled her in the dance, almost put mur- 
der into my thoughts. 

“* Margaret,’ I said, ‘ one last word! 
If you care for me, beware !’ 

“ That was a foolish speech, perhaps. 
It was certainly ineffectual. She persist- 
ed, looking so calm and composed, that a 
I walk- 
ed away ; I wandered about the saloons ; 
I tried to gossip and be gay; but the 
wound was too deep. 
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great weight fell upon my heart. 
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“T accompanied her home, late in the 
evening. We scarcely spoke by the way. 
At the door, she looked me sadly in the 
face,—she gave me her hand; I thought 
it trembled. 

“* Good-night!’ she said, in a low 
voice. 





“* Good-bye !’ I answered, coldly, and 
hurried from the house. 

“It was some consolation to hear her 
close the door after I had reached the 
corner of the street, and to know that 
she had been listening to my footsteps. 
But I was very angry. I made stern 
resolutions; I vowed to myself, that I 
would wring her heart, and never swerve 
from my purpose until I had wrung out 
of it abundant drops of sorrow and con- 
trition. How I succeeded you shall 
hear. 

“T had previously engaged her to at- 
tend a series of concerts with me; an 
arrangement which I did not now regret, 
Once a week, 
with famous punctuality, I called for her, 


and for good reasons. 


escorted her to the concert-room, and 
carefully reconducted her home,—letting 
no opportunity pass to show her a true 
gentleman’s deference and respect,—con- 
versing with her freely about music, 
books, anything, in short, except what 
we both knew to be deepest in each oth- 
er’s thoughts. Upon other occasions, I 


avoided her, and even refrained from 
going to places where she was expected, 
—especially where she knew that I knew 
she was expected. 

“Well,” continued Westwood, “my 
designs upon her heart, which I was go- 
ing to wring so unmercifully, did not meet 
with very brilliant success. To confess 
the humiliating truth, I soon found that 
I was torturing myself a good deal more 
last 
and desperate resort, what do you think 


I did?” 
“You probably asked her to ask your 


than I was torturing her. As a 


forgiveness.” 
‘Not I! 
people find, who tear away the amiable 





I have a will of adamant, as 


flowers and light soil that cover it; and 
she had reached the impenetrable, firm 
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rock. I neither made any advances to- 
wards a reconciliation nor invited any. 
But I'll tell you what I did do, as a final 
trial of her heart. I had, for some time, 
been meditating a European tour, and 
my interest in her had alone kept me at 
home. Some friends of mine were to sail 
early in the spring, and I now resolved 
to accompany them. I don’t know how 
much pride and spite there was in the 
resolution,—probably a good deal. I con- 
fess I wished to make her suffer,—to show 
her that she had calculated too much up- 
on my weakness,—that I could be strong 
and happy without her. Yet, with all this 
bitter and vindictive feeling, I listened to 
a very sweet and tender whisper in my 
which said, ‘* Now, if 


heart, her love 


speaks out,—now, if she says to me one 
true, kind, womanly word,—she shall go 
with me, and nothing shall ever take her 
from me again!’ The thought of what 
might be, if she would but say that word, 
and of what must be, irrevocably, if her 


But 
I would trust 


pride held out, shook me mightily. 
my resolution was taken : 
the rest to fate. 

“ On the day of the last concert, I im- 
parted the secret of my intended journey 
to a 


person who, I felt tolerably sure, 


would rush at once to Margaret with the 


news. Then, in the evening, I went for 
her; I was conscious that my manner 
towards her was a little more tender, 


or rather, a little less coldly courteous, 
that night, than it had usually been of 
late ; for my feelings were softened, and 


I had 


treasure | 


I had never secn her so lovely. 


never before known what a 
was about to lose. The subject of my 
she 
heard she accepted the fact 


the Her 


quietness under the circumstances chilled 


was not mentioned, and if 


of it, 


least 


voyage 
had 
without visible concern. 
me,—disheartened me quite. I am not 
one of those who can give much super- 
fluous love, or cling with unreasonable, 
blind passion to an object that yields no 
A quick and effect- 


ual method of curing a fancy in persons 


affection in return. 


of my temperament is to teach them 


that it is not reciprocated. Then it ex- 
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pires like a fiame cut off from the air, 
The 


death-struggie, the uprooting, is the pain- 


or a plant removed from the soil. 


ful thing ; but when the heart is thorough- 
ly convinced that its love is misplaced, it 
gives up, with one last-sigh as big as fate, 
sheds a few tears, says a prayer or two, 
thanks God for the experience, and be- 
comes a wiser, calmer,—yes, and a hap- 
pier heart than before.” 
“ True,” I said ; 
not thus easily convinced.” 
“ Ay, there’s the rub. It 


of a true perception. 


“but our hearts are 


is for want 
There cannot be 


a true love without a true perception. 


Love is for the soul to know, from its 


own intuition,—not for the understand- 


ing to believe, from the testimony of 
those very unr liable witnesses, called 
eyes and ears. This seems to have been 


} 


my case,—my soul was aware of her love, 


and all the evidence of my external 
senses could not altogether destroy that 
But that evening I said— 


I doubt 


interior faith. 


‘I believe vou now, my senses! 


you now, my soul!—she never loved 
me!’ SoI was really very coid towards 
her—for about twenty minutes. 


“T walked home with her ;—we were 
both silent; but at the door she asked me 
Here 


me, and I could hardly hold my heart, 


to go in. my calmness deserted 


while I replied,— 

“¢ Tf you particul arly wish it.’ 

“¢Tf I did not, I should not ask you,’ 
] 


she said; and I went in. 

“T was ashamed and vexed at myself 
for trembling so.—for I was in a tremor 
from head to foot. There was compa- 
ny in the parlors——some of Margaret’s 


friends. I took my seat upon a sofa, and 





soon she came and sat by my side. 


= I suppose,” said one, * Mr. Westwood 
has been telling Margaret all about it.’ 

“¢ About what ?’ Margaret inquired,— 
and here the truth flashed upon me,—the 
news of my proposed voyage had not yet 
She looked at 


a troubled, questioning expression, and 


reached her! me with 
said,— 

“<T] felt that something was going to 
happen. Tell me what it is.’ 
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“T answered,— Your friend can best 
explain what she means.’ 
A shock 


of surprise sent the color from Margaret’s 


“ Then out came the secret. 


face; and raising her eyes, she asked, 
quite calmly, but in a low and unnatural 
tone,— 

“Ts this so ?’ 

“T said, ‘1 suppose I cannot deny it.’ 

“¢ You are really going ?’ 

“*T am really going.’ 

“She could not hide her agitation. 
Her white face betrayed her. Then I 


was glad, wii kedly 


lad, in my heart,— 


e gratified that oth- 
and know I held a 
Well,—but I suffered 


and vain enough to 
behold 
power over her. 
for that folly. 

“¢T feel hurt” she said, after a little 
while, told 
this. You have no sister,’ (this was spok- 


ers should 


‘ because you have not me 
en very quietly,) ‘and it would have 
been a privilege for me to take a sister’s 
place, and do for you those little things 
which sisters do for brothers who are go- 
ing on long journeys.’ 
-it was a minute be- 
Then I said that I 


saw no reason why she should tax her 


“] was choked ; 


fore I could speak. 


time or thoughts to do anything for me. 
“¢QOh, you know,’ 


been kind to me,—so much kinder than I 


she said, ‘you have 


have deserved !’ 

“Tt was unendurable,—the pathos of 
the was blinded, stifled, —I 
almost groaned aloud. 





words! ] 
If we had been 
alone, there our trial would have ended. 
I should have snatched her to my soul. 
But the eyes of others were upon us, and 
I steeled myself. 

“* Besides,’ I said, ‘I know of nothing 
that you can do for me.’ 

“¢ There must be many little things ;— 
to begin with, there is your glove, which 
you are te ring to pieces.’ 
“True, I was tearing my glove,—she 
was calm enough to observe it! That 
made me angry. 

I will mend it for 
you. Haven't you other gloves that need- 
mending ?’ 


“* Give it to me: 


“]T, who had triumphed, was humbled. 
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My heart was breaking,—and she talked 
of mending gloves! I did not omit to 
thank her. I coldly arose to go. 

“ Well, I felt now that it was all over. 
The next day I secured my passage in 
the steamer in which my friends were 
to sail. Itook pains that Margaret should 
hear of that, too. Then came the prepa- 
rations for travel,—arranging affairs, writ- 
ing letters, providing myself with a com- 
outfit. 
was in prospect,—Paris, Switzerland, Ita- 


pact and comfortable Europe 
ly, lands to which my dreams had long 
since gone before me, and to which I 
now turned my eyes with reawakening 
aspirations. A new glory arose upon my 
life, in the light of which Margaret be- 
came a fading star. It was so much 
easier than I had thought, to give her up, 
I found that I could 


forget her, in the excitement of a fresh 


to part from her! 


and novel experience ; while she—could 
she forget me? When lovers part, hap- 
py is he who goes! alas for the one that 
is left behind ! 

“ One day, when I was busy with the 
books which I was to take with me, a small 
I need not tell 
I experienced a thrill, when I 

handwriting upon the 
wrapper. I tore it open,—and what think 
My glove! Nothing else. 
I smiled bitterly, to see how neatly she 
had mended it; then I sighed; then J 


package was handed in. 
that 
Margaret’s 


you 


saw 


you I found ? 


said, ‘ It is finished !’ and tossed the glove 
disdainfully into my trunk. 

“On the day before that fixed for the 
sailing of the steamer, I made farewell 
calls upon many of my friends,—among 
But, through the 
perversity of pride and will, I did not go 


others, upon Margaret. 


alone,—I took with me Joseph, a mutual 


mpa- 
I felt some misgivings, 
1 , 


to see how Margaret had change i; she 


acquaintance, who was to be my c 


gnon de voyage. 


was so softened, and so pal 
“ The interview was a painful one, < 
I cut it short. 


gently detained me, and said,— 


As we were going out, she 


“<«Pid you receive—your glove ?? 
“ ¢ Oh, yes,’ I said, and thanked her for 


mending it. 
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“¢ And is this all—all you have to say?’ 
she asked. 

“*T have nothing more to say—except 
good-bye.’ 

“ She held my hand. ‘ Nothing else ?’ 

“ ¢ No,—it is useless to talk of the past, 
Margaret; and the future—may you be 
happy !—Good-! ye ta 

“T thought she would speak; I could 
not believe she would let me go; but she 
did! I bore up well, until night. 
came a revulsion. 


Then 
I walked three times 
past the house, wofully tempted, my love 
and my will at cruel warfare; but I 
did not go in. At midnight I saw the 
light in her room extinguished ; I knew 
she had retired, but whether to sleep, or 
weep, or pray—how could [I tell? I 
went home. I did not close my eyes that 
night. I was glad to see 
come, after such a night! 


the morning 


“ The steamer was to sail at ten. The 
bustle of embarkation; strange seenes 


and strange faces; parting from friends ; 
the ringing of the bell ; last adieus,—some, 
who were to go with us, hurrying aboard, 


others, who were to stay behind, as has- 


tily going ashore ; the withdrawal of the: 


plank,—sad sight to many eyes! casting 
off the lines, the steamer swinging heavily 
around, the rushing, irregular motion of 
the great, slow paddles; the waving of 
handkerchiefs 
responsive signals from the crowd lining 
the wharf; off at last, — the 
friends, the crowd, the piers, and, lastly, 


from the decks, and the 
faces of 


the city itself, fading from sight ; the dash 
of spray, the freshening breeze, the novel 
sight of our little world detaching itself 
and floating away ; the feeling that Amer- 
ica was past, and Europe was next ;—all 
this filled my mind with animation and 
excitement, which shut out thoughts of 
Margaret. Could I looked with 
clairvoyant vision, and beheld her then, 
locked in her chamber, should I have 
been so happy ? 


have 


Oh, what fools vanity 
and pride make of us! Even then, with 
my heart high-strung with hope and 
courage, had I known the truth, I should 
have abandoned my friends, the voyage, 
and Europe, and returned in the pilot’s 
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boat, to find something more precious 
than all the continents and countries of 
the globe, in the love of that heart which 
I was carelessly flinging away.” 

Here Westwood took breath. The sun 
was now almost set. The prairie was 
still and cool; the heavy dews were be- 
ginning to fall; the shadows of the green 
and flowered undulations filled the hol- 
lows, like a rising tide; the headland, 
seen at first so far and small, was grow- 
ing gradually large and near; and the 
West- 


wood lighted his cigar, drew a few whiffs, 


horses moved at a quicker pace. 


and proceeded. 

“We had a voyage of eleven days. 
But to me an immense amount of ex- 
perience was crowded into that brief 
The 


start—the breeze gradually increasing to 


period. fine exhilaration of the 





a gale; then horrible sea-sickness, home- 
sickness, love-sickness; after which, the 
weather which sailors love, games, gayety, 
and flirtation. There is no such social 
freedom to be enjoyed anywhere as on 
board an ocean steamer. 


up of old associations, the opening of a 


The breaking- 


fresh existence, the necessity of new re- 
lationships,—this fuses the crust of con- 
ventionality, quickens the springs of life, 
and renders character sympathetic and 
fluent. The past is easily put away ; we 
become plastic to new influences; we are 
delighted at the dis overy of unexpected 
affinities, and astonished to find in our- 
selves so much wit, eloquence, and fine 
susceptibility, which we did not before 
ssed. 

“This freedom is especially provoca- 
We see each fair brow 
touched with a halo whose colors are the 


dream we pe SSC 


tive of flirtation. 


reflection of our own beautiful dreams. 
Loveliness is ten-fold more lovely, bathed 
in this atmosphere of romance ; and man- 
The 


love within us rushes, with swift, sweet 


hood is invested with ideal graces. 


heart-beats, to meet the love responsive 
Don’t 
artfully preparing your mind to excuse 
Take these 
things into consideration, if you will; 
then think as you please of the weakness 


in some other. think I am now 


what I am about to confess. 
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and wild impulse with which I fell in love 
with —— 

“ We will call her Flora. The most 
superb, captivating creature that ever 
ensnared the hearts of the sons of Adam. 
A fine olive complexion; magnificent 
dark auburn hair; eyes full of fire and 
softness; lips that could pout or smile 
with incomparable fascination; a figure 
of surprising symmetry, just voluptuous 
enough. But, after all, her great power 
lay in her freedom from all affectation 
and conventionality,—in her spontaneity, 
her free, sparkling, and vivacious man- 
ners. She was the most daring and daz- 
zling of women, ‘without ever appearing 
immodest or repulsive. She walked with 
such proud, secure steps over the com- 
monly accepted barriers of social inter- 
course, that even those who blamed her 
and pret nde d to be shocked were com- 
pelled to admire. She was the belle, the 
Juno, of the saloon, the supreme orna- 
ment of the upper deck. Just twenty, 
—not without wit and culture,—full of 
poetry and enthusiasm. Do you blame 
me?” 

‘Not a whit,” I said; “but for Mar- 
garet ”—— 

“ Ah, Margaret!” said Westwood, with 
asigh. “But, you see, I had given her 
up. And when one love is lost, there 
sink such awful chasms into the soul, that, 
though they cannot be filled, we must at 
least bridge them over with a new affec- 
tion. The number of marriages built in 
this way, upon false foundations of hol- 


} 


lowness and despair, is incomputable. 
We talk of jilted lovers and disappoint- 
ed girls marrying ‘out of spite.” No 
doubt, such petty feeling hurries forward 
many premature matches. But it is the 
heart, left shaken, unsupported, wretch- 
edly sinking, which reaches out its feel- 
ers for sympathy, catches at the first pen- 
etrable point, and clings like a helpless 
vine to the sunny-sided wall of the near- 
est consolation. If you wish to marry a 
girl and can’t, and are weak enough to 
desire her still, this is what you should 
do: get some capable man to jilt her. 
Then seize your chance. All the affec- 


tions which have gone out to him, un- 
met, ready to droop, quivering with the 
painful, hungry instinct to grasp some ob- 


ject, may possibly lay hold of you. Let 


the world sneer; but God pity such na- 
tures, which lack the faith and fortitude 
to live and die true to their best love ! 

“ Out of my own mouth do I condemn 
myself? Very well, I condemn myself; 
peccavi! If I had ever loved Margaret, 
then I did not love Flora. The same 
heart cannot find its counterpart indif- 
ferently in two such opposites. What 
charmed me in one was her purity, soft- 
ness, and depth of soul. What fasci- 
nated me in the other was her bloom, 
beauty, and passion. Which was the 
true sympathy ? 

“T did not stop to ask that question 
when it was most important that it should 
be seriously considered. I rushed into 
the crowd of competitors for Flora’s 
smiles, and distanced them all. I was 
pleased and proud that she took no pains 
to conceal her preference forme. We 
played chess; we read poetry out of the 
same book; we ate at the same table; 
we sat and watched the sea together, for 
hours, in those clear, bright days; we 
promenaded the deck at sunset, her hand 
upon my arm, her lips forever turning 
up tenderly towards me, her eyes pour- 
ing their passion into me. Then those 
glorious nights, when the ocean was a 
yast, wild, fluctuating stream, flashing 
and sparkling about the ship, spanned 
with a quivering bridge of splendor on 
one side, and rolling off into awful dark- 
ness and mystery, on the other; when 
the moon seemed swinging among the 
shrouds like a ball of white fire; when 
the few ships went by like silent ghosts; 
and Flora and I, in a long trance of 
happiness, kept the deck, heedless of the 
throng of promenaders, forgetful of the 
past, reckless of the future, aware only 
of our own romance, and the richness 
of the present hour. 

“ Joseph, my travelling-companion, 
looked on, and wrote letters. He showed 
me one of these, addressed to a friend 
of Margaret’s. In it he extolled Flora’s 
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beauty, piquancy, and supremacy; re- 
lated how she made all the women jeal- 
ous and all the men mad; and hinted 
I knew that that letter 
would meet Margaret’s eyes, and was 


at my triumph. 


vain enough to be pleased. 

« At last, one morning, at daybreak, I 
went on deck, and saw the shores of 
England. Only a few days before, we 
had left America behind us, brown and 
leafless, just emerging from the long 
gloom of winter; and now the slopes of 
another world arose green and inviting 
in the There 


bracing breeze; the dingy waters of 


flush of spring. was a 
the Mersey rolled up in wreaths of beau- 
ty; the 


lighters, pilot-boats, bounding over the 


fleets of ships, steamers, sloops, 


waves, meeting, tacking, plunging, sway- 
ing gracefully under the full-swelling 
canvas, presented a picture of wonderful 
animation; and the mingling hues of 
sunshine and mist hung over all. I paced 
the deck, solemnly joyful, swift thoughts 
pulsing through me of a dim far-off 
Margaret, of a near radiant Flora, of 
hope and happiness superior to fate. It 
was one of those times when the excited 
soul transfigures the world, and we mar- 
vel how we could ever succumb to a tran- 
sient sorrow while the whole universe 
blooms, and an infinite future waits to 
open for us its doors of wonder and joy. 

“Tn this state of mind I was joined 
by Flora. She laid her 


arm, and we walked up and down to- 


hand on my 
gether. She was serious, almost sad,-and 
she viewed the English hills with a pen- 
siveness which became her better than 
mirth. 

“So” she sighed, ‘all our little ro- 
mances come to an end!’ 

“¢ Not so,’ I said; ‘ or if one romance 
ends, it is to give place to another, still 
truer and sweeter. Our lives may be 
all a succession of romances, if we will 
make them so. I think now I will never 
doubt the future; for I find, that, when 
I have given up my dearest hopes, my 
best-beloved friends, and accepted the 
gloomy belief that all life besides is bar- 
ren,—then comes some new experience, 
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filling my empty cup with a still more 
delicious wine.’ 

“¢ Don’t vex me with your philosophy !’ 
said Flora. ‘I don’t know anything 
about it. All I know is this present,— 
this sky, this earth, this sea, and the joy 
between, which I can’t give up quite so 
easily as you can, with your beautiful 
theory, that something better awaits 
you. 

“«T have told you, I replied,—for I 
had been quite frank with her,— how I 
left America,—what a blank life was to 
me then; and did I not turn my back 
upon all that to meet face to face the 
greatest happiness which I have ever yet 
known? Ought not this to give me faith 
in the divinity that shapes our ends ?’ 


“* And so,’ 


have lost you, I shall have the satisfac- 


she answered, ‘when I 
tion of thinking that you are enjoying 
some still more exquisite consolation for 
the slight pangs you may have felt at 
parting from me! Your philosophy will 
make it easy for you to Say, * Good-bye! 
it was a pretty romance; I go to find 
prettier ones still”; and then forget me 
altogether !’ 

“* And you,’ I said, ‘ will that be easy 
for you?’ 

“Yes,” she cried, with spirit,—‘ any- 
thing is easy to a proud, impetuous wom- 
an, who finds that the brief romance of 
a ten-days’ acquaintance has already be- 
come tiresome to the second party. 1 
am glad I have enjoyed what .I have; 
that is so much gain, of which you can- 
not rob me; and now I ean say good-bye 
as coolly as you, or I can die of shame, 
or I can at once walk over this single 
rail into the water, and quench this little 
candle, and so an end!’ 

“She sprang upon a bench, and, I 
swear to you, I thought she was going 
down! I was so exalted by this passion- 
ate demonstration, that I should certainly 
have gone over with her, and felt per- 
fectly content to die in her arms,—at 
least, until I began to realize what a very 
disagreeable bath we had chosen to drown 
in. 

“I drew her away; I walked up and 
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down with that superb creature panting 
and palpitating almost upon my heart; I 
poured into her ear 1 know not what ex- 
travagant the 
handed sailors had fastened their cable 
to the buoy in the channel, we had knot- 


yows; and before slow- 


ted a more subtile and difficult noose, not 
to be so easily undone! 

“ Now see what strange, variable fools 
Months of 
had failed to bring about anything like a 


we are! tender intercourse 
positive engagement between Margaret 
and myself; and here behold me irrevo- 
cably pledged to Flora, after a brief ten- 
days’ acquaintance ! 

“Six mortal hours were exhausted in 
making the steamer fast,—in sending off 
her Majesty’s mails, of which the cock- 
ney speaks with a tone of reverence 
altogether disgusting to us free-minded 


Yankees,—and in entertaining the cus- 





tom-house inspectors, who paid a long 


and tedious visit to the saloon and our 


luggage. Then we were suffered to land, 
and enter the noisy, solid streets of Liv- 
erp ol, amid the donkeys and beggars 
and quaint scenes which strike the Ameri- 


All this 


delay, the weariness and impatience, the 


can so oddly upon a first visit. 


the morning and the 


contrast between 
hard, grim reality of mid-day, brought 
me down from my elevation. I felt 
alarmed to think of what had passed. 
I seeme 1 


unadvised 


to have been doing some wild, 


act in a fit of intoxication. 
Margaret came up before me, sad, silent, 
and 


reproachful ; as I gazed upon Flora’s 


bedimmed face, 1 wondered how I had 
been SO ¢ harm I 


“ We took the fir 


where we 


st train for London, 


arrived at midnight. Two 
weeks in that vast Babel,— 
Paris! 


carried us out of John 


then, ho! for 
Twelve hours by rail and steamer 
Bull’s dominions 
into the brilliant metropolis of his French 
neighbor. Joseph accompanied us, and 
wrote letters home, filled with gossip 
which I 


knew, or hoped, would make 


Margaret writhe. I had not found it so 
easy to forget her as I had supposed it 
would be. Flora’s power over me was 


sovereign; but when I was weary of the 
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dazzle and whirl of the life she led me, 
—when I looked into the depths of my 
heart, and saw what the thin film of pas- 
sion and pleasure concealed,—in those 
serious moments which would come, and 
my soul put stern questions to me, 
then, Sir,—then—Margaret had her re- 
venge. 

“ A month, crowded and glittering with 
novelty and incident, preceded our de- 
parture for Switzerland. I accompanied 
Flora’s party ; Joseph remained behind. 
We left Paris about the middle of June, 
I have no 
words to speak of that era in my life. 


and returned in September. 


I saw, enjoyed, suffered, learned so 
much! Flora was always glad, magnifi- 
But, as I knew her 
longer, my moments of misgiving became 
If I had 


aspired to nothing higher than a life of 


cent, irresistible. 
more frequent and profound. 


sensuous delights, she would have been 
all I could wish. But —— 

‘We were to spend the winter in 
Italy. Meanwhile, we had another month 
Here I had found Joseph 


again, who troubled me a good deal with 


in Paris. 


certain rumors he had received concern- 
ing Margaret. According to these, she 
had been in feeble health ever since we 
left, and her increasing delicacy was be- 
ginning to alarm her friends. ‘ But, add- 
ed another of Joseph’s correspondents, 
‘don’t let Westwood flatter himself that 
he is the cause, for she is cured of him; 
and there is talk of an engagement be- 
tween her and a handsome young clergy- 
man, who is both eloquent and fascinat- 
ing.’ 

“This bit of gossip made me very 
bitter and angry. ‘ Forget me so soon?’ 
I said; ‘and 
another man ?’ 


receive the attentions of 
You see how consistent 
I was, to condemn her for the very fault 
I had myself been so eager to commit! 

“ Well, the round of rides, excursions, 
soirées, visits to the operas and theatres, 
walks on the Boulevards, and in the gab 
The 


evening before we were to set out for the 


leries of the Louvre, ended at last. 


South of France, I was at my lodgings, 


unpacking and repacking the luggage 


Pate) 
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which I had left in Joseph’s care during 
my absence among the Alps; I was mel- 
ancholy, dissatisfied with the dissipations 
which had exhausted my time and ener- 
I had 


not preserved a single memento of her; 


gies, and thinking of Margaret. 


and now I wished I had one,—if only a 
withered leaf, or a line of her writing. 
In this mood, I chanced to cast my eye 
upon a stray glove, in the bottom of my 
trunk. 
the impulse of the moment,—before I 


I snatched at it eagerly, and, in 


reflected that I was wronging Flora,— 
Yes, I found the 
place where it had been mended, the 
spot Margaret’s fingers had touched, and 
gave it a kiss for every stitch. 


pressed it to my lips. 


Then, in- 
eensed at myself, I flung it from me, and 
I walked towards 
the Place de la Concorde, where the bril- 


hurried from the room. 


liant lamps burned like a constellation. 
I strolled through the Elysian Fields, 
and watched the lights of the carriages 
swarming like fire-flies up the long ave- 
nue ; stopped by the concert gardens, and 
listened to the glorified girls singing un- 
der rosy and golden pavilions the last 
songs of the season; wandered about the 
fountains,—by the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, where the trees stood so shadowy 
and still, and the statues gleamed so pale, 
—along the quays of the Seine, where 
the waves rolled so dark be low,—trying 
to settle my thoughts, to master myself, to 
put Margaret from me. 

“ Weary at length, I returned to my 
chamber, seated myself-composedly, and 
looked down at the glove which lay where 
I had thrown it, upon the polished floor. 
Mechanically I stooped and took up a bit 
of folded paper. 
I unrolled it, and read. It 


It was written upon,— 
as if I 
Had 


the apparition of Margaret herself risen 


was 
had opened the record of doom ! 
suddenly before me, I could not have 
It 


from her,— and such a note! 


been more astounded. was a note 
— full of 
love, suffering, and humility,—poured out 
of a heart so deep and tender and true, 
that the shallowness of my own seemed ut- 
terly contemptible, in comparison with it. 


J cannot tell you what was written, but it 
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was more than even my most cruel and 
exacting pride could have asked. It was 
what would once have made me wild with 
joy,—now it almost maddened me with 
despair. I, who had often talked fine phi- 
losophy to others, had not a grain of that 
article left to physic my own malady. But 
one course seemed plain before me, and 
that was, to go quietly and drown myself 
in the Seine, which I had seen flowing 
so swift and dark under the bridges, an 
hour ago, when I stood and mused upon 
the tragical corpses its solemn flood had 
swallowed. 

“T am a little given to superstition, and 
the mystery of the note excited me. I 
have no doubt but there was some subtile 
connection between it and the near pres- 
ence of Margaret’s spirit, of which I had 
that night been conscious. But the note 
had reached me by no supernatural meth- 
od, as I was at first half inclined to be- 
lieve. It was, probably, the touch, the 
atmosphere, the ineffably fine influence 
had pene- 
trated my unconscious perceptions, and 


which surrounded it, which 


brought her near. The paper, the glove, 
were full of Margaret,—full of something 
besides what we vaguely call mental asso- 
ciations,—full of emanations of the very 
love and suffering which she had breath 
ed into the writing. 

“ How the note came there upon the 
floor was a riddle which I was too much 
natural 


bewildered to explain by any 


means. Joseph, who burst in upon me, 
in my extremity of pain and difficulty, 
salved it at once. It had fallen out of 
the glove, where it had lain folded, silent, 
unnoticed, during all this intervening pe- 


Mar- 


garet had done her duty, in time; I had 


riod of folly and vexation of soul. 


only myself to blame for the tangle in 
which I now found myself. I was think- 
ing of Flora, upon the deck of the steam- 
ship, when, in a moment of chagrin, she 
had been so near throwing herself over; 
wondering to what fate her passion and 
impetuosity would hurry her now, if she 
knew ; cursing myself for my weaknes: 
and perfidy ; while Joseph kept asking 


me what I intended to do. 
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“<Do? do?’ I said, furiously,—‘I 
shall kill you, that is what I shall do, if 
you drive me mad with questions which 
neither angels nor fiends can answer !’ 

“¢T know what you will do,’ said Jo- 
and 


go home 


seph; ‘you will g 


Margaret.’ 

“ You can have no conception of the 
effect of 
marry Margaret. I 


seen men shake with the ague. 


marry 


these words.— Go home and 
have 


All that 


might have been,—what might be still,— 


she yk as I 


the happiness cast away, and perhaps yet 
within my reach,—the temptation of the 
Devil, who appeal d to my cowardice, to 
fly from FI 


honor and her life, for Margaret,—all this 


break my vows, 





ra, risk my 
rushed through me tumultuously. At 
length I said, 

“ ¢ No, Joseph . 


thing. 


I shall do 


I can never be worthy of Mar- 


no such 


garet; it will be only by fasting and 
prayer that I can make myself worthy 
of Flora.’ 
“¢ Will you start for Italy in the morn- 
ing ?’ he asked, pitilessly. 
‘ For the 


groaned. Flora, travel with her, 


Italy in 


Meet 


play the hypocrite, with smiles on 


morning ?’ I 


my 
lips and hell in my heart,—or thunder- 
strike her at once with the truth ;—what 
was I todo? To some men the question 
would, perhaps, have presented few diffi- 
culties. But for me, Sir, who am not 
quite devoid of conscience, whatever you 
may think,—let me tell you, I'd rather 
hang by sharp hooks over a roasting fire 
than be Ww iN sus 
two such alt 


of both 


pended as I was betwixt 
rnatives, and feel the torture 
“ Having driven Joseph away, I lock- 
suffered 
the torments of the damned in as quiet a 
Then 


and looked at me with 


ed myself into my room, and 


manner as possible, until morning. 
; 


Joseph returned, 
dismay. 

“* For Heaven’s sake!’ he said, * you 
ought not to let this thing kill you,—and 
it will, if you keep on.’ 

“* So better,’ I said, ‘if it 
kills But 


alarmed. Keep perfectly cool, and at- 


much the 


nobody but me. don’t be 
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tend to the commission I am going to 
trust to you. I can’t see Flora this morn- 
ing; I must gain a little time. Go to 
the station of the Lyons railway, where 
I have engaged to meet her party; say 
to her that I am detained, but that I will 
join her on the journey. Give her no 
time to question you, and be sure that 
she does not stay behind.’ 

“*¢]'ll manage it,—trust me!’ said Jo- 


And off he started. At the end 


of two hours, which seemed twenty, he 


seph. 


burst into my room, erying,— 
! I told her 


and 


eae Good news ! she is fone 

would 

have to get another from our minister.’ 
“¢ What!’ 


her?’ 


you had lost your passport, 
I exclaimed, ‘ you lied to 


“¢ Oh! there was no ot! said 


Joseph, ingenuously,—‘ she is so sharp! 


er way!’ 


They’re to wait for you at M irseilles. 
But I'll manage that, too. On th 
rival at the Hétel d’Orient, 


a telegraphic dispatch fi 








ir ar- 
they'll find 
mme. I wager 
a hat, they'll leave in the first steamer for 
Naples. 
leisure.’ 

“* Thank you, Joseph.’ 

“T felt 
The next day I was attacked by 


how long I struggled 


Then you can follow at your 


relieved. Then came a reac- 
tion. 
fever. I know not 
against it, but it mastered me. The last 
things I 


friends, the 


1e visits of 
talk of a French 


and consultations, 


remember were ft 
strange 
physician, whispers 


which I knew were about me, yet took 
no interest in,—and at length Joseph 
rushing to my bedside, in a flutter of 
agitation, and gasping,— 

“* Flora !’ 

“é¢ What of Flora?’ I demanded. 


“*¢T telegraphed, but she wouldn’t go; 


is here !’ 


she has come back ; she 

“TI was sinking back into the stupor 
from which I had been roused, when I 
heard a rustling which seemed afar off, 
yet was in my chamber; then a vision 
appeared to my sickened sight,—a’ face 
which I dimly thought I had seen before, 
—a flood of curls and a rain of kisses 
showering upon me,—sobs and devouring 


caresses,—Flora’s voice calling me pas- 
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sionate names; and I lying so passive, 
faintly struggling to remember, until my 
soul sauk whirling in darkness, and I 
knew no more. 

“ One morning, I cannot tell you how 
long afier, I awoke and found myself in 
a strange-looking room, filled with strange 
objects, not the least strange of which 
was the thing that seemed myself. At 
first I looked with vague and motionless 
curiosity out of the Lethe from which 
my mind slowly emerged; painless, and 
at peace ; listlessly questioning whether 
I was alive or dead,—whether the limp 
weight lying in bed there was my body, 
—the meaning of the silence and the 
closed curtains. Then, with a succession 
of painful flashes, as if the pole of an 
electrical battery had been applied to 
my brain, memory returned,— Margaret, 
Flora, Paris, delirium. I next remember 
hearing myself groan aloud,—then seeing 
Joseph at my side. I tried to speak, but 
Upon my pillow was a glove, 
and he placed it against my cheek. An 
indescribable, thrill shot 
through me; still I could not speak. 


Like Mrs. 


could not. 
excruciating 


After that, came a relapse. 
Browning's poet, I lay 


**Twixt gloom and gleam, 


With Death and Life a 





t each extreme.’ 
“ But one morning I was better. I 
could talk. Joseph bent over me, weep- 
ing for joy. 
“* The danger is past!’ he said. ‘ The 
doctors say you will get well!’ 
*1 


9° 


“+ Have I been so ill, then ? 


“<¢Til?’ echoed Joseph. ° Nobody 
thought you could live. We all gave 
you up, except her ;—and she ’"—— 

“¢ She!’ I said,—‘is she here ?’ 


“¢From the moment of ber arrival,’ 
replied Joseph, ‘she has never left you. 
Oh, if you don’t thank God for her,—he 
lowered his voice,— and live all the rest 
of your life just to reward her, you are 
the most ungrateful wretch! You would 
certainly have died but for her. She 
has scarcely slept, till this morning, when 
they said you would recover.’ 


“Joseph paused. Every word he 
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spoke went down like a weight of lead 
into my soul. I had, indeed, been con- 
scious of a tender hand soothing my 
pillow, of a lovely form flitting through 
my dreams, of a breath and magnetic 
touch of love infusing warm, sweet life 
into me,—but it had always seemed Mar- 
garet, never Flora. 
“* The glove ?’ I asked. 
“Here it is” said Joseph. ‘In your 
delirium you demanded it; you would 
not be without it; you caressed it, and ad- 
dressed to it the tenderest ape strophes.’ 
“¢ And Flora,—she heard ?’ 
“¢Flora ?’ repeated Joseph. ‘ Don’t 
you know—haven’t you any idea—what 


1? 


has happened ? It has been terrible! 


“*Tell me at once!’ I said. ‘ Kee 
P 

nothing back !’ 

“<TImmediately-on her return from 


Marseilles,—you remember that ?’ 
“<* Yes, yes! 


“¢She established herself here. 


go on !’ 

No- 
body could come between her and you; 
and a brave, true girl she proved herself. 
She 
offered the doctors extravagant sums— 


Oh, but she was wild about you! 


she would have bribed Heaven itself, if 
she could—not to let you die. But there 
came a time,—one night, when you were 
raving about Margaret,—I tell you, it 
was terrible! She would have the truth, 
and so I told her,—everything, from the 
beginning. It makes me shudder now to 
think of it,—it struck her so like death!’ 
“‘*What did she say ?—what did she 
do?’ 

“*She didn’t say much, — “ Oh, my 
God! my God !’ like that. 
The next morning she showed me a let- 
ter which she had written to Margaret.’ 

“* To Margaret?’ I started up, but 
fell back again, helpless, with a groan. 


’"—- something 


“* Yes, said Joseph,— and it was a 
letter worthy of the noblest woman. I 
wrote another, for I thought Margaret 
ought to know everything. It might 
yours, too. In the 
mean time, I had got worse news from 


save her life, and 
her still,—that her health continued to 
decline, and that her physician saw no 
hope for her except in a voyage to Italy. 
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But that she resolutely refused to un- 
dertake, until she got those letters. You 
know the rest.’ 

“¢ The rest ?’ I said, as a horrible sus- 
‘You told me 
something terrible had happened.’ 

«“ ¢ Yes,—to 


heard the worst. 


picion flashed upon me. 
Flora. But you have 
She is gone; she is by 
this time in Rome.’ 

“*Flora gone? But you said she was 
here.’ 

“6 She? But did you think 
I meant Flora? I supposed you knew. 
Not Flora,—but Margaret! Margaret !’ 

“T shrieked out, ‘Margaret?’ That’s 
the last I remember,—at least, the last I 
can tell. 


So she is ! 


She was there,—I was in her 
arms ;—she had crossed the sea, not to 
And Flora 


had gone, and my dreams were true; and 


save her own life, but mine. 


the breath and magnetic touch of love, 
which infused warm, sweet life into me, 
and seemed not Flora’s, but Margaret’s, 
were no illusion, and——-what more can 
I tell ? 

“ From the moment of receiving those 
letters, Margaret’s energies were roused, 
and she had becun to regain her health. 
There is no such potent medicine as hope 
and love. It had saved her, and it saved 
me. My recovery was sure and speedy. 
The hap; had 


I 
great, too dear to be ever possible 


iness which seemed too 
was 
now mine. She wa 


Only 


with me again, all my 
own! 





he convalescent, who feels 


the glow of love quicken the pure pulses 





of returning health, knows what perfect 
bliss is. 
“ As soon 


travel, we 


as I was strong enough to 
Italy, the faithful 
We enjoyed 


, its palaces and galleries of 


set out for 
Joseph accompanying us. 
Florence art, 
the quaint old churches, about which the 


religious sentiment of ages seems to hang 


like an atmosphere, the morning and 
evening clamor of musical bells, the 
Arno, and the olive-crowned Tuscan 


hills,—all so delightful to the senses and 
the soul. After Florence, Naples, with its 
beautiful, dangerous, voleanic environs, 
where the ancients aptly. located their 
heaven and hell, and where a luxurious, 
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passionate people absorbs into its blood 
the spirit of the soil, and the fire and 
languor of the clime. From Naples to 
Rome, where we saw St. Peter’s, that 
bubble on the surface of the globe, which 
the next earthquake may burst, the Vati- 
can, with its marvels of statuary, the 
ruined temples of the old gods and 
heroes, the Campagna, the Pope, and— 
Flora. We had but a glimpse of her. 
We 


had been musing about that vast and 


It was one night, at the Colosseum. 


solemn pile by the moonlight, which 
silvered it over with indescribable beau- 
ty, and at last, accompanied by our 
guides, bearing torches, we ascended 
through dark and broken passages to the 
As 


we were passing along one side, we saw 


upper benches of the amphitheatre. 


picturesquely moving through the shad- 
ows of the opposite walls, with the im- 
mense arena between, the red-flaring 
torches and half-illuminated figures of 
I don’t know 
whether it was instinct, or acuteness of 


another party of visitors. 


vision, that suggested Flora; but, with a 
sudden leap of the heart, I felt that she 
was there. We descended, and passed 
out under the dark arches of the stupen- 
dous ruin. The other visitors walked a 
little in advance of us,—two of the num- 
ber lingering behind their companions ; 
and certain words of tenderness and pas- 
sion we heard, which strangely brought 
to my mind those nights on the ocean- 
steamer. 

“* What is the matter with you ?’ said 
Margaret, looking in my face. 

“« Hush!’ I whispered,—‘ there—that 
woman—is Flora!’ 

“ She clung to me,—I drew her closer, 
as we paused; and the happy couple 
went on, over the ancient Forum, by the 
silent columns of the ruined temples, 
and disappeared from sight upon the 
summit of the Capitoline Hill. 

“ A few months later, we heard of the 
marriage of Flora to an English baro- 
net; she is now my Lady, and I must do 
her the justice to say that I never knew 
a woman better fitted to bear that title. 
As for Margaret,—if you will return with 
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me to my home on the Hudson, after we 
have finished our hunt after those West- 
ern lands, you shall see her, together 
with the loveliest pair of children that 
ever made two proud parents happy. 


fi) ———- 
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“ And here,” added Westwood, “we 
have arrived at the end of our day’s 


journey; we have had the Romance of 


the Glove, and now—let’s have some 
supper.” 





TO 
ON RECEIVING HIS 
“ (PRINTED, NOT 
WELL thought! 


The songs to Love and F 


“FEW VERSES FOR 


A FEW FRIENDS.” 


” 


PUBLISHED. ) 


Who would not rather hear 


‘riendship sung, 


Than those which move the stranger’s tongue 


And feed his unselected ear ? 


Our social joys are more than fame ; 


Life withers in the public look : 


Why mount the pillory « 
Or barter comfort for a name 


of a book, 


9 


Who in a house of glass would dwell, 


With curious eyes at eve 
To ring him in and out ¢ 
Who wants the public crier’s 


ry pane ? 
again 


bell ? 


To see the angel in one’s way, 


Who wants to play the ¢ 


ass’s part, 


Bear on his back the wizard Art, 


And in his service speak or I 


And who his manly locks wo 
And quench the eyes of 
To share the noisy reco! 
That mocked the shorn and | 


The heart has needs beyond 
And, starving in the ple 


Of strange gifts, craves 


ray ¢ 


uld shave 
common sense, 
npense 


slinded slave ? 


the head, 
nitude 


its common food, 


Our human nature’s daily bread. 


We are but men: no gods ar 


e we 


To sit in mid-heaven, cold and bleak, 


Each separate, on his painful peak, 


Thin-cloaked in self-complace 


ancy ! 


Better his lot whose axe is swung 


In Wartburg woods, or that poor girl’s 
Who by the Ilm her spindle whirls 


And sings the songs that Lut 


her sung, 
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Than his, who, old and cold and vain, 

At Weimar sat, a demigod, 

And bowed with Jove’s imperial nod 
His votaries in and out again ! 
Ply, Vanity, thy winged feet! 
Ambition, hew thy rocky stair ! 
Who envies him who feeds on air 
The icy splendors of his seat? 


I see your Alps above me cut 
The dark, cold sky,—and dim and lone 
I see ye sitting, stone on stone, 

With human senses dulled and shut. 


I could not reach you, if I would, 
Nor sit among your cloudy shapes ; 
And (spare the fable of the Grapes 
And Fox) I would not, if I could. 


Keep to your lofty pedestals ! 
The safer plain below I choose : 
Who never wins can rarely lose, 
Who never climbs as rarely falls 


Let such as love the eagle’s scream 
Divide with him his home of ice: 
For me shall gentler notes suffice,— 

The valley-song of bird and stream, 


The pastoral bleat, the drone of bees, 
The flail-beat chiming far away, 
The cattle-low at shut of day, 


The voice of God in leaf and breeze! 


Then lend thy hand, my wiser friend, 

And help me to the vales below, 

(In truth, I have not far to go,) 
Where sweet with flowers the fields extend. 


THE SINGING-BIRDS AND THEIR SONGS. 





THOSE persons enjoy the most happi- ately around them. But these common 


ness, if possessed of a benevolent heart 
and favored by ordinary circumstances 
of fortune, who have acquired by habit 
and education the power of deriving 
pleasure from objects that lie immedi- 


sources of happiness are opened to those 
only who are endowed with genius, or 
who have received a certain kind of in- 
The more ordinary 
the mental and moral organization and 


tellectual training. 
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culture of the individual, the more far- 
fetched and dear-bought must be his en- 
joyments. Nature has given us in full 
development only those appetites which 
are necessary to our physical well-being. 
She has left our moral appetites and 
capacities in the germ, to be developed 
Hence 


come 


by education and circumstances. 
those that 
chiefly from the exercise of the imagina- 


agreeable sensations 
tion, which may be called the pleasures 
of sentiment, are available only to per- 
sons of a peculiar refinement of mind. 
The ignorant and rude may be dazzled 
and delighted by physical beauty, and 
charmed by loud and stirring sounds; 
but those more simple melodies and less 
attractive colors and forms that appeal 
to the mind for their principal effect act 
more powerfully upon individuals of su- 
perior culture. 

In proportion as we have been trained 
to be agreeably affected by the outward 
the that 
proceed from the animate and inanimate 


forms of Nature, and sounds 
world, are we capable of being made 
happy without resorting to expensive 
and vulgar recreations. It ought, there- 
fore, to be one of the chief points in the 
education of youth, while teaching them 
the still more important offices of hu- 
manity, to cultivate and enliven their 
susceptibility to the charms of natural 
objects. Then would the aspects of 
Nature, continually changing with the 
progress of the seasons and the sounds 
that enliven their march, satisfy, in a 
great measure, that craving for agreeable 
sensations which leads mankind away 
from humble and healthful pursuits to 
those of a more artificial and exciting 
life. 
sists not so much in their cheapness as in 
their favorable moral influences, which 
improve the heart, while they lead the 
mind to observations that pleasantly ex- 
ercise and develope, without tasking its 
powers. The quiet emotions, half musi- 
cal and half poetical, which are awak- 
ened by listening to the songs of birds, 
belong to this class of refined enjoy- 
ments. 


The value of such pleasures con- 
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But the music of birds, though agree- 
able to all, conveys positive and durable 
pleasure only to those who have learned 
to associate with their notes, in connec- 
tion with the scenes of Nature, a thou- 
sand interesting and romantic images. 
To many persons of this character it af- 
fords more delight than the most brilliant 
music of the opera or the concert. “In 
vain, therefore, will it be said, as an ob- 
jection, that the notes of birds have no 
charm, save that which is derived from 
association, and that, considered as music, 
they do not equal that of the most simple 


reed or flageolet. It is sufficient to re- 






mark, that the most delightful influences 


of Nature proceed from those sights and 


sounds that appeal to the imagination 


and affections through the medium of 
slight and almost insensible impressions 
made upon the eye and the ear. At the 


moment when these physical impressions 
exceed a certain mean, the spell is brok- 
en, and the enjoyment becomes sensual, 
not intellectual. How soon, indeed, would 
the songs of birds lose their effect, if they 
were loud and brilliant, like a band of 
instruments! It is their simplicity that 
gives them their charm. 

As a further illustration of this point, 
it may be remarked that simple melodies 
have among all people exercised a great- 
er power over the imagination than loud- 
er and more complicated music. Nature 
employs a very small amount of physical 
sensation to create an intellectual passion, 
and when an excess is used a diminished 
effect is produced. I am persuaded that 
the effect of a great part of our sacred 
music is lost by an excess of harmony 
On 


the same principle, a loud crash of thun- 


and a too great volume of sound. 
der deafens and terrifies ; but its low and 
distant rumbling produces an agreeable 
emotion of sublimity. 

The songs of birds are as intimately 
allied with poetry as with music. The 
lark has been aptly denominated a “ feath- 
ered lyric” by one of the English poets; 
and the analogy becomes apparent when 
we consider how much the song of a bird 
resembles a lyrical ballad in its influence 
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on the mind. Though it utters no words, 
how plainly it suggests a long train of 
agreeable images of love, beauty, friend- 
ship, and home! When a young person 
the 


endowed 


has suffered wound of 
fails, if 


with a sensitive mind, to listen to the 


any severe 


affections, he seldom 


birds as sharers in his affliction. Through 
them the deities of the groves seem to 
offer him their consolation. By indulg- 
ing this habit of making companionship 
with the objects of Nature, all pleasing 


sounds gradually become cer- 


sights and 

tain anodynes for his sorrow; and those 

who have this mental alembic for turning 

grief into a poetic melancholy can sel- 

dom be reduced to a state of absolute 

despondency. Poetry, or rather the po- 
, 


etic sentiment, exalts all our pleasures 


and soothes all our afflictions by some 


illusive charm, whether it be turned in- 
to the channel of religion or romance. 
Without this reflection of light from the 
imagination, what is the passion of love? 
and what is our love of beauty and of 
sweet sounds, but a mere gravitation ? 
The voice of every singing-bird has its 


associations i 


1 the minds of all suscepti- 
ble persons who were born and nurtured 
within the precincts of its untutored min- 
strelsy. The music of birds is modulated 


in. pleasant unison with all the chords 


of affection d imagination, filling the 





soul with a lively consciousness of happi- 


ness and beauty, and soothing it with 


romantic vi f memory,—of love, 


when it was an ethereal sentiment of ad- 


oration and not a passion, and of friend- 


ship, when it was a passion and not an 


° dos 


expedience, f dear and simple adven- 


tures, and of ides who had part in 


them,—of dappled mornings, and serene 
and glowing § sunsets, of sequestered 


nooks and mossy se its in the old wood,— 


of paths by the and flowers 


riverside, 
that smiled a bright weleome to our ram- 
bling, — of lingerin from 


old by-ways, overshadowed 


« departures 
home, and of 
by trees and hedged with roses and vibur- 


nums, that spread their shade and their 
perfume around our path to gladden our 


By tl 






return. 


is pleasant instrumentality 
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has Nature provided for the happiness of 
those who have learned to be delighted 
with the survey of her works, and with 
the sound of those voices which she has 
appointed to communicate to the human 
soul the joys of her inferior creation. 
The singing-birds, with reference to 
their songs, may be divided into four 
classes. First, the Rapid Singers, whose 
song is uninterrupted, of considerable 
length, and uttered with fervor, and in 
Second, the Moderate 


notes are slowly modu- 


apparent ecstasy. 
Singers, whose 
lated, but without pauses or rests between 
their different strains. Third, the Inter- 
rupted Singers, who seldom modulate 
their notes with rapidity, and make de- 
cided pauses between their several strains, 
of which there are in general from five 
Fourth, the Warblers, 


whose notes consist of only one or two 


to eight or nine. 


strains, not combined into a song. 


The canary, among foreign birds, and 





the linnet and bobolink, among American 
birds, are familiar examples of the first 
class; the common robin and the veery 
of the second; the wood-thrush, the cat- 
bird, and the mocking-bird, of the third; 
and the blue-bird, the pewee, and the 
purple martin, of the fourth class. It 
may be added, that some birds are nearly 
periodical in their habits of singing, pre- 
ferring the and 
oceasional periods in other parts of the 


morning and evening, 


day, while others sing almost indifferently 
at all 
spec ies, however, are more tuneful in the 


early morning than at any other hour. 


hours. The greater number of 


June, in this part of the world, is the 
Many of 


our principal songsters do not arrive until 


most vocal month of the year. 
near the middle of May ; and all, whether 
they come early or late, continue in song 
the The 
bobolink. which is one of the first to be- 


throughout month of June. 


come silent, continues vocal until the 


second week in July. So nearly simul- 
taneous is the discontinuance of the songs 
of this species, that it might seem as if 
their silence were preconcerted, and that 
by a vote they had, on a certain day, 


adjourned over to another year. If an 
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unusually genial day occurs about the 
seventh of July, we may hear multitudes 
of them singing merrily on that occasion. 
Should this time be followed by two or 
three successive days of chilly and rainy 
weather, their tunefulness is so generally 
brought to a close during this period, that 
we may not hear another musical note 
from a single individual after the seventh. 
The 


soon as their amorous dalliances and the 


songs of birds are discontinued as 


care of their offspring have ceased. 
Hence those that but 


brood of young during the season, like the 


birds raise one 
bobolink, are the first to become silent. 
No one of the New England birds is 
an autumnal warbler; though the song- 
sparrow often greets the fine mornings in 
October with his lays, and the shore-lark, 
after spending the summer in Labrador 
and about the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
is sometimes heard in autumn, soaring 
and singing at the dawn of day, while on 
The bobolink, 
the veery, or Wilson’s thrush, the red 


his passage to the South. 


thrush, and the galden robin, are silent 
after the middle of July ; the wood-thrush, 
the cat-bird, and the common robin, not 
until a month later; but the song-sparrow 
alone continues to sing throughout the 
The 


year, in New England, embraces a period 


summer. tuneful season of the 
of about four months, from the middle of 
April to the middle of August. 

There are certain times of the day, as 
well as certain seasons of the year, when 
the birds are most musical. The grand 
concert of the feathered tribe takes place 
during the hour between dawn and sun- 
rise. During the remainder of the day 
they sing less in concert, though many 
species are very musical at noonday, and 
seem, like the nocturnal birds, to prefer 
the hour when others are silent. At sun- 
set there is an apparent attempt to unite 
once more in chorus, but this is far from 
being so loud or so general as in the 
The little birds which I have 
classed in the fourth division are a very 
important accompaniment to the anthem 
of dawn, their notes, though short, serv- 


morning. 


ing agreeably to fill up the pauses made 
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Thus, the hair- 
bird (Fringilla Socialis) has a sharp and 
trilling note, without any modulation, and 


by the other musicians. 


not at all melodious, when heard alone; 
but in the morning it is the chief harmo- 
nizer of the whole chorus, and serves, 
more than any other voice, to give unity 
and symphony to the multitude of miscel- 
laneous parts. 

There are not many birds whose notes 
could be accurately described upon the 
gamut. The nearest approach we can 
make to accuracy is to give some general 
Their 


musical intervals can be distinguished but 


idea of their time and modulation. 


with difficulty, on account of the rapidity 
of their utterance. I have often attempt- 
ed to transcribe some of their notes upon 
the musical scale, but I am persuaded that 
such sketches can be only approximations 
to literal correctness. As different in- 
dividuals of the same species sing very 
differently, the notes, as transcribed from 
the song of one individual, will never ex- 
actly represent the song of another. If 
we listen attentively, however, to a num- 
ber of songs, we shall detect in all of 
them a theme, as it is termed by musi- 
cians, of which the different individuals 
of the species warble their respective 
variations. Every song is, te hniecally 
speaking, a fantasia constructed upon 
this theme, from which none of the spe- 
cies ever departs. 

It is very generally believed that the 
singing-birds are confined to temperate 
latitudes, and that the tropical birds have 
not the gift of song. That tltis is an er- 
ror is apparent from the testimony of 
travellers, who speak of the birds in the 
Sandwich Islands and New Zealand as 
singing delightfully, and some fine song- 
sters are occasionally imported in cages 
from tropical climates. The origin of 
this notion may be explained in sev- 
eral ways. It is worthy of notice that 
within the tropics the singing season of 
different species of birds does not occur 
at the same time. One species may be 
musical in the spring, another in sum- 
mer, and others in autumn and winter. 
When one species, therefore, has begun 
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to sing, another has ceased, so that, at 
whatever time of the year the traveller 
stops, he hears but few birds engaged in 
song. 

In the temperate latitudes, on the con- 
trary, as soon as the birds arrive, they 
commence building their nests, and be- 
come musical at the same time. If a 
stranger from a tropical climate should 
arrive in this country in the spring, and 
remain here during the months of May 
and June, he would hear more birds 
singing together than he ever heard at 
once in his own clime; but were he to 
arrive about the middle of July, when 
the greater number of our birds have dis- 
continued their songs, he would probably, 
if he knew the reputation of the Northern 
If 


there are as many birds singing at one 


birds, marvel a little at their silence. 


time during the whole year, in the hot 
climates, as we hear in this country in 
the latter half of 
average would appear to be on the side 
of the former. 


summer, the greater 


It may also be remarked, that the sing- 
ing-birds of the tropics are not so well 
known as those of latitudes 


which are inhabited by civilized men. 


temperate 


The savages and barbarians, who are the 
principal inhabitants of hot countries, are 
I of the 


observant the habits or 
voices of the singing-birds. A musician 


seldom 
of the feathered race, as well as a harpist 
or violinist, must have an appreciating 
audience, or his powers can never be 
But 


with the same audience, the tropical sing- 


made known to the world. even 
ing-birds would probably be less esteemed 
than songsters of equal merit in the tem- 
perate latitudes; for, amid the stridulous 
and deafening sounds made by the in- 
sects in warm climates, the notes of birds 
would be scarcely audible. 

We are still inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that there is a larger proportion of 
musical birds in the temperate than in 
the torrid zone, because in the former 
region there are more of those species 
that build low and live among the grass 
and shrubbery, and it is well known that 
the singing-birds are mostly of the latter 
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description. In warm climates the vege- 
tation consists chiefly of trees and tall 
vines, forming together an umbrageous 
canopy overhead, with but a scanty un- 
dergrowth. In temperate latitudes the 
shrubbery predominates, especially in 
the most northerly parts. Moreover, 
the grasses that furnish by their seeds a 
great proportion of the food of the small- 
er birds are almost entirely wanting in 
the torrid zone. 

The birds that live in trees are re- 
markable for their brilliant plumage ; 
those that live upon the ground and in 
This 


is a provision of Nature for their protec- 


the shrubbery are plainly dressed. 


tion, as the ground-birds must have a 
predominance of tints that resemble the 
general hues of the surface of the earth. 
I do not know a single brightly-plumed 
bird that nestles upon the ground, unless 
the bobolink may be considered an ex- 
ception. They are almost invariably col- 
The birds that in- 
habit the trees, on the other hand, need 
less of this protection, though the females 


ored like sparrows. 


are commonly of an olive or greenish 
yellow, which harmonizes with the gen- 
eral hue of the foliage, and screens them 
from observation, while sitting upon the 
nest. The male, on the contrary, who 
the 


plumage that will render him conspicu- 


seldom sits upon nest, requires a 


ous to the female and to the young, after 
It is remark- 
able, that Nature, in all cases in which 


they have left their nest. 


she has created a difference in the plum- 
age of the male and female, has used the 
hues of their plumage only for the pro- 
tection of the mother and the young, for 
whose advantage she has dressed the 
male parent in colors that must some- 
what endanger his own safety. 

The color of the plumage of birds seems 
to bear less relation to their powers of 
song than to their habitats; and as the 
birds that live in trees are commonly less 
tuneful, they are more brilliantly array- 
ed. The bird employs his song in woo- 
ing his mate, as well as in entertaining 
her after she is wedded; and it is not un- 
likely that Nature may have compensated 
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those which are deficient in song by giv- 
ing them a superior beauty of plumage. 
As the offices of courtship devolve entire- 
ly upon the males, it is the more neces- 
sary that they should be possessed of con- 
spicuous attractions; but as the task of 
sitting upon the nest devolves upon the 
female, she requires more of that protec- 
tion which arises from the conformity of 
her plumage with the general hue of the 
While 


she is sitting, the plain hues of her dress 


objects that surround her nest. 


protect her from observation ; but when 
she leaves her nest to seek her compan- 
ion, she is enabled by his brilliant colors 
om 
The 


male is diligent in providing for the wants 


the more easily to discover him. 


of the offspring, and hence it is important 
that his dress should render him conspic- 
uous. When the young birds have left 
the nest, upon seeing the flash of his 
plumage, they immediately utter their 
call, and by this note, which might not 
otherwise be sounded at the right moment, 
he detects them and supplies them with 
food. 
come into their neighborhood, he over- 


looks the plainly-dressed mother and off- 


Should a bird of prey suddenly 


spring, and gives chase to the male par- 
ent, who not only escapes, but at the 
same time diverts the attention of the 
foe from his defenceless progeny. 

But the birds that build 
upon the ground or among the shrub- 


low, either 


bery, are exposed to a greater number 
Hence it be- 
comes necessary that the males as well as 


and variety of enemies. 


the females should have that protection 
which is afforded by sobriety of color. 
Not being made conspicuous by their 
plumage, they are endowed with the gift 
of song, that they may make known their 
presence to their mate and their young 
by their voice. I have often thought 
that the song of the bird was designed by 
Nature for the benefit of the young, no 
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the 
The sounds uttered by birds on 


less than for entertainment of his 
mate. 
account of their young always precede 
the period of incubation. The common 
hen begins to cluck several days before 


In like 


manner the male singing-bird commences 


: . 
she begins to sit upon her eggs. 


his song when the pair are making ready 
While his mate is 
sitting, his song reminds her of his pres- 


to build their nest. 


ence, and inspires her with a feeling of 
security and content, during the period 
the 
young are hatched, they begin to learn 


of her confinement. As soon as 
his voice and grow accustomed to it, and 
when they fly from the nest they are pre- 
vented by the sound of it from wander- 
ing and getting bewildered. If they hap- 
pen to fly beyond certain bounds, the song 
of the male parent warns them of their 
distance, and causes them to turn and 
draw near the place from which it seems 
to issue. Thus the song of the male bird, 
always uttered within a certain circum- 
nest is the 
kind of 


to keep the young birds within prudent 


ference, of which the cen- 


tre, becomes a sentinel voice, 
limits. 

It is not easy to explain why a larger 
proportion of the birds that occupy trees 
should be destitute of song, except on 
the supposition that in such elevated situ- 
ations the young are more easily guided 
by sight than by hearing. Still there 
are many songsters which are dressed 
in brilliant plumage, and of these we have 
some examples among our native birds. 
These, however, are evident exceptions 
to the general fact, and we may trace a 
plain analogy in this respect between 
birds and insects. The musical insects 
are, we believe, invariably destitute of 
brilliant plumage. Butterflies and moths 
do not sing; the music of insects comes 
chiefly from the plainly-dressed locust 
and grasshopper tribes. 
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OUR TALKS WITH UNCLE JOHN. 


TALK NUMBER ONE. 

WE were happy children, Alice and I, 
when, on Alice’s sixteenth birthday, we 
persuaded our father, the most indulgent 
parent in Cincinnati, that there was no 
need of our going to school any longer ; 
not that our education was finished,—we 
did not even put up such a preposterous 
plea as that,—but because Mrs. C. did not 
intend to send Laura, and we did not be- 
lieve any of our set of girls would go back 
after the holidays. 

There is no being so facile as an Amer- 
ican father, especially where his daugh- 
ters are concerned; and our dear father 
was no exception to the general rule. 
So our school education was finished. 
For the rest, for the real education. of 
our minds and hearts, we took care of 
ourselves. 

How could it be otherwise? Our fa- 
ther, a leading merchant in Cincinnati, 
spent his days in his counting-room, and 
his evenings buried in his newspapers or 
in his business calculations, on the ab- 
sorbing nature of which we had learned 
to build with such certainty, that, when 
his consent was necessary to some scheme 
of pleasure, we preferred our requests 
with such a nice adjustment of time, that 
the answer generally was, “January 3d, 
—two ‘thousand bales,—yes, my dear,— 
and twelve are sixteen,— yes, Alice, 
don’t bother me, child!” and, armed with 
that unconscious assent, we sought our 
mother. 

“ Papa says that we may go. Do you 
think, mamma, that Miss D. can have our 
dresses in time ?” 

Our dear mother, most faithful and 
indefatigable in her care for our bodily 
wants, what time had she for aught else ? 
With feeble health, with poor servants, 
with a large house crowded with fine 
furniture, and with the claims of a nu- 
merous calling and party-giving acquaint- 
ance,—claims which both my father and 


herself imagined his business and her 
social position made imperative,—what 
could she do more than to see that our 
innumerable white skirts were properly 
tucked, embroidered, washed, and starch- 
ed, that our party dresses were equal to 
those which Mrs. C. and Mrs. D. provided 
for their girls, and that our bonnets were 
fashionable enough for Fourth Street ? 
Could she find time for anything more ? 
Yes,—on our bodily ailments she always 
found time to bestow motherly care, 
watchfulness, and sympathy ; of our men- 
tal ills she knew nothing. 

So we cared for ourselves, Alice and 
I, through those merry, thoughtless two 
years that followed,—merry (not happy) 
in our Fourth-Street promenades, our 
Saturday-afternoon assignations at the 
dancing-school rooms, our parties and 
picnics; and merry still, but thought- 
less always, in our eager search for ex- 
citement in the novels, whose perusal 
was our only literary enjoyment. 

Somehow we woke up,—somehow we 
groped our way out of our frivolity. First 
came weariness, then impatience, and last 
a passing-away of all things old and a put- 
ting-on of things new. 

I remember well the day when Alice 
first spoke out her unrest. My pretty 
Alice! I see her now, as she flung her- 
self across the foot of the bed, and, her 
chin on her hand, watched me combing 
and parting my hair. I see again those 
soft, dark brown eyes, so deep in their 
liquid beauty that you lost yourself gaz- 
ing down into them; again I see falling 
around her that wealth of auburn hair 
of the true Titian color, the smooth, low 
forehead, and the ripe, red lips, whose 
mobility lent such varying expression to 
her face. 

At that moment the eyes drooped and 
the lips trembled with weariness. 

“Must we go to that tiresome party, 
Kate? We have been to three this 


” 


week; they are all alike. 


' 
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I looked at her. “ Are you in earnest? 
will you stay at home? I know I shall 
be tired to death; but what will Laura C. 
say ? what will all the girls think ?” 

Alice 
“ Kate, I don’t believe it is any matter 
what they think. 
any of them, except to wish them well ? 


raised herself on her elbow. 


Do we really care for 


and we can wish them well without being 
with them all the time. Do you know, 
Kate, I have been tired to death of all 
this for these three months? It was very 
well at first, when we first left school; 
parties were pleasant enough then, but 
Alice the 


and seated herself in a low chair 


now ”"—— and 
bed 


at my feet, as, glowing and eager, she 


sprang from 


went on, her face lighting with her rapid 
speech,—* Kate, I have thought it over 
and this tiresome, useless 


and I 


You know we may do just 


over again, 
life; it wears me out, mean to 
change it. 
as we please ; neither papa hor mamma 
I shall stay at home.” 

“ But what will people say?” I put 
in, feebly. 

Alice’s flashed. “You know, 


Kate, I don’t care for ‘ people,’ as you 


will care. 


eyes 
call them. I only know that I am ut- 
terly weary of this petty visiting and gos- 
siping, this round of parties, concerts, 
and lectures, where we meet the same 
that I 
know of, but it is simply so stupid. If 


faces. There is no harm in it 
we met new people, it would be some- 
thing; but the same girls, the same 
beaux.” 

“ And George W. and Henry B., what 
will they do for partners to-night ? what 
will become of them?” 

Alice put up her lip. “They will 
Laura C. 
Kentucky girls from 


console themselves with and 


those Louisville. 
For my part, I shall put on my walking- 
dress, and go over the river to spend the 
evening with Uncle John, and, what is 
more, I shall ask mamma to let me stay 
two or three days.” And, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, she began to dress hur- 
riedly. 

“You will surely never go without 
me, Alice ?” 
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“You will never stay behind, if I do 
go, Kate,” said she, looking back at me 
“But make haste, I shall 
gain mamma over in five minutes; and 


laughingly. 


we must be quick, if we are to reach 
Uncle John’s before tea-time.” 

Uncle John,—even now that long years 
have passed, so long that it seems to me 
as if I had gone into another state of 
existence, as if I were not the same per- 
now the 
thought of him makes my beart beat 
quick and the blood thrill more rapidly 
through my veins. 


son as in those times,—even 


He was the delight 
of my childhood; far better, he was the 
comfort and support of my after years. 
Even as a child, I knew, knew by some 
intuitive perception, that Uncle John was 
not happy. How soon I learned that he 
was a disappointed man I cannot tell ; but 
long before I grew up into womanhood I 
had 
mistake in life, that some cloud hung over 
him. 


was conscious that he made some 
I never asked, I never talked on the 
subject, even to Alice; there was always 
an understanding between us that we 
should be silent about that which each of 
us felt with all the certainty of knowledge. 

But if Uncle John was unhappy him- 
self, that he did 
No one who came near 


who was there not 
make happy ? 
him,—from his nieces whom he petted 
and spoiled, down to the little negroes 
who rolled, unrebuked, over the grass 
before his window in summer, or woke 
him on a Christmas morning with their 
shrill “ Christmas gift, Massa John!” Not 
that Uncle John was a busybody, troub- 
ling himself about many things, and seek- 
ing out occasions for obtruding his kind- 
nesses. He lived so secluded a life in 
the old family-house on the outskirts of 
Newport, (we were a Kentucky family,) 
as to raise the gossiping curiosity of all 
new residents, and to call forth the ex- 
planatory remark from the old settlers, 
that the Delanos were all queer people, 
but John Delano was the queerest of 
them all. 

So Uncle John spent his time between 
his library and his garden, while Old 
Aunt Molly took upon herself the cares 
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of the household, and kept the pantry 
always in a condition to welcome the 
guests, to whom, with Kentucky hospi- 
tality, Uncle John’s house was always 
open. Courteous he was as the finest 
gentleman of olden times, and sincerely 
glad to see his friends, but I have thought 
sometimes that he was equally glad to 
have them go away. While they were 
with him he gave them the truest wel- 
come, leaving garden and books to de- 
vote himself to their entertainment; but 
I have detected a look of relief on his 
face as he shut the gate upon them and 
sought the shelter of his own little study, 
that sanctum which even we children 
were not allowed to enter except on 
special occasions, on a quiet winter even- 
ing, or, perhaps, on as quiet a summer 
morning. 

Uncle John had not always lived in 
the old house. We knew, that, after 
Grandpapa’s death, it had been shut up, 
—for my father’s business engagements 
would not allow my mother to reside 
in it, and Uncle John had been for years 
among the Indians in the far Northwest. 
We had heard of him sometimes, but we 
had never seen him, we hardly realized 
that he was a living person, till one day 
he suddenly appeared among us, rough- 
looking and uncouth in his hunter's dress, 
with his heavy beard and his long hair, 
bringing with him his multifarious assort- 
ment, so charming to our eyes, of buffalo- 
robes and elk-horns, wolf-skins and In- 
dian moccasins. 

He staid with us that winter, and very 
merry and happy he seemed to us at 
first ;—looking back upon it now, I should 
call it, not happiness, but excitement ;— 
but as the winter passed on, even we chil- 
dren saw that all was not right with him. 
He gradually withdrew himself from the 
constant whirl of society in our house, 
and, by the spring, had settled himself 
in the old home at Newport, adding to 
his old furniture only his books, which he 
had been all winter collecting, and the 
primitive inconveniences of his own room, 
which his rough Western life had ren- 
dered indispensable to him. His study 


presented a singular mixture of civiliza- 
tion and barbarism, and its very pecul- 
jiarities made it a delight to Alice and 
me. There were a few rare engravings 
on the walls, hung between enormous ant- 
lers which supported rough-looking rifles 
and uncouth hunting-shirts,—cases of ele- 
gantly bound and valuable books, half 
hidden by heavy buffalo-robes marked 
all over with strange-looking hieroglyph- 
ics which told the Indian coups,—study- 
chairs of the most elaborate manufac- 
ture, with levers and screws to incline 
them to any, the idlest, inclination, over 
the backs of which hung white wolf-skins, 
mounted, claws and all, with brilliant 
red cloth,—and in the corner, on the 
pretty Brussels carpet, the prettiest that 
mamma could find at Shellito’s, lay the 
bag of Indian weed (Uncle John scorned 
tobacco) with which he filled his pipe 
every evening, and the moccasins which 
he always wore when at home. 

In vain did Alice and I spend our 
eyesight in embroidering slippers for him; 
our Christmas cifts were received with a 
kiss or a stroke of the head, and then put 
into Aunt Molly’s hands to be taken care 
of, while he still wore the rough mocca- 
sins, made far up among the Blackfoot 
Indians, which he laughingly declared 
were warmer, cooler, softer, and stronger 
than any slippers or boots that civilized 
shoemaker ever turned off his last. 

Quiet as it was at the old house, it had 
always been a source of happiness to us to 
be allowed to make a visit to Uncle John. 
There, if that were possible, we did more 
as we pleased than even at home; there 
were not even the conventionalities of 
society to restrain us; we were in the 
country, comparatively. And who like 
Uncle John knew what real country 
pleasures were ? who like him could pro- 
vide for every contingency ? who was so 
full of expedients in those happy gyp- 
sying expeditions which we would en- 
tice him into, and which sometimes lasted 
for days, nay, weeks? He would mount 
Alice and myself on two of his sure-foot- 
ed little Indian ponies, with which his 
trader friends always kept him supplied ; 
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and throwing a pair of saddle-bags, fill- 
ed with 
traps, 


what he called our woman’s 


over his own, he would start 
with us for a trip across the country for 
miles, stopping at the farm-houses at 
night, laughing us out of our conven- 
tional notions about the conveniences of 
lodging, and so forth,—and camping out 
during the day, making what we called 


And 


ries he would tell us of his adventures 


a continuous picnic. then the sto- 
among the Blackfeet,—of his trading ex- 
peditions,—his being taken prisoner by 
the Sioux,—his life in the forts—till Alice 
would creep nearer to him in her ner- 
vous excitement, as if to be sure that he 
was really with her, and then beg him to 
Once 
I asked him how he happened to go out 


go on and tell us something more. 


among the Indians. His face darkened,— 
“ My little Kate, you must not ask ques- 
tions,”—and as I turned to Alice, her eyes 
were full of tears. She had been look- 
ing at him while I spoke, and she told me 
afterwards that something about Uncle 
John’s lips made her cry, they quivered 
so, and were set afterwards so tight. 
We never asked him that question again. 

But the ferry-b« vat, “The Belle of 
Newport,” has neared the landing while 
I have been introducing Uncle John, and 
the soft summer twilight saw us wending 
our way through the town towards the 
Kentucky hills, whose rounded outlines 
were still bright with the evening red. 
Just on the rise of the nearest was the 
Old House, 


other name,—and at the garden-gate 





for it went with us by no 


stood Uncle John, his face brightening 
as he saw us, while behind him a row of 
eager faces showed their wide-stretched 
mouths and white teeth. 

“Come to spend two or three days, 
Alice ?” 


as we sat with shaded lamp in the study, 


said Uncle John, that evening, 


his moccasined feet resting on the win- 
dow-seat, while he sank into the depths 
of his leather-covered Spanish chair, 
“ Why, what has become of the parties 
that Aunt Molly heard about in your 
kitchen on her way to market yesterday ? 
Where are all our handsome young stu- 
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home for the 
I'll have 


of them following you over here, and dis- 


dents that were coming 
holidays? Remember, none 
arranging my books by way of showing 
off their knowledge.” 

“ Not a soul knows 
where we are, Uncle John, except mam- 


Alice laughed. 


Laura 
C. has a party to-night, and she will be 


ma, and she promised not to tell. 


provoked enough at our running away ; 
but the truth is,——well, Uncle John, I 
am tired of parties; indeed, I am tired of 
our way of living, and—and Kate and 
I thought we would come and ask you 
what we ought to do about it.” 

Uncle John puckered up his face with 
a comical expression, and then, looking 
out of the window, whistled the Indian 
buffalo-call. 

Alice sprung up. “ Don’t whistle that 
provoking thing, Uncle John! Indeed, I 
am thoroughly in earnest,—parties are so 
tiresome,—all exactly alike; we always 
see the same people, or the same sort 
of people. There is nothing about them 
worth having, except the dancing ; and 
even that is not as good as a scamper 
over the hills with you and the ponies. 
You know we have been going to par- 
ties for these two years; we have seen so 
much of society, no wonder we are tired 
of it.” 

“ Sit down, Alice,” said Uncle John; 
“ you do look really in earnest, so I sup- 
And 


you have come all the way over here this 


pose you must not be whistled at. 


evening to get me to solve Life’s prob- 
lem for you? My dear, I cannot work 
it out for myself. You are ‘tired of 
society’? Why, little one, you have not 
seen society yet. Suppose I could put 
you down to-night in the midst of some 
European court,—could show you men 
whose courage, wit, or learning had made 
them world-famous,—women whose beau- 
ty, grace, and cultivation brought those 
world-famous men to their side, and who 
held them there by the fascination that 
high-breeding knows how to use. Should 
you talk of sameness then ?” 

Alice’s eyes sparkled for a moment, 
then she said,— 
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«“ Yes, I should tire even of that, after 
a while, glorious as it would be at first.” 
“ Have 


heights of philosophy already ? 


you reached such sublime 

Then, 
perhaps, I shall not seem to be talking 
nonsense, when I tell you that there is 
nothing in the world of which you would 
not tire after the first joy of possession 
was over, no position which would not 
You do not believe 


me ? Of course not. We all buy our own 


seem monotonous. 


experience in life; on one of two rocks 
we split: either we do not want a thing 
after we have got it, or we do not get it 
Some of us 
But, Alice, 
you must find that out for yourself.” 

“Can we not profit by each other’s 
mistakes, Uncle ?” 

“No, child. To what purpose should 
I show you the breakers where my vessel 
struck ? 


till we no longer want it. 
suffer shipwreck both ways. 


Do you suppose you will steer 
exactly in my path? But what sober- 
ness is this ? you are not among breakers 
yet; you are simply ‘tired of living’;” 
and Uncle John’s smile was too genial to 
be called satirical. 

“ Tired of not living, I think,” replied 
Alice,—* tired of doing nothing, of hav- 
ing nothing todo. ‘The girls, Laura and 
the rest of them, find so much excite- 
ment in what seems to me so stupid!” 

“ You are not exactly like ‘ Laura and 
the rest of them,’ I fancy, my dear, and 
what suits them is rather too tame for 
you. But what do you propose to do 
with yourself now that you are begin- 
ning to live ?” 

“ Now you are laughing at me, Uncle, 
and you will laugh more when I tell you 
that I mean to study and to make Kate 
study with me.” 

“Poor Kate! —if you should fancy 
swimming, shooting, or any other un- 
heard-of pursuit, Kate would be obliged 
But I will 
Study, if you will, 
Alice; you will learn fast enough, and, 
in this age of fast-advancing civilization, 


to swim and shoot with you. 
not laugh any more. 


when the chances of eligible matrimony 
for young ladies in your station are year- 
ly becoming less and less,—oh, you need 
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not put up your lip and peep into my 
bachelor’s shaving-glass !—let me tell you 
that a literary taste is a recourse not to 
be despised. Of course you will study 
now to astonish me, or to surprise your 
young friends, or for some other equally 
wise reason ; but the time may come when 
literature will be its own exceeding great 
reward.” 

“Uncle, answer me one thing,—are 
you as happy here in your quiet study as 
you were in your exciting life among the 
Indians? Do you not tire of this every- 
day sameness ?” 

“ Close questioning, Alice, but I will 
answer you truly. Other things being 
equal, I confess to you that the Indian 
life was the more monotonous of the two. 
I look back now on my twenty years of 
savage life and see nothing to vary its 
dreary sameness; the dangers were al- 
ways alike, the excitements always the 
same, and the rest was a dead blank. 
The whole twenty years might be com- 
prised in four words,—we fought, we 
hunted, we eat, we slept. No, there is 
no monotony like that,—no life so stupid 
as that of the savage, with his low wants 
My 


life here among my books, which seems 


and his narrow hopes and fears. 


to you so tame, is excitement itself com- 
pared with that. Your stupidest party 
is full of life, intelligence, wit, when put 
There is but 
one charm in that wandering life, Alice, 


beside an Indian powwow. 


—the free intercourse with Nature ; that 
never tires; but then you must remember 
that to enjoy it you must be cultivated 
up to it. There needs all the teaching 
of civilization, nay, the education of life, 
to enjoy Nature truly. These quiet hills, 
those beech forests, are more to me now 
than Niagara was at eighteen; and Ni- 
agara itself, which raises the poet above 
the earth, falls tame on the mind of the 
savage. Believe one who knows,—the 
man of civilization who goes back to the 
savage state throws away his life; his 
very mind becomes, like the dyer’s hand, 
‘subdued to what it works in.’ 

“ But I am going out of your depth 
again, girls,” continued he, looking at our 
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wondering, half-puzzled faces. “Let it 
go, Alice; Life is a problem too hard for 
you to solve as yet; perhaps it will solve 
itself. 
selves up to-morrow by a good scamper 
over the hills, and, the next day, if your 
fancy for study still holds, we will plan 


Meantime, we will brighten our- 


out some hard work, and I will show you 

what real study is. Now go to bed; but 

see first that Aunt Molly has her sand- 

wiches and gingerbread ready for the 
a 

morning. 


TALK NUMBER TWO. 


Uncie Joun was well qualified to 
show us what real study was, for in his 
early youth he had read hard and long to 
fit himself for a literary life. What had 
changed his course and driven him to 
the far West we did not know, but since 
his return he had brought the persever- 
ance and judgment of middle life to the 
studies of his youth, and in his last ten 
years of leisure had made himself that 
rarest of things among Americans, a 
scholar, one worthy of the name. 

Under his guidance our studies took 
life, and Alice threw herself into them 
with all the energy of her nature. In 
vain papa pished and pshawed, and 
mamma grieved, and begged John not to 
spoil the girls by making bookworms of 
them; in vain “ Laura C. and the rest of 
them” entreated us to join this picnic or 
show ourselves at that party; in vain the 
young men professed themselves afraid of 
us, and the girls tossed their heads and 
called us blue-stockings. Alice’s answer 
to all was, “I like studying; it is a great 
deal more entertaining than going to par- 
ties; Uncle John’s study is pleasanter 
than Mrs. C.’s parlor, and a ride on his lit- 
tle Winnebago better fun than dancing.” 
We were 
not out of society,—that could not be in 


And so the years went on. 


our house,—but our associates changed ; 
young men of a higher standing fre- 
quented the house; we knew intimately 
the cultivated women, to whom, before, 
we had simply bowed at parties; and 
mamma and papa grew quite satisfied. 
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Not so Alice; the spirit of unrest was 
on her again, but this time it was not 
because of the weariness of life, but that 
she was oppressed by the fulness of 
She had waked 
up to life in waking up to love, and had 
poured out on Herbert B. the whole 
wealth of her heart. 


thing in her engagement to satisfy her 


her own happiness. 


There was every- 


friends, everything to gratify papa and 
mamma; and if I sometimes thought 
Herbert’s too feeble a nature to guide 
hers, or if Uncle John sometimes talk- 
ed with or listened to him as if he were 
measuring his depth and then went away 
with an anxious expression of face, who 
shall say how much of selfishness influ- 
enced us both? for was he not to take 
from us the pet and pride of our lives ? 

They were to be married in a few 
weeks, on Alice’s twentieth birthday, and 
then leave for New York, where Her- 
bert was connected in business with his 
father. 

It was on a gloomy December after- 
noon that Alice came running up to our 
room, where I was reading my Italian les- 
son, and exclaimed,— 

“ Quick, Kate! put away those stupid 
books, and let us go over to Uncle John’s 
for the night.” 

“ Where is Herbert ?” 

“ Herbert ? I have sent 
him off with orders not to look for me 


Nonsense ! 


again till to-morrow, and to-night I mean 
to pretend that there is no Herbert in 
the world. Perhaps this will be my last 
talk with Uncle John.” 

We walked quickly through the streets, 
shrouded in the dark winter-afternoon 
atmosphere heavy with coal-smoke, the 
houses on each side dripping with the 
fog-drops and looking dirty and cheer- 
less with the black streaks running from 
the corners of each window, like tears 
down the face of some chimney-sweep or 
coal-boy, till, reaching the foot of Lud- 
low Street, we stood ankle-deep in mud, 
waiting for the little steamer, which still 
ploughed its way through the dark, sul- 
len-looking water thick with the red mud 
which the late rise had brought down, 
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and with here and there heavy pieces of 
ice floating by. 

“Uncle John will never expect us to- 
night, Alice.” 

“T cannot help it,—I must go; for I 
shall never be satisfied without one good 
talk with him before I leave, and Her- 
bert will never spare me another even- 
ing. Besides, Uncle John will be only 
too glad to see us in this suicidal weath- 
er, as he will call it.” And she sprang 
upon the boat, laughing at my woebe- 
gone face. 

“ You are glad to see us here, Uncle 
John,—glad we came in spite of the fog, 
and sleet, and: ice, and Kate’s long face. 
How anybody can have a long face be- 
cause of the weather, I cannot under- 
stand,—or, indeed, why there should be 
long faces at all in the world, when ey- 
erything is so gloriously full of life.” 

“ How many years is it, Alice,—three, 
I think,—since you were tired of living, 
found life so wearisome ?” 

“ Yes, j 


Kate and I ran away from Laura C.’s 


st about three years since 


party and came over here to ask you to 
help us out of our stupidity. I remember 
it all—how you puzzled me by telling 
me that every position in life had its 
sameness. Ah, Uncle John, you forgot 
one thing when you told me that nothing 
satisfied us in this world.” And Alice 
looked up from her little stool, where she 
sat before the fire at Uncle John’s feet, 
with the flush of deep feeling coloring 
her cheeks and the dewy light of hap- 
piness in her eyes. 

“ And that one thing, Alice ?” 

“ You are lying in wait for my answer, 
to give it that smile that I hate,—it is so 
unbelieving and so sad; I will not have 
you wear it on your face to-night, Uncle 
John. You cannot, if I speak my whole 
heart out. And why should I not, before 
you and Kate,—Kate, who is like my 
other self, and you, dear Uncle John, 
who, ever since the time we were talking 
about, have been so much to me? Do 
you know, I never told anybody before ? 
but all you said that night never left me. 
I thought of it so much! Was it true 


that life was so dissatisfying? You who 
had tried so thoroughly, who had gone 
through such a life of adventure, had 
seemed to me really to live, was all as 
flat and unprofitable to you as one of our 
tiresome parties or morning calls? And 
something in my own heart told me it 
was true, something that haunted me all 
through my greatest enjoyments, through 
my studies that I took up then, and which 
have been to me, oh, Uncle John, so 
much more than ever I expected they 
would be! Yes, through all that I be- 
lieved you, believed you till now, be- 
lieved you till I knew Herbert.” 

“ And has Herbert told you better?” 

“Uncle John, you do not know how 
the whole of life is ole rified for me— 
glorified by his love. I do not deserve it; 
all I can do is to return it ten-fold; but 
this I know, that, while I keep it, there 
can be nothing tame or dull,—life, every- 
thing, is gilded by my own happiness.” 

“ And if you lose it?” 

The flush on her face fell. “I should 
be miserable !—I should not—no, I could 
not live any longer!” 

“ Alice,” said Unele John, his face 
losing its half-mocking smile with which 
he had been watching her eager coun- 
tenance, “ Alice, did you know that I 
had been married ?” 

We started. “Married? No. How 
was it, and when ?” 

“Tt is no matter now, my girls. Some 
time I may tell you about it. I should 
not have spoken of it now, but that I 
know my little Alice would not believe a 
word I am going to tell her, if she thought 
she was listening to an old bachelor’s 
croakings. Now I can speak with author- 
ity. You think you could not live with- 
out Herbert’s love? My dear, we can 
live without a great many things that we 
fancy indispensable. Nor is it so very 
easy to die. There comes many a time 
in life when it would seem quite accord- 
ing to the fitness of things, just the proper 
ending to the romance, to lie down and 
die ; but, unfortunately, or rather fortu- 
nately, dying is a thing that we cannot 
do, so just in the nick of time; and in- 
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deed”—and Uncle John’s face assumed 
its strange smile, which seemed to take 
you, as it were, suddenly behind the 
scenes, to show you the wrong side of the 
tapestry,—‘“ and indeed,” he continued, 
“when I look back on the times in my 
life that I should have died, when it was 
fitting and proper to die, when I felt that 
dying would be such a trump card to play, 
if only I could manage it, I must say that 
I am glad now that it was beyond my 
power to arrange things according to the 
melodramatic rules. As it is, I am alive 
now. I shake my fist at all the ghosts of 
my departed tragedies and say, ‘I am 
worth two of you. I have 
all the chances of the future in my fa- 


I am alive. 
vor.’” 

Here he caught sight of Alice’s wide- 
opened eyes, and his smile changed into 
his own genial laugh, as he kissed her 
forehead and went on. 

“ That was a little aside, Alice, made 
to my other self, my metaphysical man,— 
not meant at all for my audience. I was 
meditating a lecture on the causes of 
conjugal happiness, but I seem to have 
stumbled upon a knot in the very first 
unwinding of the thread of my discourse.” 

*T’'ll listen to the lecture, Uncle, though 
I see but one simple and all-suflicient 
cause for my happiness.” 

“ That Herbert loves you, ha? Know, 
my pretty neophyte, that happiness, mar- 
ried happiness especially, does not come 
from being loved, but from loving. What 
says our Coleridge ? 

‘ For still the source, not fountain, gives 

The daily food on which Love lives.’ 

And he is right, although you shake your 
curls. In most marriages, in all that are 
not. matters of convenience, one party 
has a stronger heart, will, character, than 
the other. And that one loves the most 
from the very necessity of his nature, 
The 
other falls, after a while, into a passive 


and, loving most, is the happier. 


state, becomes the mere recipient of love, 
and finds his or her happiness in some- 
thing else, or perhaps does not find it at 
all.” 

“ Neither side would satisfy me, Uncle 
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John; I hardiy know which fate would 
Do you think I 


would accept such a compromise in ex- 


be the more terrible. 


change for all I am living and feeling 
now? I would rather be miserable at 
once than so half-happy.” 

“But, my darling, Colin and Chloe 
cannot spend their whole lives singing 
It is 
not in human nature to support, for any 


madrigals and stringing daisies. 


length of time, such superhuman bliss. 
The time will come when Colin will find 
no more rhymes to ‘dove, and when 
Chloe will tire of hearing the same one. 
It is possible that Herbert will some time 
tire of reading Shelley to you,—nay, it is 
even possible that the time may come 
when you will tire of hearing him; it is 
of that time I would talk. 


is as perfectly satisfactory to me as to 


The present 


you and Herbert, though not exactly in 
the same degree.” 

“ Well, Uncle, what is your advice to 
Chloe disillusioned, —if you insist that 
such a thing must be ?” 

“ Simply this, my own dear little child,” 
answered Uncle John, and his voice took 
almost a solemn tone in its deep tender- 
ness,— when that time comes, as come 
it must, do not worry your husband with 
idle regrets for the past; remember that 
the husband is not the lover; remember 
that your sex love through your imagina- 
tion, and look always for that clothing 
and refining of passion with sentiment, 
which, with us, belong only to the poetry 
and chivalry of youthful ardor. We may 
love you as well afterward,—nay, we may 
love you a great deal better,—but we 
cannot take the trouble of telling you so 
every day ; we expect you to believe it 
once for all; and you,—you like to hear 
it over and over again, and, not hearing 
it, you begin to fancy it no longer true, 
and fall to trying experiments on your 
A fatal this, Alice. 
There is nothing that men so often enjoy 


happiness. error 
as the simply being let alone; but not 
one woman in a hundred can be made 
to believe in such a strange enjoyment. 
Then the wife becomes ezigeante and 
impatient, and the husband, after fruit- 
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less attempts to find out what he has 
done, never suspecting that the real 
trouble is what he has left undone, finds 
her unreasonable, and begins to harden 
himself to griefs which he classes, like 
Miss Edgeworth, under the head of 
‘Sorrows of my Lord Plumcake.’” 

“Miserable fate of the nobler sex, 
Uncle,—disturbed, even in the sublime 
heights of philosophical self-possession, by 
the follies and unreasonablenesses of the 
weaker vessel! I suppose you allow 
men to live out their natures unrebuked, 
while women must live down theirs ?” 

“ Not I, Alice,—but I am by nature a 
special pleader, and, just now, I am en- 
gaved on Herbert’s side of the case. 
Fee me well, my darling, by a kiss ora 
merry look, and bring Herbert up to 
judgment, and I will tell him home 
ruths too.” 

“Let me hear your argument for the 
other side, most subtile of reasoners, and 
I may, perhaps, be able to repeat, them 
at second-hand, when occasion calls for 
them.” 

“ Don’t think of it, my dear! Second- 
hand arguments are like second-hand 
eoffee,—the aroma and the strength have 
disappeared, never to be brought back 
again. But if the husband were really 
here, and the wife had paid well for 
properly-administered advice, I should 
say to him, ‘Do not fancy that you 
have done everything for your wife when 
you have given her house, servants, and 
clothes ; she really wants a little attention 
now and then. ‘Try to turn your thoughts 
away from your more important affairs 
long enough to notice the pretty morning- 
wrapper or the well-fitting evening-dress 
which has cost her some thought for your 
sake: do not let a change in the furni- 
ture or a new ornament in the parlor 
go unnoticed till the bill comes in. And 
while, of course, you claim from her the 
most ready sympathy in all your inter- 
ests and enthusiasms, give her, once in a 
great while, say every year or so, a little 
genuine interest in the housekeeping 
trials or dressmaker grievances that meet 
her at every turn. 


“ Moreover, I would recommend to 
you, should your wife happen to have 
some literary or artistic tastes, not to 
ignore them entirely because they do not 
pay so well as your counting-room ac- 
counts do, and are not so entertaining to 
you as billiards. I would even indulge 
her by sacrificing a whole evening to 
her, once in a while, even to the detri- 
ment of your own business or pleasure. 
Depend upon it, it will pay in the 
end.” 

“ Now, Uncle, like Rosalind, you have 
simply misused your whole sex in your 
special pleadings, both for and against. 
If Herbert were here, I would appeal to 
him to know if the time can ever come 
when what I do can be uninteresting to 
him. But I know, for myself, that such 
a thing cannot be. You are not talking 
from your own experience, Uncle?” 
added she, suddenly looking up in his 
face. 

ad My dear Alice, were it possible, 
should it ever seem likely, that my expe- 
rience might benefit you, how readily I 
would lay it open before you! Sut those 
who have lived their lives are like the 
prophets of old,—their words are believed 
only when they are fulfilled. The mean- 
ing of life is never understood till it is 
past. Like Moses on the rock, our faces 
are covered when the Lord passes by, 
and we see only his back. But look be- 
hind you, my darling!” 

Alice turned suddenly and her face 
lighted up into the full beauty of happi- 
ness as she saw Herbert standing in the 
doorway. 

“T hope you have room for me, Mr. 
Delano,” said he, advancing, “for here 


I am, weather-bound, as well as Miss 





ice and Kate. There is a drizzling 


rain falling out-of-doors, and your Ken- 


tucky roads are fast growing impassable 
for walkers.” 

Uncle John put into words the ques- 
tion that Alice’s eyes had been asking so 
eagerly. 

“Where did you stumble from, my 
dear fellow,—and at this time of night, 
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“Why, I could not find any one at 
home on Fourth Street, so I took the last 
ferry-boat and came over, on a venture, 
to try the Kentucky hospitality, of which 
we New-Yorkers hear so much; and my 
stumbling walk through the mud made 
me so unpresentable, that I found the 
way round the house to Aunt Molly’s 
premises, and left the tracks of my muddy 
boots all over her white kitchen, till she, 
in despair, provided me with a pair of 
your moccasins, and, shod in these shoes 
of silence, I came quietly in upon you. 
I do hope you are all clad to see me,” he 
added, sitting down on the low seat that 
Alice had left, and looking up in her face 
as she stood by her uncle. 
her he ad 


assumption of displeasure, as she said, 


Alice shook with a pretty 
“T told you I did not want to see you till 
to-morrow.” sut hardly half an hour 
had elapsed before she and Herbert had 
wandered off into the parlor, and Uncle 
John left to 
through the open door. 


and I were watch them 

“If he were not so impulsive,” said 
Uncle John, abruptly,—* if he were not 
so full of fancies! 


and discreet little lady, and we under- 


Kate, you are a wise 


stand each other. Did I say too much?” 
Just then Alice looked back. 
“ Chloe is the one who sings madrigals 
to-night, Uncle ; 
Colin a 


she is going to read 
lesson”; and, sitting down at 
the piano, she let her hands run over 
the keys and burst out joyously into that 


variation of Raleigh’s p1 


‘tty pastoral 
song,— 


“ Shepherd, what’s Love? I prithee tell.” 
“Tt is a fountain and a well, 

Where pleasure and repentance dwell; 
And this is Love, as I’ve heard tell: 


Repentance, repentance, repentance!” 


TALK NUMBER THREE. 


Frve years have passed since Alice 
sat at Uncle John’s feet and listened to 
his words that gave lessons of wisdom 
while they seemed only to amuse; and 
now she sits again on the low stool, look- 
ing up in his face, while I stand behind 
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him and look down on her, marking the 
changes that those years have wrought. 
She has come back to us, our own Alice 
still,—but how different from the impetu- 
ous, impulsive girl who left us five years 
ago! Her face has lost its early fresh- 
ness, though it seems to me lovelier than 
before, in its matured, womanly expres- 
sion ; but her eyes, which used to be litted 
so eagerly, to glance so rapidly in their 
varying expression, are now hidden by 
their lashes even when she is talking 
earnestly ; her lips have lost their mo- 
bility, and have even something stern in 
their fixedness: whilst her hair, brought 
down smoothly over her forehead and 


behind, 


her close-fitting widow’s dress add 


twisted firmly in the low knot 
and 
to the sobriety and almost matronliness 
of her appearance. 

For Alice is a widow now, and has 
come in her bereavement. 


little of her real 


back to us 
We have 


self for some years, so guarded have 


known but 


been her letters; and not until the whole 
terrible truth burst upon us, did we do 
more than suspect that her married life 
had not brought the happiness she antici- 
pated. She is talking freely now she is 


at home again among her own people. 


“T have sometimes thought, Uncle 
John, that all you said to me, the last 
night I spent here, had some meaning 
deeper than met the ear. Had you 


second sight ? Did you foresee the fu- 
ture? Or was there that in the present 
which foreshadowed it to you ee 
‘I am no prophet, Alice. I spoke 
only from what I knew of life, and from 


my knowledge of character and 
Herbert’s. 
my words have been fulfilled.” 

“Tt makes 
she, slowly, and with a touching weari- 
‘And yet,” added, 


‘it would make all the 


your 
But I am yet to know how 


no difference now,” said 


ness. she 
herself, 


ence in the world to me, if 


rousing 
differ- 
I could see 
clearly where it was that I was to blame. 
Certainly I must have done wrong ; such 
wretchedness could not have come other- 
wise.” 

Uncle John drew her hand within his, 
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while he answered calmly,—“ It is very 
probable you have done wrong, my dar- 
ling ; 
loving and forbearing, as we should 
be ?” 

“You think so? How glad I am to 
hear you say so! Yes, I can see it now; 
I can see how I did that very thing 


who of us are wise and prudent, 


against which you warned me. First 
came the time when Herbert forgot to 
admire everything which I did and said, 
and I—I tried little pouting ways, that 
I did not feel. Then they were so suc- 
cessful, that I carried them too far, and 
Herbert did not pet me out of them. 
Then I grew anxious and began to guess 
at that truth which was only too clear to 
me at last, that he did not love me as I 
loved him. Next,—oh, Uncle John, how 
much I was to blame !—I watched every 
word and look, gave meanings to things 
that had none, asked explanations where 
Herbert had none to give, and fairly put 
him under such restraint that he could 
neither look nor act himself. He fretted 
under it—who would not ?—and then 
began the thousand excuses for being 
away from home, business engagements, 
club-meetings, some country-customers 
of the firm, who must be taken to the 
theatre, and, at last, no excuse at all 
but want of time. I knew then that his 
love for me had never been more than a 
passing fancy, and, woman-like, I grew 
proud, shut my heart up from him, 
buried myself in my books. I never 
studied before as I did then, Uncle 
John, for I studied to get away from 
myself, and, looking back, I wonder 
even now at what I accomplished. Yes, 
you were right, books are fast friends,— 
and mine would have brought me their 
own exceeding great reward, had not my 
spirit been so bitter. 

“Tt was then that mamma was so sick 
and I came home. Did you think me 
wonderfully calm, Kate? I think some- 
body said I showed astonishing self-con- 
trol; but, in truth, I was frightened at 
myself,—I had no feeling about anything. 
Mamma’s sickness seemed something en- 


tirely removed from me, something which 


concerned me not im the least. I was 
calm because I felt nothing. I wondered 
then and wonder now that you did not 
find me out, for I knew how unlike I was 
to my former self. Then mamma got 
well, and I was not glad; I went back to 
New York, and felt no sorrow at parting 
with you all. 

“ But when I got back, oh, Uncle John, 
I was too late !—too late to do right, even 
had I wished it! I don’t know,—I made 
good resolutions on my way back: Heay- 
en knows if I should have had strength 
to put them in practice. But it was all 
over; not only had I lost Herbert, but he 
had lost himself. The first time I saw 
him he was not himself,—I might as well 
say it,—he was drunk. 

“ There is no need of going through 
the rest, Uncle,—you will not ask it. I 
think I did everything I could ;—I threw 
away my books; I devoted myself to 
making his home pleasant to him; never, 
no, never, in my girlish days, did I take 
half the pains to please him that I did 
now to win him from himself. I read to 
him, I sang to him, I filled the house 
with people that I knew were to his taste, 
I dressed for him, I let myself be admired 
by others that he might feel proud of me, 
might think me more worthy of admira- 
tion,—but all to no purpose. Sometimes 
I hoped, but more often I despaired; his 
fall seemed to me fearfully rapid, though 
now the three years seem to have been 
interminable. At last I had no hope but 
that of concealing the truth from you all. 
You thought me churlish, Kate, in my 
answer to your proposal to spend last 
winter with me? My darling, I dared 
not have you in my house. But it is 
over now. I knew how that last horri- 
ble attack would end when I sent for 
papa. He had gone through two before 
that, and the doctor told me the third 
would be fatal. Poor Herbert !—Uncle 
John, can I ever forgive myself?” 

Alice looked up with dry and burning 
eyes into Uncle John’s face, over which 
the tears were streaming. 

“ My child, it is right that you should 
blame yourself. What sorrow do we 
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meet in life that we do not in part bring 
Who is 


who is not wise after time ? which of us 


upon ourselves ? there of us 
has not made some fatal mistake ?” 

I felt, half indignant that Uncle John 
did not tell her how much more to blame, 
Herbert had 


been; but the calmer expression which 


how weak, how reckless 


came over Alice’s countenance showed 
me that he was right, that he best knew 
her heart. She could not now be just to 
herself; she was happier in being unjust. 

We were still and silent for a long time. 
The light wood-fire on the hearth crackled 
and burned to ashes, but it had done its 
office in tempering the chill of the autumn 
evening 


and through the half-open door 
stole the ‘sweet decaying smell’ of the 
fallen leaves, while the hush of an In- 
dian-summer night seemed to calm our 
very hearts with its stillness. 

Uncle John spoke at last. 
yas very gentle and subdued as he said: 


His voice 


“T told you once, Alice, that my life 
should be opened to you, if ever its er- 
rors could be either warning or consola- 


tion to you. But who am I, 


what beacon-lights we may hold out to 


to judge 
each other? There is as much egotism, 
sometimes, in silence as in the free speech 
which asks for sympathy. Perhaps I have 
been too proud to lay open my follies be- 
fore you and my little Kate.” 

Alice looked up, with a touch of her 
old eagerness, as Uncle John went on. 

“Tt was lone before you were born, 
my dear, that, for some college peceadil- 
loes,—it is so long ago that I have almost 
forgotten now what they were,—I was 
it) for a 
and dig- 


suspended (rusticated we called 
term, and advised by the grave 
nified president to spend my time in re- 
penting and in keeping up with my class. 
I had no mind to come home; I had no 
wish, by my presence, to keep the mem- 
ory of my misdemeanors before my fa- 
ther’s mind for six months; so I asked 
and gained leave to spend the summer in 
a little town in Western Massachusetts, 
where, as I said, I should have nothing 
to tempt me from my studies. I had 
heard from a classmate what famous 
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shooting and fishing were to be found 


there, and I knew something of the 
beauty of Berkshire scenery ; but I hon- 
orably intended to study well and faith- 
fully, taking only the moderate amount 
of recreation necessary for my health. 
“T went, and soon established myself in 
a quiet farm-house with my books, gun, 
and fishing-rod, and had passed there a 
whole month with an approving con- 
science and tolerable sug@cess both in 
studies and sport, when the farmer an- 
nounced one morning, that, as he had 
might as take 
another, and that a New York lady had 


been inquiring of his neighbor Johnson, 


one boarder, he well 


when he was in the city last week, for 
some farm-house where they would be 
willing to take her cheap for the summer. 
She could have the best 


didn’t suppose she’d be in anybody's way, 


room, and he 
so he had told Johnson that she might 
come, if she would put up with their 
country fare. 

“ She came the next week. She was a 
widow, some thirty years old, ten years 


I did not think her 


pretty,—perhaps piquante, but that was 


older than I was. 


all. In my first fastidiousness, I thought 
her hardly lady-like, and laughed at her 
evident attempts to attract my notice, 
—at her little vanities and affectations. 
gut Ido not know; we were always to- 
gether; I saw no other woman but the 
farmer’s wife. There were the mountain 
walks, the trees, the flowers, the moon- 
light ; she talked so well upon them all! 
In short, you do not know, no young girl 
can know, the influence which a woman 
in middle life, if she has anything in her, 
has over a young man; and she,—she 
had shrewdness and a certain talent, and, 
I think now, knew what she was doing, 
—at any rate, I fell madly in love. I 
knew my father would never consent to 
my marrying then; 1 knew I was ruin- 
ing my prospects by doing so; but that 
very knowledge only made me more 
eager to secure her. 

“ She was entirely independent of con- 
trol, being left a widow with some little 
property, and threw no obstacles in my 
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way. We were married there, in that 
little village, and for a few weeks I lived 
in a fool’s paradise. 

“T could not tell you—indeed, I would 
not tell you, if I could—how by degrees 
I found out what I had done,—that I had 
flung away my heart on a woman who 
married me simply to secure herself the 
position in society which her own impru- 
dence had lost; how, when she found I 
had nothing to offer her but a home in 
my father’s house, entirely dependent 
upon him, she accused me of having de- 
ceived her for the sake of her own mis- 
erable pittance ; how she made herself 
the common talk of Newport by her dis- 
sipation, her extravagance, her affecta- 
tions: how her love of excitement led 
her into such undisguised flirtations, un- 
der the name of friendships, with almost 
every man she met, that her impruden- 
ces, to call them by no harsher name, 
made my father insist, that, for my moth- 
er’s sake, I should seek another home. 

“T did so, but it was only to go through 
a repetition of similar scenes, of daring 
follies on her part, and reproaches on 
mine. At last, desperate, I induced my 
father to settle on her what would have 
been my share of his property on condi- 
tion that she should return to New York, 
—while I, crushed down, mortified, and 
ashamed to look my friends in the face, 
and sick of the wrongs and follies of 
civilized life, grasped eagerly at an op- 
portunity to joi a fur-trading party, and 
buried myself alive in the wilds of the 
Northwest. 


“JT had no object in going there but to 





escape ire 


1 my wife and from myself; 
but, once there, the charm of that free 
life took possession of me; adventure fol- 
lowed adventure ; opportunities opened 
to me, and I grew to be an influential 
person, and made myself a home among 
the Indians. It is a wild life that the 
Indian traders live up in that far-away 
country, and many a reckless deed is 
done there which public opinion would 
frown upon here. I am afraid I was no 
better than my companions; I lived my 
life and drew from it whatever enjoy- 
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ment it would bring; but, at least, I did 
not brutalize myself as some of them 
did; for that I may thank the refinng 
influence of my early education. Mean- 
time, I was almost lost to my family, and, 
indeed, I hardly regretted it, for nothing 
would have brought me back while my 
wife lived, and, if I were not to be with 
my friends, why eat my heart out with 
longings for them? So, for nearly twenty 
years, I lived the life of adventure, dan- 
ger, and privation, that draws its only 
charm from its independence. 

“ At last came a letter from your mother. 
It found its way to me from fort to fort, 
brought up part of the way with the let- 
ters to the troops stationed at our upper 
forts, then carried by the Indian runners 
to the trading-posts of the fur-eompanies 
till it reached me in the depths of the 
Rocky Mountains. My wife was dead,— 
she had died suddenly ; my property, all 
that she had not squandered, (and it was 
so tied up by my father’s forethought that 
she could only throw away a part of it,) 
was my own again; my sister longed to 
see me, and promised me a welcome to 
her house and heart. I grew restless 
from that moment, and, converting in- 
to money the not inconsiderable wealth 
with which I had surrounded myself in 
the shape of furs, horses, buffalo-robes, 
and so forth, I came down to the States 
again to begin life anew, a man of forty- 
five, my head whitened, and my features 
marked before their time from the life of 
exposure which I had led. Alice, I, too, 
was too late. I had dropped out of the 
tide of life and progress in my twenty 
years’ seclusion, and, struggle as I might, 
I could not retrieve the time lost. The 
present age knew not of me,—I had lost 
my place in it; the thoughts, feelings, 
habits, of all around were strange to me; 
I had been pushed out of the line of 
march, and never could I fall into step 
again. In society, in business, in do- 
mestie life, it was all the same. Trial 
after trial taught me, at last, the truth; 
and when I had learned not only to be- 
lieve it, but to accept it, I came home to 
my father’s house, now mine, and made 
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myself friends of my books,—those faith- 
ful ones who were as true to me as if I 
had never deserted them. They have 
brought me content, if not happiness; 
and you, Alice, you and Kate, you have 
filled fully an old man’s heart.” 

Alice’s tears were dropping fast on 
Uncle John’s hand as she said,— 

“Twill be more to you henceforward 
than ever before. I have nothing else to 


live for now. Kate is the home child; 


AN EVENIN 


An Evening Melody. 
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but I—I will stay with you, and you shall 
teach me, too, to be contented,—to find 
my happiness, as you do, in making the 
happiness of all around.” 

Uncle John passed his other hand over 
her hair,— 

“ You shall stay with me for the pres- 
ent, my darling,—perhaps as long as I 
live. But life is not over for you, Alice. 
You have youth—you have years in 


store. For you it is not too late. 


G MELODY. 


On that yon pines which crown the steep 


Their fires might ne’er 


surrender ! 


Oh that yon fervid knoll might keep, 


While lasts the world, its splendor ! 


Pale poplars on the wind 


And in the sunset shive 


Oh that your golden stem 


For aye yon glassy rive 


that lean, 
r, 
s might screen 


1 
r: 





That yon white bird on homeward wing 


Soft-slidine without motion, 


And now in blue air vani 


Like snow-flake lost in 


Beyond our sight might n 


Yet onward still be flying ; 


And-all the dying day mi 


Immortal in its dying! 


Thus mute in expectation, 


What waits the Earth ? 


Ah, no! 






Conceived of seed immortal : 


She sings, * Not mine the 
But mine the cloudy pc 


Pellucid thus in golden tr 


She dreams of that New Earth divine, 


shing 


ocean, 
ever flee, 


cht be 


ance, 


Deliverance ? 


Transfiguration ! 


» holier shrine, 


yrtal !” 
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CHESUNCOOK. 


EArRLy the next morning we started 
on our return up the Penobscot, my com- 
panion wishing to go about twenty-five 

niles above the Moosehead carry io a 
camp near the junction of the two forks, 
and look for moose there. Our host al- 
lowed us something for the quarter of 


the moose which we had brought, and 


which he was glad to get. Two explor- 
ers from Chamberlain Lake started at 


the same time that 





shirts should be worn in the woods, if 
only for the fine contrast which this color 


makes with the evergreens and the water. 
Thus I thought when I saw the forms of 
the explorers in their birch, poling up the 
rapids before us, far off against the for- 
st. It is the surveyor’s color also, most 
distinctly seen under all circumstances. 
We stopped to dine at Ragmuff, as before. 
My companion it was who wandered up 
the stream to look for moose this time, 
while Joe went to sleep on the bank, so 
that we felt sure of him; and I improved 
the opportunity to botanize and bathe. 


Soon after starting again, while Joe was 


gone back in the canoe for the frying- 
pan, which had been left, we picked a 
couple of quarts of tree-cranberries for a 
sauce. 

I was surprised by Joe’s asking me 
how far it was to the Moosechorn. He 
was pretty well acquainted with this 


stream, but he had noticed that I was 


curious about distances, and had several 
maps. He, and Indians generally, with 
whom I have talked, are not able to de- 
scribe dimensions or distances in our 
measures with any accuracy. He could 
tell, perhaps, at what time we should ar- 
rive, but not how far it was. We sawa 
few wood-ducks, sheldrakes, and black 
ducks, but they were not so numerous 
there at that season as on our river at 
home. We scared the same family of 
wood-ducks before us, going and return- 
VOL. Il. 20 


ing. We also he ard the note of one 
fish-hawk, somewhat like that of a pigeon- 
woodpecker, and soon after saw him 
perched near the top of a dead white- 
pine against the island where we had first 
camped, while a company of peetweets 
were twittering and teetering about over 


the carcass of a moose on a low sandy 


fish- 


spit just beneath. We drove th 
hawk from pere h to perch, each time elic- 
iting a scream or whistle, for many miles 
before us. Our course being u 
we were obliged to work mu 
than before, and had frequent use for a 
pole. Sometimes all three of us paddled 


together, standing 


ip, small and heavily 





laden as the canoe About six miles 





from Moosehead, we began to see the 
mountains east of the north end of the 
lake, and at four o’clock we reached the 
carry. 

‘he Indians were still encamped here. 
There were three, including the St 
Francis Indian who had come in the 
steamer with us. One of the others was 
called Sabattis. Joe and the St. Fran- 
cis Indian were plainly clear Indian, the 
other two apparently mixed Indian and 
white; but the difference was confined 
to their features and complexions, for all 
that I could see. We here cooked the 
tongue of the moose for supper,—having 
left the nose, which is esteemed the choi- 
cest part, at Chesuncook, boiling, it being 


a good deal of trouble to prep it. We 





ree-cran berri¢ } lu” 


num opulus,) sweetening them with sug 


also stewed our 


ar. The lumberers sometimes cook them 
with molasses. They were used in Ar 
nold’s expedition. This sauce was very 
grateful to us who had been confined to 
hard bread, pork, and moose-meat, and, 
notwithstanding their seeds, we all three 
pronounced them equal to the common 
cranberry; but perhaps some allowance 
is to be made for our forest appetites. It 
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would be worth the while to cultivate 
them, both for beauty and for food. I 
afterward saw them in a garden in Ban- 
gor. Joe said that they were called 
ebec menar. 

While we were getting supper, Joe 
commenced curing the moose-hide, on 
which I had sat a good part of the voy- 
age, he having already cut most of the 
hair off with his knife at the Caucomgo- 
moc. He set up two stout forked poles 
on the bank, seven or eight feet high, 
and as much asunder east and west, and 
having cut slits eight or ten inches long, 
and the same distance apart, close to the 
edge, on the sides of the hide, he threaded 
poles through them, and then, placing one 
of the poles on the forked stakes, tied the 
other down tightly at the bottom. The 
two ends also were tied with cedar bark, 
their usual string, to the upright poles, 
through small holes at short intervals. 
The hide, thus stretched, and slanted a 
little to the north, to expose its flesh side 
to the sun, measured, in the extreme, 
eight feet long by six high. Where any 
flesh still adhered, Joe boldly scored it 
with his knife to lay it open to the sun. 
It now appeared somewhat spotted and 
injured by the duck shot. You may see 
the old frames on which hides have been 
stretched at many camping-places in these 
woods. 

For some reason or other, the going to 
the forks of the Penobscot was given up, 
and we decided to stop here, my com- 
panion intending to hunt down the 
stream at night. The Indians invited 
us to lodge with them, but my companion 
inclined to go to the log-camp on the 
carry. This camp was close and dirty, 
and had an ill smell, and I preferred to 
accept the Indians’ offer, if we did not 
make a camp for ourselves; for, though 
they were dirty, too, they were more in the 
open air, and were much more agreeable, 
and even refined company, than the lum- 
berers. The most interesting question 
entertained at the lumberers’ camp was, 
which man could “ handle” any other on 
the carry; and, for the most part, they 
possessed no qualities which you could 


not lay hands on. So we went to the 
Indians’ camp or wigwam. 

It was rather windy, and therefore 
Joe concluded to hunt after midnight, if 
the wind went down, which the other 
Indians thought it would not do, because 
it was from the south. The two mixed 
bloods, however, went off up the river 
for moose at dark, before we arrived at 
their camp. This Indian camp was a 
slight, patched-up affair, which had stood 
there several weeks, built shed-fashion, 
open to the fire on the west. If the 
wind changed, they could turn it round. 
It was formed by two forked stakes and a 
cross-bar, with rafters slanted from this to 
the ground. The covering was partly an 
old sail, partly birch-bark, quite imperfect, 
but securely tied on, and coming down 
to the ground on the sides. A large log 
was rolled up at the back side for a head- 
board, and two or three moose-hides were 
spread on the eround with the hair up. 
Various articles of their wardrobe were 
tucked around the sides and corners, or 
under the roof. They were smoking 
moose-meat on just such a crate as is rep- 
resented by With in De Bry’s “ Collectio 
Peregrinationum,” published in 1588, and 
which the natives of Brazil called boucan, 
(whence buccaneer,) on which were fre- 
quently shown pieces of human flesh 
drying along with the rest. It was erect- 
ed in front of the camp over the usual 
t 


the form of an oblong 


large fire, in 
square. Two stout forked stakes, four 
or five feet apart and five feet high, were 
driven into the ground at each end, 
and then two poles ten feet long were 
stretched across over the fire, and smaller 
ones laid transversely on these a foot 
apart. On the last hung large, thin 
slices of moose-meat smoking and drying, 
a space being left open over the centre 
of the fire. There was the whole heart, 
black as a thirty-two pound ball, hanging 
at one corner. They said, that it took 
three or four days to cure this meat, and 
it would keep a year or more. Refuse 
pieces lay about on the ground in differ- 
ent stages of decay, and some pieces also 


in the fire, half buried and sizzling in 
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the ashes, as black and dirty as an old 
shoe. These last I at first thought were 
thrown away, but afterwards found that 
they were being cooked. Also a tre- 
mendous rib-piece was roasting before 
the fire, being impaled on an upright 
stake foreed in and out between the ribs. 
There was a moose-hide stretched and 
curing on poles like ours, and quite a 
pile of cured skins close by. They 
had killed twenty-two moose within two 
months, but, as they could use but very 
little of the meat, they left the carcasses 
on the ground. Altogether it was about 
as savage a sivht as was ever witnessed, 
and I was carried back at once three 
hundred years. There were many torch- 
es of birch-bark, sha} ed like straight tin 
horns, lying ready for use on a stump 
outside. 

For fear of dirt, we spread our blank- 
ets over their hides, so as not to touch 
them anywhere. The St. Francis Indian 
and Joe alone were there at first, and we 
lay on our backs talking with them till 
midnight. ‘They were very sociable, and, 
when they did not talk with us, kept up 
a steady chatting in their own language. 
We heard a small bird just after dark, 
which, Joe said, sang at a certain hour 
in the night, at ten o’clock, he be- 
lieved. We also heard the hylodes and 


tree-t 






and the lumberers singing in 
their camp a quarter of a mile off. I 
told them that I had seen pictured in old 
books pieces of human flesh drying on 
these crates; whereupon they repeated 
some tradition about the Mohawks eating 
human flesh, what parts they preferred, 
etc.. and also of a battle with the Mohawks 
near Moosehead, in which many of the 
latter were killed; but I found that they 
knew but little of the history of their race, 
and could be entertained by stories about 
their ancestors as readily as any way. 
At first I was nearly roasted out, for I 
lay against one side of the camp, and 
felt the heat reflected not only from the 
birch-bark above, but from the side; and 
again I remembered the sufferings of the 
Jesuit missionaries, and what extremes 


of heat and cold the Indians were said 


to endure. I struggled long between 
my desire to remain and talk with them, 
and my impulse to rush out and stretch 
myself on the cool grass; and when I 
was about to take the last step, Joe, 
hearing my murmurs, or else being un- 
comfortable himself, got up and _partial- 
ly dispersed the fire. I suppose that 
that is Indian manners,—to defend your- 
self. 

While lying there listening to the In- 
dians, I amused myself with trying to 
guess at their subject by their gestures, 
or some proper name introduced. Ther 


n be no more startling evidence oft 
their being a distinct and comparatively 
aboriginal race, than to hear this unal- 
tered Indian language, which the white 
man cannot speak nor understand. We 
may suspect change and deterioration in 
her particular, but the 
language which is so wholly unintelligible 


to us. It took me by surprise, though I 


almost every ot 


had found so many arrow-heads, and 


convinced me that the Indian was not 
the invention of historians and poets. It 
was a purely wild and primitive Ameri- 
ean sound, as much as the barking of a 
chickaree, and I could not understand 
a syllable of it; but Paugus, had he been 
there, would have understood it. These 
Abenakis gossiped, laughed, and jested, 
in the language in which Eliot’s Indian 
Bible is written, the language which has 
been spoken in New England who shall 
say how long ? These were the sounds 
that issued from the wigwams of this 
country before Columbus was born; they 
have not yet died away; and, with re- 
markably few exceptions, the language 
of their forefathers is still copious enough 
for them. I felt that I stood, or rather 
lay, as near to the primitive man of 
America, that night, as any of its discov- 
erers ever did. 

In the midst of their conversation, Joe 
suddenly appealed to me to know how 
long Moosehead Lake was. 

Meanwhile, as we lay there, Joe was 
making and trying his horn, to be ready 
for hunting after midnight. The St. 
Francis Indian also amused himself with 
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sounding it, or rather calling through it; 
for the sound is made with the voice, and 
The 


latter appeared to be a speculator in 


not by blowing through the horn. 
moose-hides. He bought my compan- 
ion’s for two dollars and a quarter, green. 
Joe said that it was worth two and a half 
at Oldtown. Its chief use is for mocca- 
ins. One or two of these Indians wore 

m. I was told, that, by a recent law 

* Maine, foreigners are not allowed to 
kill moose 
Americans can kill them only at a par- 
ticular season, but the Indians of Maine 
The St. Francis Indian 
accordingly asked my companion for a 
} 


there at any season; white 


at all seasons. 


wighiqgin, or bill, to show, since he was 
Sorel. I 
found that he could write his name very 


Tahmunt Swasen. One 


a foreigner. He lived near 


well, Ellis, an 


old white man of Guilford, a town 


l, not far from 
Moosehead, was the 


moose-hunter of 


through which we passe: 
the south end of 
most celebrated those 
parts. Indians and whites spoke with 
Tahmunt 
here than 
country in New 
ited: that three 


equal him. said, 
that 
in the 


Y ork, 


years 


respect of 
i 

there were more m 

Adirondack 


where he had hu 


OSC 


before there were a great many 


about, and there were a great many now 


in the woods, but they did not come out 


to the water. It was of no use to hunt 


them at midnight,—they would not come 
then. I 
came home, if the moose 


tacked him. He 


must not fire many times so as to mad 


out asked Sabattis, after he 


never at- 
that 


answered, you 


him. “I fire once and hit him in the 
right place, and in the morning I find 
him. He won't go far. But if you keep 
I fired ones 


through the 


firing, you mad him. five 
bullets, 
and he did not mind ’em at all; it only 
made him more mad I asked him if 
they did not hunt them with dogs. He 


every one heart, 


said, that they did so in winter, but never 
in the summer, for then it was of no use; 
they would run right off straight and 
swiftly a hundred miles. 

Another Indian said, that the moose, 
A dog 


c 


once seared, would run all day. 
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will hang to their lips, and be carried 
along till he is swung against a tree 
and drops off. 


“ glaze,” 


They cannot run on a 
though they can run in snow 
four feet deep; but the caribou can run 
on ice. They commonly find two or 
three moose together. They cover them- 
selves with water, all but their noses, to 
escape flies. He had the horns of what 
he called “the black moose that goes in 
low lands.” 


feet. The 


kind, “running on mountains,” 


These spread three or four 
another 
and had 
Such were 
their 
The broad flat blades are cov- 


“ red moose ” was 
horns which spread six feet. 
his distinctions. Both can move 
horns. 
ered with hair, and are so soft, when 
the animal is alive, that you can run a 
knife through them. They regard it as 
horns turn this 
had 
in his wigwam, 
but he thought that the horns neither of 


a good or bad sign, if the 
that. His 
been gnawed by mice 


way or caribou horns 


the moose nor of the caribou were ever 
gnawed while the creature was alive, as 
some have asserted. 
I met 


carried about a bear and other animals 


An Indian, whom 
after this at Oldtown, who had 
of Maine to exhibit, told me that thirty 
years ago there were not so many moose 
in Maine 


were very easily tamed, and would come 


as now; also, that the moose 


back when once fed, and so would deer, 
but not bou. The Indians of 
} 1 


neighborhood are about as familiar with 


cari this 
the moose as we are with the ox, having 
associated with them for so many gener- 
ations. Father Rasles, in his Dictionary 
of the Abenaki Language, gives not only 
, (aianbe,) and 

rar.) but for 


a word for 


the male moose 
another for the female, (/ 
the bone which is in the middle of the 
heart of the Ose )s and for his left 
hind-leg. 

There were none of the small deer up 
there ; they are more common about the 
One ran into the city of 
Bangor two years before, and jumped 


settlements. 


through a window of costly plate glass, 
and then into a mirror, where it thought 
it recognized one of its kind, and out 
again, and so on, leaping over the heads 
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of the crowd, until it was captured. 
This the inhabitants speak of as the 
The last- 
mentioned Indian spoke of the lunzus 
or Indian devil, (which I take to be the 
and not the Gulo luscus,) as the 


deer that went a-shopping. 


cougar, 
only animal in Maine which man need 
follow a man, did 
He also said, that bea- 


vers were ge tting to be pretty numerous 


fear; it would and 


not mind a fire. 


their skins 
that it not 
profitable to hunt them. 


again, where we went, but 
brought so little now was 


I had put the ears of our moose, which 


were ten inches long, to dry along with 
the moose-meat over the fire, wishing to 
preserve them; but Sabattis told me that 


I must skin and cure them, else the hair 


He observed, that 


1 


they made toba co-pouches of the 


would all come off. 

skins 
putting the two together 

ide. I asked him how he 

little eylin- 
He also 

and steel, and some punk, 
t dry; I 

the yellow birch 

, and all th 


he produced a 


drica 


had 


which was n 


friction-matches. 

flints 
it was from 

suppose you 
‘se and your powder get 
said 


there is 


upset 


' “Tien,” 


wait till 
fire.”* I 


produced from my pocket a little vial, 


wet. he, “we 


we get to where some 


containing matches, stoppled water-ticht, 
and told him, that, thouch we were upst a 
we should still have some dry matches; 


at which he stared without saying a 
word. 
We lay awake thus a long while 


ing, and they gave 


talk- 
us the meaning of 
many Indian names of lakes and streams 
in the vicinity,—especially Tahmunt. I 
Indian name of Moosehead 
Tah- 


answered, Sebamook ; 
When 


I asked what it meant, they answered, 
M vosehead Lake. 


my meaning, they 


asked the 
Joe 


pronounced 


Lake. 
munt it Sebemook. 
At length, getting 
alternately r »peated 
the word over to themselves, as a phi- 
lologist might,—Sebamook,— Sebamook,— 
now and then comparing notes in In- 
dian; for there was a slight difference 
in their dialects; and finally Tahmunt 
said, “ Ugh! I know,”—and he rose up 
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partly on the moose-hide,—* like as here 
is a place, and there is a place,” pointing 
to different parts of the hide, “and you 
take water from there and fill this, and 
that is Sebamook.” I 
derstood -him_ to 


it stays here ; un- 


mean that it was a 
reservoir of water which did not run 
away, the river coming in on one side 
and passing out again near the same 
An- 
other Indian said, that it meant Large- 
Bay Lake, and that Sebago and Sebec, 


the names of other lakes, 


place, leaving a permanent bay. 


were kindred 
words, meaning large open water. Joe 
meant Little River. I 
observed their inability, often described, 
Having got 


} 


roped 
os 


said that Sebooi 


to convey an abstract idea. 
the idea, though indistinctly, they 
about in vain for words 
express it. Tahmunt thought that the 
whites called Moosehead ake, be- 
Mount Kineo, ¥ ! mmands it, 


with which to 


cause 
is shaped like a moose’s 
Moose 
the mountain poi ight across 
lake to its mouth.” John Josselyn, writ- 
. } 7 | 


ing about 1673, says, “Twelve miles 


River wa 


“Anse 


the 


from Casco Bay, and passable for men 
called by the In- 
On the brink thereof, at 
ped like 
a moose deer or helk, diaphanous, and 


called the Moose Rock.” He appears to 


have ce Sebamook with Seba- 


and hor is a lake, 


} 


dians Sel 


ug. 


one end, is the famous rock, sha 


ynfounded 


go, which is nearer, but has no “ diapl 


k on its shore. 


their 


worth, — partly 


nous” ro 
de finitions, for 
} 


I sive more of 


what they are ecause 
they differ sometimes from the common- 
ly received ones. They never analyzed 
After long delib- 


eration and repeating of the word, for 


these words before. 


it gave much trouble, Tahmunt said that 
Chesuncook meant a place where many 
streams emptied in (?), and he enu- 
Umbazook- 


—“ Cau- 


merated them,—Penobscot, 
skus, Cusabesex, Red Bri 0k, etc. 
comgomoc, — what that 

“ What are those large white birds?” 
he asked. “Gulls,” said I. “Ugh! Gull 
Lake.” — Pammadumcook, Joe thought, 
meant the Lake with Gravelly Bottom 


does mean ?” 
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or Bed. — Kenduskeag, Tahmunt con- 
cluded at last, after asking if birches 
went up it, for he said that he was not 
much acquainted with it, meant some- 
thing like this: “ You go up Penobscot 
till you come to Kenduskeag, and you 
go by, you don’t turn up there. That 
is Kenduskeag.” (?) Another Indian, 
however, who knew the river better, 
told us afterward that it meant Little 
Eel River.—Mattawamkeag was a place 
where two rivers meet. (?7)—Penobscot 
was Rocky River. One writer says, that 
this was “originally the name of only a 
section of the main channel, from the 
head of the tide-water to a short dis- 
tance above Oldtown.” 

A very intelligent Indian, whom we 
afterward met, son-in-law of Neptune, 
gave us also these other definitions :— 
Umbazookskus, Meadow Stream; J/illi- 
noket, Place of Islands ; Aboljacarmeqgus, 
Smooth-Ledge Falls (and Dead-Water) ; 
Aboljacarmeguscook, the stream empty- 
ing in; (the last was the word he gave 
when I asked about Aboljacknagesic, 
which he did not recognize ;) MJattahum- 
keag, Sand-Creek Pond; Jiscataquis, 
Branch of a River. 

I asked our hosts what Musketaquid, 
the Indian name of Concord, Mass., 
meant; but they changed it to Musketi- 
cook, and repeated that, and Tahmunt 
said that it meant Dead Stream, which 
is probably true. Cook appears to mean 
stream, and perhaps quid signifies the 
place or ground. When I asked the 
meaning of the names of two of our 
hills, they answered that they were an- 
other language. As Tahmunt said that 
he traded at Quebec, my companion 
inquired the meaning of the word Que- 
bec, about which there has been so much 
question. He did not know, but began 
to conjecture. He asked what those 
great ships were called that carried 
soldiers. “ Men-of-war,” we answered. 
“Well,” he said, “when the English 
ships came up the river, they could not 
go any further, it was so narrow there; 
they must go back, — go-back, — that’s 
Que-bec.” I mention this to show the 


value of his authority in the other 
cases. 

Late at night the other two Indians 
came home from moose-hunting, not hav- 
ing been successful, aroused the fire again, 
lighted their pipes, smoked awhile, took 
something strong to drink, and ate some 
moose-meat, and, finding what room they 
could, lay down on the moose-hides; and 
thus we passed the night, two white men 
and four Indians, side by side. 

When I awoke in the morning the 
weather was drizzling. One of the In- 
dians was lying outside, rolled in his 
blanket, on the opposite side of the fire, 
for want of room. Joe had neglected to 
awake my companion, and he had done 
no hunting that night. Tahmunt was 
making a cross-bar for his canoe with a 
singularly shaped knife, such as I have 
since seen other Indians using. The 
blade was thin, about three quarters of 
an inch wide, and eight or nine inches 
long, but curved out of its plane into a 
hook, which he said made it more con- 
venient to shave with. As the Indians 
very far north and northwest use the 
same kind of knife, I suspect that it was 
made according to an aboriginal pattern, 
though some white artisans,may use a 
similar one. The Indians baked a loaf of 
flour bread in a spider on its edge before 
the fire for their breakfast ; and while 
my companion was making tea, I caught 
a dozen sizable fishes in the Penobscot, 
two kinds of sucker and one trout. After 
we had breakfasted by ourselves, one of 
our bedfellows, who had also breakfasted, 
came along, and, being invited, took a 
cup of tea, and finally, taking up the 
common platter, licked it clean. But he 
was nothing to a white fellow, a lumberer, 
who was continually stuffing himself with 
the Indians’ moose-meat, and was the butt 
of his companions accordingly. He seems 
to have thought that it was a feast “ to eat 
all.” It is commonly said that the white 
man finally surpasses the Indian on his 
own ground, and it was proved true in this 
case. I cannot swear to his employment 
during the hours of darkness, but I saw 


him at it again as soon as it was light, 
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though he came a quarter of a mile to 
his work. 
The rain prevented our continuing any 


longer in the woods; so giving some of 


rovisions and utensils to the Indians, 


This being the 


our } 
we took leave of them. 
s_amare «a I set or the lake 
steamers day, set out for the lake at 
once. At the carry-man’s camp I saw 
many little birds, brownish and yellowish, 
with some white tail-feathers, hopping on 
the wood-pile, 
] } 


in company with the slate- 


colored snow-bird, (Fringilla hiemalis,) 
but more familiar than they. The lum- 
berers said that they came round their 


camps, and they gave them a vulgar 


Their simple and lively note, 


all the 


name. 


which was heard in woods, was 
very familiar to me, though I had never 
before chanced to see the bird while ut- 
tering it, and it interested me not a little, 
because I had had many a vain chase in 
@ spring-morning in the direction of that 


bird. 


28th of the next month, (Octo- 


sound, in 
On the 
ber,) I 


day, many of the 


order to identify the 


saw in my yard, in a drizzling 
same kind of' birds flit- 
unid the weeds, and uttering 


There was one full- 





plumag« d Yellow-crowned Warbler (Syl- 


via coronata) them, and I saw 


that the othe 


among 
s were the young birds of 


that season. T 


Moosehea l 


frequ ntiy see! 


hey had followed me from 
North. 


, 1. 
1 the full-plumaged ones 


and the I have since 
while uttering that note in the spring. 


I walked over the carry alone and 
head of the lake. An 
bird, flew 


perch by the 


other large 


eagle, or some 


away from its 


shore at my approach. For an_ hour 


after I reached the shore there was not a 
human being to be seen, and I had all 
I thought 


sound of the steamer be- 


that wid prospe t to myself. 


that I heard the 
fore she came in sight on the open lake. 
I noticed at the landing, when the steamer 


caine in, one of our bedfellows, who had 


been a-moose-hunting the night before, 
now very sprucely dressed in a clean 
white shirt and fine black pants, a true 
Indian dandy, who had evidently come 


over the carry to show himself to any 
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arrivers on the north shore of Moosehead 
Lake, just as New York dandies take 
a turn up Broadway and stand on the 
steps of a hotel. 

Midway the lake we took on board 
two manly-looking middle-aged men, with 
their bateau, who had been exploring 
for six weeks as far as the Canada line, 
and had let 


their beards orow. They 


had the skin of a beaver, which th y had 
recently caught, stretched on an oval 
hoop, though the fur was not good at that 
season. I talked with one of them, tell- 


ing him that I had come all this distance 


where the white-pine, the 
stuff of 


built, grew, but that on this and a pre- 


partly to see 


Eastern which our houses are 


vious excursion into another part of 


Maine I had found it a scarce tree ; and 
I asked look for it. 
With a smile, he answered, that he could 
id that 


he had found enough to employ two 


him where I must 


hardly tell me. However, he sa 


teams the next winter in a place where 
W hat 


now was 


there was thoucht to be none left 
was considered a “ tip-top” tree 
not looked at twenty years ago, when he 
first went into the business; but they suc- 
ceeded very well now with what was con- 
The 


explorer used to cut into a tree higher 


sidered quite inferior timber then. 


and higher up, to see if it was false-heart- 
heart as 
it alone; but 


ed, and if there was a rotten 


big as his arm, he let now 


they cut such a tree, and sawed it all 
around the and it made the 


rot, very 


best of boards, for in such a case they 


were never shaky ° 





] } ; 
h lumbering opera- 


that the largest 


One connected wit 


‘ 
tions at Bangor told me 
aay ey See eee ree 
pine be ioneme to his in, Cut the previous 
winter, “sca woods four thou- 


ed” in the 
sand five hundred feet, 
Lol] 


ninety dollars in the log at the 


and was worth 
Bangor 
boom in Oldtown. They cut a road three 
and a half miles long for this tree alone. 
He thought that the principal locality for 
the white-pine that came down the Penob- 
the East 
Web- 
ster Stream and Eagle and Chamberlain 


Lakes. Much 


scot now was at the head of 


Branch and the Allegash, about 
stolen 


timber has been 
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from the public lands. (Pray, what kind 
of forest-warden is the Public itself?) I 
heard of one man who, having discovered 
some particularly fine trees just within 
the boundaries of the public lands, and 
not daring to employ an accomplice, cut 
them down, and by means of block and 
tackle, without cattle, tumbled them into 
a stream, and so succeeded in getting off 
with them without the least assistance. 
Surely 





Sie% 





ling pine-trees in this way is 
not so mean as robbing hen-roosts. 

We reached Monson that night, and 
the next day rode to Bangor, all the way 
in the rain again, varying our route a 
little. Some of the taverns on this road, 
which were particularly dirty, were 
plainly in a transition state from the 
camp to the house. 


The next forenoon we went to Old- 
town. One slender old Indian on the 
Oldtown shore, who recognized my com- 
panion, was full of mirth and gestures, 
like a Frenchman. A Catholic priest 
crossed to the island in the same bateau 
with us. The Indian houses are framed, 


mostly of | 


one story, and in rows one be- 
hind another, at the south end of the 
island, with a few scattered ones. I 
counted about forty, not including the 
church and what my companion called 


the council-house. The last, which I sup- 





pose is their town-house, was regularly 
1e rest. There 


were several of two stories, quite neat, 


framed and shingled like tl 


with front-yards inclosed, and one at least 
had green blinds. Here and there were 
moose-hides stretched and drying about 
them. There were no cart-paths, nor 
tracks of horses, but foot-paths ; very lit- 
tle land cultivated, but an abundance of 
weeds, indigenous and naturalized : more 
introduced weeds than useful vegetables, 
as the Indian is said to cultivate the vices 
rather than the virtues of the white man. 
Yet this village was cleaner than I ex- 
pected, far cleaner than such Irish vil- 
lages as I have seen. The children were 
not particularly ragged nor dirty. The 
little boys met us with bow in hand and 
arrow on string, and cried, “Put up a 





cent.” Verily, the Indian has but a fee- 
ble hold on his bow now; but the curios- 
ity of the white man is insatiable, and 
from the first he has been eager to wit- 
ness this forest accomplishment. That 
elasti¢ piece of wood with its feathered 





dart, so sure to be unstrung by contact 
with civilization, will serve for the type, 
the coat-of-arms of the savage. Alas for 
the Hunter Race! the white man has 
driven off their game, and substituted a 
cent in its place. I saw an Indian wom- 
an washing at the water’s edge. She 
stood on a rock, and, after dipping the 
clothes in the stream, laid them on the 
rock, and beat them with a short club. 
In the grave-yard, which was crowded 
with graves, and overrun with weeds, I 
noticed an inscription in Indian, painted 
on a wooden grave-board. ‘There was a 
large wooden cross on the island. 

Since my companion knew him, we 
called on Governor Neptune, who lived 
in a little “ ten-footer,” one of the hum- 
blest of them all. Personalities are al- 
lowable in speaking of public men, there- 
fore I will give the particulars of our visit. 
He was a-bed. When we entered the 


room, which was one half of t 


1e house, 
he was sitting on the side of the bed. 
There was a clock hanging In one cor- 
ner. He had on a black frock-coat, and 
black pants, much worn, white cotton 


shirt, socks, a red silk handkerchief about 





his neck, and a straw hat. His black 
hair was only slightly grayed. He had 


} 


very broad cheeks, and his features were 


decidedly and refreshingly different from 
those of any of the upstart Native Amer- 
ican party whom I have seen. He was 
no darker than many old white men. He 
told me that he was eighty-nine; but he 
was 
had 


his companions did the hunting. We 





a-moose-hunting that fall, as he 


or 
i 


een the previous one. Probably 





saw various squaws dodging about. One 
sat on the bed by his side and helped 
him out with his stories. ‘They were re- 
markably corpulent, with smooth, round 
faces, apparently full of good-humor. 
Certainly our much-abused climate had 


not dried up their adipose substance. 
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While we were there,—for we stayed a 
good while,—one went over to Oldtown, 
returned and cut out a dress, which she 
had bought, on another bed in the room. 
The Governor said, that “he could re- 
the much 
that they did not use to be in the 


member when 


] 


larger ; 


moose were 


woods, but came out of the water, as all 
deer did. Moose was whale once. Away 
down Merrimack way, a whale came 
ashore in a shallow bay. Sea went out 
and left him, and he came up on land a 
moose. What made them know he was 
a whale was, that at first, before he be- 
gan to run in bushes, he had no bowels 
inside, but”——and then the squaw who 
sat on the bed by his side, as the Gover- 
nor’s aid, and had been putting in a word 
now and then and confirming the story, 
asked me 
we find along the sea-shore. “ Jelly-fish,” 
I succeste d. “ Ye ae 
but jelly-fish.” 


nm 
h 


what we called that soft thing 


said he, “no bowels, 
ere may be some truth in what he 
said about the moose growing larger for- 
merly; for the quaint John Josselyn, a 
physician who spent many years in this 
very district of Maine in the seventeenth 


century, says, that the tips of their horns 





mes found to be two fathoms 


“ are sometit 
asunder,”—and he is particular to tell us 
that a fathom is six feet,—* and [they 
are | in height, from the toe of the fore- 
foot to the pitch of the shoulder, twelve 
foot, both which hath been taken by some 
of my sceptique readers to be monstrous 
lies”; and he adds,—* There are certain 
transcendentia in every creature, which 
lelible ' 


are the in character of God, and 
, 
} 


which discover God.” 


er dil 


This is a great- 
» caught in than is pre- 


the 






sented by the cranium of young 


Bech \ OX,,apparently another of the 
transce ntia, in the collection of Thom- 
as Steel Upper Brook Street, London, 
whos entire leneth of horn, from tip 


to tip, along the curve, is 13 ft. 5 in.; 


distance (straight) between the tips of 
the horns, 8 ft. 8} in.” However, the 
size both of the moose and the cougar, 


as I have found, is generally rather un- 


overrated, and I should 


derrated than 





* Neptune and Aitteon and he 
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be inclined to add to the popular esti- 
mate a part of what I subtracted from 
Josselyn’s. 

But we talked mostly with the Gover- 
nor’s son-in-law, a very sensible Indian; 
and the Governor, being so old and deaf, 
permitted himself to be ignored, while 
The for- 
mer said, that there were two political 


we asked questions about him. 


parties among them,—one in favor of 
schools, and the other opposed to them, 
or rather they did not wish to resist the 
sed to them. The 
first had just prevailed at the election 
their 


priest, who was opp 





and sent man to the legislature. 


himself 
He said, “If 
Indians got learning, they would 


When we 


Aitteon, was, he knew that 


were in favor of schools. 
ke ep 
their money.” asked where 
Joe’s father, 
he must be at Lincoln, though he was 
about going a-moose-hunting, for a mes- 
senger had just gone to him there to get 
I asked 
Neptune if they had any of the old breed 
“ But 
that,” said I, pointing to one that had just 
come in, “is a Yankee dog.” He assent- 
ed. I said that he did not look like a good 
“ Oh, yes!” he said, and he told, 
with much gusto, how, the year before, he 
had caught and held by the throat a 
wolf. A very small black puppy rushed 


his signature to some papers. 


of dogs yet. He answered, “ Yes.” 


one. 


into the room and made at the Gover- 
nor’s feet, as he sat in his stockines with 

The 
dared 


him to come on, entering into the sport 


his legs dangling from the bedside. 
Governor rubbed his hands and 
with spirit. Nothing more that was sig- 
nificant transpired, to my knowledge, 
This was the first 


time that I ever called on a governor, 


during this interview. 


but, as I did not ask for an office, I can 
speak of it with the more freedom. 

An Indian who was makine canoes 
behind a house, looking up pleasantly 
from his work,—for he knew my compan- 
ion,—said that his name was Old John 
I had heard of him long 
before, and I inquired after one of his 


Pennyweight. 


contemporaries, Joe Four-pence-ha’pen- 
ny; but, alas! he no longer circulates. I 
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made a faithful study of canoe-building, 
and I thought that I should like to serve 
an apprenticeship at that trade for one 
bark 


with my “ boss,” making the canoe there, 


season, going into the woods for 


and returning in it at last. 
While the bateau was coming over to 


take us off, I picked up some fragments 





of arrow-heads on the shore, and one 
broken stone chisel, which were greater 
novelties to the Indians than tome. Af- 
ter this, on Old Fort Hill, at the bend of 
the Penobscot, three miles above Bangor, 
looking for the site of an Indian town 
think 


found more arrow-heads, 


which stood thereabouts, I 


some 
and two little 


dark and crumbling fragments of Indian 


earthenware, in the ashes of their fires. 


The 


live quite happily and to | 


Indians on the Island appeared to 
» well treated 
by the inhabitants of Oldtown. 

We visited Veazie’s mills, just below 
the Island, 


saws,—some vans 


where were sixteen sets of 


saws, sixteen in a 
gang, not to mention circular saws. On 
one side, they were hauling the 
an inclined p 


ine by water-power; on 


the other, passing out the boards, planks, 
and sawed timber, and forming them in- 
to rafts. The trees were literally drawn 
and quartered there. In forming the 
rafts, they use the lower three feet of 
hard-wood saplin vs, which have a crooked 
and knobbed butt-end, for bolts, passing 
them up through holes bored in the corners 


and sides of the rafts, and k vi iw them. 


making 


In another apartment they were 


fence-slats, such as stand all over New 


England, out of odds and end 
may be that I saw where the picket-fence 


behind which I dwell at home came from. 


I was surprised to 


find a boy collecting 





the long edgings of boards as fast as cut 


off, and thrusting them down a hopper, 
where they were ground up beneath the 
mill, that they might be out of the way ; 
otherwise they accumulate in vast piles 
by the side of the building, increasing 
the danger from fire, or, floating off, they 
obstruct the river. This was not only a 
The in- 


Stillwater, 


saw-mill, but a grist-mill, then. 
Oldtown, 


habitants of and 


Chesuncook. 
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Bangor cannot suffer for want of kind- 
ling-stuff, surely. Some get their living 


exclusively by picking up the drift-wood 





and selling it by the cord in the winter. 
In one place I saw where an lrishman, 
who keeps a team and a man for thi pur- 


pose, had covered the shore ior a long 





with re 
told that he had 


dollars’ worth in a year. 


distance r piles, and I was 
sold twelve hundred 
Anothe 


lived by the shore, told me that he got 


+, who 


all the material of his out-buildings and 
fences from the river; and in that neigh- 
borhood I pe receive d that this retuse woe d 
was frequently used instead of sand to 


fill hollows with, being apparently cheap- 
e “P’) ? I 

er than dirt. 

view of Kat iin, on 


on, from a hill about two miles 


I got my first clear 





this excur 
whither | went for 
After this 


return to Massachusetts. 


northwest of Bangor, 


this purpose. [ was ready to 


IIumbolat 
} tor } rmmiti 
chapter on the prunitive 


} 


desc ribed ior nie tl 


has written an interé sting 
forest, but no 


one has vet differ- 
ence between that wild forest which once 


oceupied our oldest townships, and the 
I find there to-day. It 


is a difference which would worth at- 


tame one which 


The civili 





- 
tending to. 


clears the land permanently to a great 


ed man not only 


extent, and cultivates open fields, but he 
tames and cultivates to a certain extent 
the forest itself. By his mere presence, al- 
most, he changes the nature of the trees 
as no other creature does. The sun and 
air, and perhaps fire, have been intro- 
duced, and grain raised where stands. 


It has lost its wild, damp, and shagey look, 


the countless fallen and decayi 





are gone, and consequently that th 


one too. 


of moss which lived on them is ¢ 
The earth is comparatively bare and 
The m 


places left with us are the swamps, where 


smooth and dry. st primitive 


the spruce still grows shaggy with usnea. 


Maine 


woods is everywhere spongy and saturat- 


The surface of the ground in the 


that the 
plants which cover the forest floor there 


ed with moisture. I noticed 


are such as are commonly confined to 
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swamps with us,—the Clintonia borealis, 
orchises, creeping snowberry, and oth- 
ers; and the prevailing aster there is the 
Aster acuminaius, which with us grows 
in damp and shady woods. The asters 
cordifolius and macrophyllus also are 
little or 
and sometimes, without petals. I 


common, asters of no color, 
saw 
no soft, spreading, second-growth white- 
pines, with smooth bark, acknowledging 
the presence of the wood-chopper, but 
even the young white-pines were all tall 
and slender rough-barked trees. 

Those Maine woods differ essenti lly 
from ours. There you are never remind- 
ed that the 
threading is, 


wilderness which you are 


after all, some villager’s 
thirds, 


sledded 


familiar wood-lot, some widow’s 


from which her ancestors have 


fuel for ore nerati ns, minute ly dese ribs d 


in some old deed which is recorded, of 


which the owner has got a plan too, and 
old 


forty rods, if you will search. 


bound-marks may be found 


every 
Tis true, 


the map may inform you that you stand 
on land granted by the State to 


some 
academy, or on Bingham’s purchase ; but 
these names do not impose on you, for 
you see nothing to remind you of the 


What were 


nd to these ? One 


academy or of Bingham. 
” of Enel: 


la 
writer relates of the Isle of 


in Charles the 


the “ forests 






Second’s time “there 


were woods in the island so comy > and 
extensive, that it is said a squit ht 





have travelled in several parts many 


leagues together on the top of the 


If it were 


trees. 
not for the rivers, (and he 


might go round their heads,) a squirrel 
could here travel thus the whole breadth 
of the country. 


We h ve 


1 primitive pine-forest. | 


i 


as yet had no adequate ac- 
count of have 
noticed that in a physical atlas lately 
published in Mass and used in 


land” of North 


a is limited almost solely to the 


achusetts, and 
] } ‘ 
our schnoois, the 


Ameri 


valleys of the Ohio 


* wood 
and some of the 
Lakes, and the 


of the globe ar 


Great 


great pine-forests 
not represented, In 


New 
wick and Maine are exhibited as bare as 


our vicinity, for instance, Bruns- 
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Greenland. It may be that the children 
of Greenville, at the foot of Moosehead 
Lake, who surely are not likely to be 
scared by an owl, are referred to the 
valley of the Ohio to get an idea of a 
forest; but they would not know what 
to do with their moose, bear, caribou, 
beaver, etc., there. Shall we leave it to an 
Englishman to inform us, that “in North 
America, both in the United States and 
Canada, are the most extensive pine-for- 
ests in the world”? The greater part 
of New Brunswick, the northern half of 
Maine, and adjacent parts of Canada, 
not to mention the northeastern part of 
New York and other tracts further off, 
are still covered with an almost unbroken 






But Maine, perhaps, will soon be 
Massachusetts is. A good part 


where 





of her te as bare and 
" 13 

common-pl our neighbor- 

hood, and her villages generally are not 


must 





of sheep-pasturage before i 
Consider Nahant, 


» fashion of Boston, — 





bitable by man. 


which peninsula I saw but indistinctly 


ight, when I steamed by it, 
that it was unchanged since 
Smit 





the discovery. John n described 


‘the Mattahunts, two 
irdens, and 
that it 


fur- 


eTroves, @ 
*; and others tell us 
well and 


build the 
Now it is difficult 


was once wooded, 


even 
] 


“4 
hishea 


Boston. 


wharves of 


timber to 


to make a 


tree grow there, and th visitor comes 

. } 
away tha ov 
fences a rod ect 





And what 
Middlesex 


tow n-house, or 


are we 


coming to in our towns ?—a 
bald, 
house, and a bare liberty-pole, as leafless 


for all I We 


be obliged to import the timber for 


meeting- 


staring 


as it is fruitless, 
shall 


the 


can see. 


last, hereafter, or splice such sticks 


as we have:—and our ideas of liberty 


are equally mean with these. The very 
willow-rows lopped every three years 


fcr fuel or powder,—and every sizable 
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pine and oak, or other forest tree, cut 
down within the memory of man! As 
if individual speculators were to be al- 
lowed to export the clouds out of the 
sky, or the stars out of the firmament, 
We shall be reduced to 
gnaw the very crust of the earth for 
nutriment. 


one by one. 


They have even descended to smaller 
They have lately, as I hear, 
invented a machine for chopping up 


game. 


huckleberry-bushes fine, and so con- 
verting them into fuel!—bushes which, 
for fruit alone, are worth all the pear- 
trees in the country many times over. 
(I can give you a list of the three best 
kinds, if you want it.) At this rate, we 
shall all be obliged to let our beards 
grow at least, if only to hide the naked- 
ness of the land and make a sylvan ap- 
pearance. The farmer sometimes talks 
of “brushing up,” simply as if bare 
ground looked clothed 
ground, than that which wears its nat- 
ural vesture,—as if the wild hedges, 
which, perhaps, are more to his children 


better than 


than his whole farm beside, were dirt. 
I know of one who deserves to be called 
the Tree-hater, and, perhaps, to leave 
this for a new patronymic to his chil- 
dren. You would think that he had 
been warned by an oracle that he would 
be killed by the fall of a tree, and so 
The 
journalists think that they cannot say 
too much in favor of such “improve- 


was resolved to anticipate them. 


ments” in husbandry ; it is a safe theme, 
like piety; but as for the beauty of one 
of these “model farms,” I would as lief 
see a patent churn and a man turning 
it. They are, commonly, places merely 
where somebody is making money, it 
may be counterfeiting. The virtue of 
making two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before does not begin to 
be superhuman. 

Nevertheless, it was a relief to get 
back to our smooth, but still varied 
landscape. For a permanent residence, 
it seemed to me that there could be no 
comparison between this and the wilder- 
hess, necessary as the latter is for a 
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resource and a background, the raw 
material of all The 


wilderness is simple, almost to barren- 


our civilization. 
ness. The partially cultivated country 
it is which chiefly has inspired, and will 
continue to inspire, the strains of poets, 
such as compose the mass of any litera- 
ture. Our woods are sylvan, ard their 
inhabitants woodmen and rustics,—that 
is, selvaggia, and the inhabitants are sal- 
vages. A civilized man, using the word 
in the ordinary sense, with his ideas and 
associations, must at length pine there, 
like a cultivated plant, which clasps its 
fibres about a and undissolved 
At the extreme North, 
the voyagers are obliged to dance and - 


crude 
mass of peat. 
act plays for employment. Perhaps our 
own woods and fields,—in the best wood- 
ed towns, where we need not quarrel 
about the huckleberries,—with the prim- 
itive swamps scattered here and there in 
their midst, but not prevailing over them, 
are the perfection of parks and groves, 
gardens, arbors, paths, vistas, and land- 
scapes. They are the natural consequence 
of what art and refinement we as a peo- 
ple have,—the common which each vil- 
lage possesses, its true paradise, in com- 
parison with which all elaborately and 
wilfully wealth-constructed parks and 
Or, I 


would rather say, such were our groves 


gardens are paltry imitations. 
twenty years ago. The poet's, common- 
ly, is not a logger’s path, but a wood- 
man’s. The logger and pioneer have 
preceded him, like John the Baptist ; 
eaten the wild honey, it may be, but the 
locusts also; banished decaying wood 
and the spongy mosses which feed on 
it, and built hearths 
Nature for him. 


But there are spirits of a yet more 


aS 


and 





humanized 


liberal culture, to whom no simplicity 
is barren. There are not only stately 
pines, but fragile flowers, like the or- 
chises, commonly described as too del+ 
cate for cultivation, which derive their 
nutriment from the crudest mass of peat. 
These remind us, that, not only for 
strength, but for beauty, the poet must, 
from time to time, travel the logger’s path 
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and the Indian’s trail, to drink at some 
new and more bracing fountain of the 
Muses, far in the recesses of the wil- 
derness 

The kings of England formerly had 


their forests “to hold the king’s game,” 





for sport or food, sometimes destroying 
villages to create or extend them; and I 
think that they were impelled by a true 
instinct. Why should not we, who have 
renounced the king’s authority, have our 


national where 


preserves, 


no villages 


My Children. 
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need be destroyed, in which the bear 
and panther, and some even of the 
hunter race, may still exist, and not be 
“civilized off the face of the earth,” — 
our forests, not to hold the king’s game 
merely, but to hold and preserve the 
king himself also, the lord of creation,— 
food, but 


spiration and our own true re-creation ? 


not for idle sport or for in- 
or shall we, like villains, grub them all 
up, poaching on our own national do- 
mains ? 


MY CHILDREN. 


HAVE you seen Annie and Kitty, 


Two merry children of mine ? 


All that is winning and pretty 


Their little persons combine. 





Annie is ki 


sing and clinging 


Dozens of times in a day,— 


Chattering, laughing, and singing, 


Romping, and running away. 


Annie knows all of her neighbors, 


Dainty and dirty alike,— 


Learns all their talk, and, “be jabers,” 
Says she “adores little Mike!” 


Annie goes mad for a flower, 


Eager to pluck and destroy,— 


Cuts paper dolls by the hour, 


} 


Always her model—a boy ! 


Annie is full of her fancies, 


Tells most remarkable lies, 
(Innocent little romances,) 


Startling in one of her size. 


Three little prayers we have taught her, 


Graded from winter to spring; 
Oh, you should listen my daughter 


Saying them all in a string! 
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Kitty—ah, how my heart blesses 
Kitty, my lily, my rose! 
Wary of all my caresses, 


Chary of all she bestows. 





Kitty loves quietest places, 
Whispers sweet sermons to chairs, 
And, with the gravest of faces, 


Teaches old Carlo his prayers. 





Matronly, motherly creature ! 


Oh, what a doll she has builr— 
























Guiltless of figure or feature— 


Out of her own little quilt ! 





Nought must come near it to wake it; 
Noise must not give it alarm ; 
And when she sleeps, she must take it 


Into her bed, on her arm. 





Kitty is shy of a caller, 
Utterine never a word; 
But when alone in the parlor, 


Talks to herself like a bird. 





Kitty is contrary, rather, 
And, with a comical smile, 
Mutters, “ I won't,” to her father,— 


Eyeing him slyly the while. 


Loving one more than the other 
Isn’t the thing, I confess; 


And I observe that their mother 





Makes no distinction in dress. 


Preference must be improper 
In a relation like this; 
I wouldn't toss up a copper— 


(Kitty, come, give me a kiss!) 
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THE KINLOCH ESTATE, AND HOW IT WAS SETTLED. 


[Continued. ] 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mond 
wick walked across the green to call upon 
Mrs. Kinloch. 


maid, wa 


EARLY 1y morning, Mr. Hard- 
Lucy Ransom, the house- 
ing in the back-yard, saw him 
coming, and told her mistress ;—before 
he rang, Mrs. 


her lace Cap, Sn 


Kinloch had time to tie on 


oth her hair, and meet 


him in the hall. 


res Lt» 
Kinloch : 


orning, Mrs. 
, Mr. Hardwick,—this way, 
into the sitting ” 

He took a seat quietly 1 


y the maple- 
Mrs. Kinlo 


shaded window. h was silent 





and composed. Her coolness nerved in- 
stead sing him, and he began at 
once 

“Ty me to see you about the 
debt wl i I i-n¢ phe W Mark, owes 


what J can do about it,” 


she replied, in a placid tone. 

“\\ i n-neighbors, now, these 
f-fit en Mrs. Kinloch, and never 
h-had a difficulty th-that I know on. 


An’ as ler- w had been used 


pe r- 


pretty ha’sh toward Mark, I th-thought 
I'd see ef *twa’n’t per-possible ’t some mis- 
tak lt made.” 

I v what mistake there has 
been S Clamp must collect what- 
ever is d [t isn’t harsh to do that, is 
a?” 

“ Not i-ask for it, but not jest 
the k | thing to bring ser-suit be- 
fore Mark got a word and a 
ber-blo t blow came f-first. We 
didn’t treat yer-you so when you was a 
wid pa 

“So you go back to old times, and 
bring up 1 poverty and your charity, 


id the widow, bitterly. 
ns,” replied the black- 


‘I don’t w-wish to open ’counts 


smith. 
th-that ’ve | 
I don’t i 


1 settled so long ; an’ more, 


tend to ber-ber-beg from you, 


nor a-anybody else. 


We pay our debts, 


m’t ’xpect 


i 


} 


an’ ck nor don’t wer-want to 


do any different.” 

“Then I don’t see what you are so 
flurried about.” 

“Ef so be Squire Ker-Kinloch was 
alive, I could tell you ber-better; or rath- 
er, | shouldn’t have to go to yer-you about 
it. He allers give Mark to underst-hand 
l th- 


that he shouldn’t be hard upon him, 


that he could pay along as he ger-got 
able.” 
“ Why iid he favor him more than 


Iam sure not many men would 


have lent the money in the first place, 
it looks well to be hang- 
* As to why yer-your husband was dis- 
or Mark, I have my opinion. 
I sh-sha’n’t 
.” Tle drew his 


breath hard, and his eyes looked full of 


der-dead shall rest ; 





tender memories. 
“7 


on. i don’t 
I mum-merely 
to say that Mark has five h 


s, and that I can scrape up a coup- 


After a moment he 


went 
} 
Us 5 


w-wish to waste wol 


come inderd 





dol 


le o’ hunderd more, and will give my 
note w-with him for the balan Th- 


that’s all we can handily do; an’ ef that ’ll 


arnswer, we should ler-like to h ive you 


give word to stop the suit.” 
£ 

- You will have to fo to Squire Clamp,” 
was the re ply. 


- I don’t | resume to dic- 
tate to my lawyer, but 


shall let him do 
what he thinks best. You haven’t been 
to him, I conclude? I 
will be unreasonable.” 

Mr. looked 
her. 


“ Wer-well, Mrs. 


slowly, “I th-think I understand. 


don’t think he 


Hardwick steadily at 
said he, 
Ef I 
mum- 
I sha’n’t go 


I have the mum-money, 


Kinloch,” 


don’t, it isn’t because you don’t 


make the matter plain. to 
Squire Clamp till 


all of it. I hope no a-a-enemy of yourn 





— 


a ae 


ae 


7 


on 


Sy ee 


———-——~ 


a reaae 
ge 


Ea 
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will be so hard to y-you as my friends 
are to me.” 

With singular command over her 
tongue and temper, Mrs. Kinloch con- 
tented herself with hoping that he would 
find no difficulty in arranging matters 
with the lawyer, bade him good-morn- 
ing, civilly, and shut the door behind 
him. But when he was gone, her an- 
ger, kept so well under control before, 
burst forth. 

“ Stuttering old fool!” she exclaimed, 
“to come here to badger me !—to throw 
up to me the wood he cut, or the apples 
he brought me !—as though Mr. Kinloch 
hadn’t paid that ten times over! He'll 
find how it is before long.” 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked Mildred, 
meeting her step-mother in the hall, and 
noticing her flushed cheek, her swelling 
veins, and contorted brows. 

“ Why, nothing, but a talk with Uncle 
Ralph, who has been rather saucy.” 

“ Saucy ? Uncle Ralph saucy? Why, 
he is the most kindly man in the world, 
—sometimes hasty, but always well-man- 
nered. I don’t see how he could be 
saucy.” 

“T advise you not to stand up for him 
against your mother.” 

“T shouldn’t defend him in anything 
wrong; but I think there must be some 
misunderstanding.” 

“ He is like Mark, I suppose, always 
perfect in your eyes.” 

This was the first time since Mr. Kin- 
loch’s death that the step-mother had 
ever alluded to the fondness which had 
existed between Mark and Mildred as 
school-children, and her eyes were bent 
upon the girl eagerly. It was as though 
she had knocked at the door of her heart, 
and waited for its opening to look into 
A quick flush suf- 
fused Mildred’s face and neck. 


“You are unkind, mother,” she said; 


the secret recesses. 


for the glance was sharper than the 
words; and then, bursting into tears, she 
went to her room. 

“So it has come to this!” said Mrs. 
Kinloch to herself. “Well, I did not 
begin at all too soon.” 
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She walked through the hall to the 
back piazza. She heard voices from be- 
yond the shrubbery that bordered the 
grass-plot where the clothes were hung 
on lines to dry. Lucy, the maid, evi- 
dently was there, for one; indeed, by 
shifting her position so as to look through 
an opening in the bushes, Mrs. Kinloch 
could see the girl; but she was not busy 
with her clothes-basket. An arm was 
bent around her plump and graceful fig- 
ure. The next instant, as Mrs. Kinloch 
saw by standing on tiptoe, two forms 
swayed toward each other, and Lucy, no 
way reluctantly, received a kiss from— 
Hugh Branning! 

Very naughty, certainly,—but it is in- 
cumbent on me to tell the truth, and ac- 
cordingly I have put it down. 

Now my readers are doubtless pre- 
pared for a catastrophe. They will ex- 
pect to hear Mrs. Kinloch ery, “ Lucy 
Ransom, you jade, what are you doing ? 
Take your clothes and trumpery and 
leave this house!” You will suppose 
that her son Hugh will be shut up in 
the cellar on bread and water, or sent 
That is the tradi- 
tional way with angry mistresses, I know; 


off to sea in disgrace. 


but Mrs. Kinloch was not one of the com- 
mon sort. She did not know Talleyrand’s 
maxim,—* Never act from first impulses, 
for they are always—right!” Indeed, I 
doubt if she had ever heard of that slip- 
pery Frenchman; but observation and 
experience had led her to adopt a sim- 
ilar line of policy. 

Therefore she did not seold or send 
away Lucy; she could not well do with- 
out her; and besides, there were reasons 
which made it desirable that the girl 
She did not call 
out to her hopeful son, either,—although 
her fingers did itch to tweak his profligate 
ears. She knew that a dispute with him 


should remain friendly. 


would only end in his going off in a huff, 
and she thought she could employ him 
better. So she coughed first and then 
stepped out into the yard. Hugh pres- 
ently came sauntering down the walk, 
and Lucy sang among the clothes-lines 


as blithely and unconcerned as though 
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her lips h id never t sted any flavor more 


piqu wit than 
It was ratl 
the mistress « 


girl, It mig 


ished, but he 
placid face 
temples, und 
I 

Was all 
presse i tovet 
eves ha 
humid | t. 


painter ¢ i 


aga N 
world, ¢ 
your min 
“| h 
mot] I 
ordered, 
nothing ¢ 
! 
is plen ) 
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money. \ 
provision 1 
sure \ 1 < 





town. No the 


sic at all, bi 


parties, not 


i 


meetings from 


other. I sh 


“Only find so 


VOL. Il. 





said Mrs. Kinloc 


bread and butter. 


‘ast over her shoul 


, . e 
ht have said —* ] 


her an equivocal look which 


ler at the 


' 
oor fool! 


ings in the candle, if you 


I een only 


ise a moment. I 
man looked up rat 
( na ( reau h Ss 
Her | lay smoc 
ie! her 1 t ca 
‘ he 
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el a 
i u Si 
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i! | 1 re I 
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east. the Squi 
me that I know o 
ot W 1 me to live 
1 should have s 
Ld VICE b this 
ea fortu! 








the scorn 


1 
nh, “come 


want to 


5 vl 

( oray 
rf) mort 
served a 


1 the 

n up 
++ 

» when 


in this old 


itre no concert, no mu- 
t from organ lers,—no 
hing, in fa but prayer- 





i to an- 


settle 
21 


yourself into a pleasant home, and you'll 


forget your uneasiness. 





“ That's ve 
But it isn’t 


the way to begin by flirting wit 


“And very easy to co. 
h every 
preity, foolish girl you see Oh, Hugh! 


you are all I have now to | ve, I shall 


grow old soon, and I want to lean upon 





you. Give up the navy; be advised by 
Lit “a 

Hugh whistled — s« Ile did not 
suppose that his mother knew of his gal- 


lantry. Lk was amused at lie sha p ob- 
servation. 


“So you think I'm a flirt, mother? 


a pattern of prop ' hed 

‘You need not tell me, Ilagh! I 
know more than you think. But I didn’t 
know that a son of t ¢ could be sO sim- 
ple as I find you are.” 

“ She’s after me,” th a] I] wh. “She 
saw me, sul 

His mother went on 

. W h su h in opp I 1 s you 
have to get yourself a vy Don’t 
laugh I want to s« \ i 1 for 
you will never sow your wild oats until 
you are Wi 1 sl 1a t is you 


“ Why, know what vou’re driving 
at, and so do I. I t l girl 
enoug I neve meant ny hing 
serious Phe no need of my marry- 
ing her 


“ Lucy Ransom!” repeated Mrs. Kin- 





loch, with ineffable scorn * Luv Ran- 


som! I hope mv son isn’t low enough to 


naid, a scullion! If] 
had seen such a spectacle, I should have 


kept my mouth shut for shame. ‘A 





dally with a house 


guilty conscience needs no accuser’; but 


I am sorry you had not pride enough to 
* . ' wr 
keep your disgusting fooleries to yourself. , 





poe = 5s wee 


| 
| 


sc at ay aa al 
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“ Regularly sold!” muttered Hugh, as 
he beat a rat-tattoo on the window- 
pane. 

“IT gave you credit for more penetra- 
tion, Hugh. Now, just look a minute. 
What would you think of the shrewdness 
of a young man, who had no special turn 
for business, but a great fondness for 
taking his ease, — with no money nor 
prospect of any,—and who, when he had 

I 
tune and position, made no movement to 


the opportunity to step at once into for- 
secure it?” 

“ Well, the application ee 

“The fortune may be yours, if you 
will.” 

“ Don’t tell me riddles. Show me the 
prize, and I'm after it.” 

“* But it has an incumbrance.” 

“A pretty, artless, affectionate little 
woman, who will make you the best wile 
in the world.” 

“ Splendid, by Jove! Who is she? 


“ You needn’t look far. We generally 


miss seeing the thing that is under our 
nose.” 
ad Why, mother, there isn’t an heiress 
in Innisfield except my sister Mildred.” 
“ Mildred is not your sister. You are 


ne more to each other than the two 





persons on earth.” 
I 


“True enough ! ell, mother, you 
I | Well tl 


are an old ’un! 


“ Don’t!”—with a look of diseust,— 


‘don’t use your sailor slang here! To 
see that doesn’t require any particular 


shrewdness.” 


“But Mildred never liked me much. 


She always ran from me, like the kitten 
from old Bose. She has always looked 
as thouch she thought I would bite, and 
that it was best she should keep out of 
reach under a chair.” 

“ Any young man of good address and 
fair intelligence can make an impres- 
sion on a cirl of eightec n, if he has the 
will, the time, and the opportunity. You 
have everything in your favor, and if 
you don’t take the fortune that lies right 
in your path, you deserve to go to the 
poor-house.” 


Hugh meditated. 

“ Good-morning,” said Mrs. Kinloch. 
“You know the horse and « riage, or 
the saddle-ponies, are always yours when 
you want to use them.” 

Great discoveries seem always so sim- 
ple, that we wonder they were not made 
from the first. The hichest truths are 
linked with the commonest objects and 
events of daily life. 

Hugh looked about him as much as- 
tonished as though he had been shown 
a gold mine in old Quobbin, where he 
could dig for the asking. W hat deter- 
mination he made, the course of our 


story will show. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Iiveu had ordered Georg 
ic, to saddle the ponies 


intending to ask Mildred to 





had walked out, leaving word that she 





h p at th start ! 

isn’t a good one kill 
time some w iV. I can’t ay up here, like 
a ship in or linary : better be shaken by 
storms or covered with barnacles at sea 





than be sel up, worm-eaten or crum- 

bled into powder bv dry-rot on shore.” 
He wv t de alone, but did not go 

in the direction of the pine we ls. 
Mildred could not get over the un- 

pl sant imp! sions of the morning, so, 

rather than remain in her 1 

day, she had walked acros 

east of the mill-pond, to 

wh I she was a f) egquent 


visitor. On her way, she call 





Hardwick, the  blacksmith’s 
who accompanied her. Mr. 


farmer, was a blunt, good-humored, an 





rather eccentric man, shrewd and well 
to do, but kindly and charitable. He 
had no children, and he enjoyed the 
occasional visits of his favorites hearti- 
ly; so did his wife, Aunt Mercy. Her 
broad face briehtened as she saw the 
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girls coming, and her plump hands were 


1 extended to greet them. They 





went to the dairy to see the crea 
cheese-presses, ate of the fresh curd, saw 


the golden stores of butter ;—thence to 


the barn, where they clambered upon 








th 1ow, found the nest of a ban- 
tam mn little eges in their 
po kets en co r into the vard 
the pa ted the calves’ heads, scattered 
oats for the do that, with pink feet 
and pearly blu ne ks, crowded 1round 
them to be fed, and next began to chase 
a fine old gand he brook 

when Mr. Alford, the fence 

called out, “ Hold on, girls! don’t bother 





in’; and he’s about the harn’somest bird 
I know on, to l'alk about swans! there 
never was a er neck, nor a pretti 

coat of f s on anything that ever 
wum. His v are powerful: onl 
let him spread ind up he goes; bu 
as for hi ‘ n I just a litth is 
you see No offence, Lizzy. I love 
your father well as you do; but when 
I hea i his idees se ynd,—tl 

minis ( t vith him nd yet 
to be bo r s metimes, to get 
a word It my good old fellow 
he re whos ire so mu h bette n 
his leg ( here, Ralph! You 

he K ws his na Tl t pa shy 
his hea 1a . good fellow! No 

wo and help marm at i to yo )s- 


K 
a y i : { rison i y ol 
disres e girls laughed at th 
odd con it L ZZYV. at least. not | ttle 


pro d of tl mplied compliment Mr. 


Alford left them, to attend to his affairs. 





and they wet n with their romp,—run- 
ning on the top of the smooth wall beside 
the meadow ithering clusters 
blossoms frot tl fatherly 

that grew on th nny side of the house, 


and admiring the solitary state of the 


peacock, as, with dainty step, he trailed 


his royal robe over the sward. Soon 
they heard voices at the house, and, going 
round the corner of the shed, saw Un- 
cle Ralph and Mark Dave nport talkir 
with Mr. Alford at 











think he had sor hov ot iu nauion 
that tl a | ls h im. 

Fortunately, was able to 
lend the m wanted nd he |] 


with him in his wagor 

Ma c was lef no loath ) c 
hon vith the S Do not t ik he 
was wanting in affection for his cousin 
Lizz he 1 that she w s 
ior o1 ] ir » hund 1 miles way 
Th Vv to i ith tha led ove the nl } 
toot- ] a hort «dust r I | 
village. But though Mark was oblig 
te } ] t » th matter he ha e ; 
heart, Mil 1 was not vare otf his 


1 i quite as we 
as the ! rervel | h h river 
nal 1 1 } ] yr ti { 
LaKeCS li ul lit { Ol- 
1 , , 1 
I ! il s covered with a 
\ vth of white pines. They sat 
down on ah k. under the tres whose 
{ t]} 1} 
1c) pt rie i l iit r, and WOKE l 
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I were a painter, I should desire no love- 
lier scene for my canvas than that on 
which Mark and Mildred looked. 
walked away, and began hunting check- 
She did 


understand; she would not be Mademoi- 


Lizzy 
erberries with an unusual ardor. 


selle de Trop any longer. Kind soul! 
so unlike young women in general, who 
won't step aside gracefully, when they 
should! Further I can vouch, that she 
neither hemmed, nor made eyes, nor yet 
repeated the well-worn proverb, “ Two’s 


No, she 


gathered berries and sang snatches of 


company, but three’s none.” 


songs as though she were quite alone. 
Now those of my readers who have the 
good-fortune still to linger in teens are 


expecting that I shall treat them to a 


report of this delightful /ée-a-téle. But 
it must not be told. The older people 
would skip it, or say, “Pshaw!” And 


besides, if it were set down faithfully, 
you would be sadly disappointed; the 
cleverest men, even, are quite sure to 
appear silly (to other people) when in 
love. The speeches of the Romeos and 
Claude Melnottes, with which you have 
been so enchanted, would be common- 
place enough, if translated into the ac- 
tual prose in which they were delivered. 
When Shakspeare wooed Anne Hath- 
away, it might have been different; but 
consider, you will wait some time before 
find No, when 
your time comes, it will be soon enough. 
You 
cloak and plumed hat, with the splendor 
the 


you a lover like hm. 


will see your hero in his velvet 


and intoxication of the 


don’t 


of scenery 
music. I choose to show him to 
you in morning dress at rehearsal, under 
daubed canvas and dangling machinery. 

However full of poetry and passion 
Mark’s declaration was for Mildred, to 
him it was tame and hesitating enough. 
It seemed to him that he could not force 
into the cold formula of words the emo- 
tion that agitated him. But with quick- 
ening breath he poured out his love, his 
hopes, and his fears,—the old burden! 
She trembled, her eyelids fell; but at 
length, roused by his pleading tones, she 


looked up. 


Their eyes met; one look 
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was enough; it was a reciprocal electric 
flash. 


her in his arms; and it was a very pretty 


With a sudden energy he clasped 
tableau they made! But in the quick 
his heedless foot chanced to 
touch a rolled 
bank and fell the 
splash. The charm was broken. 

“ What’s that ?” 


movement 


stone, which down the 


into stream with a 
eried Lizzy from a 
distance, forgetting her discretion. “ Did 
a pickerel jump ? = 

“ No,” replied Mark, “the pickerel 
know me of old, and don’t come about 
for fear that I have a hook and line in 
my po ket. It was only a stone rolling 
into the river.” 

“ You come here a moment,” contin- 
ued the unthoughtful Lizzy; *here’s a 
beautiful sassafras sapling, and 1 can’t 
pull it up by the roots alone.” 

“ Send for the dentist, then.” 

“Go and help her,” said Mildred, 
sofily. 


« Well,” Mark, with a look of 


enforced resignation,—* if I must.” 


said 


The sapling grew on the steep bank, 
perhaps fifiy yards from where he had 


He did not 


care to brace himself, as he pulled with 


been sitting. use sufficient 
all his might, and in a moment, he knew 
not how, he rolled down into the river. 
The girls first screamed, and then, as he 
came out of the water, shaking himself 
like a Newfoundland dog, they laughed 
immoderately. The affair did not seem 
very funny to Mark, and he joined in 
the laugh with no great heartiness. The 
shock had effectually dispelled all the 
romance of the hour. 

“I’m so sorry!” said Lizzy, still laugh- 
ing at his grotesque and dripping figure. 

“You must hurry and get dry clothes 
on, Mark,” said Mildred. “ Squire Clamp’s 
is the nearest house across the bridge.” 


“ Hang 


would poison me. 


Squire Clamp! his clothes 
I'd as lief go to a 
quarantine hospital to be dressed.” 
“Don’t!” said Lizzy. 
But he kept on in the same mercuri- 
al strain.—* Clamp lives on poison, like 
Rappaceini’s daughter, in Hawthorne’s 


story; only it makes him ugly instead 
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that pretty witch was. His 
P had any trouble with spiders 
she lived; he had only to blow 
st, and the creatures would 
and give up their venomous 
o vermin but himself are to be 


1} 


seen in his neighborhood; the rats even 


1 


found they 


emigrate. 


“The bi 


have been 
for Mrs. (¢ 
Mildred. 


‘Tt was,’ 


day, aft 


out of her 


“ Do r't 


woods 
that co 


through 
the little 
where live 


and wri 


dered no 
had bee 
memo 

a ost ! 


and foun 


it Reaching the house. he got 


couldn’t stand it, and had to 


’ = . 

th that killed spiders must 
i little too powerful, at times 
lamy I ild think,” said 


stop longer for your fun,” said 
ll surely take cold. Be- 


ve You Making any dis- 


ma upon my guardian.’ 
y soul ur guardian! how 
» be with as 





ear house; so we'll part 

I 

t towards the lace 
I Oo is str S$ across 
ieht e for Ban- 
l house is a pices ot 

( thre ke ify man 
yped down its sick 
} orders of the fer- 
Just as he passed th 
I] Branning } 
‘ | non if 
I | ml i‘ ( path 
| | | ove! the ] | to 
he on th wester S| pe 
Dame Ransom, Lucy’s bowed 
grandmother. Mark won- 
i e where the midshipman 
as he still retained the 
f l he did not 








ont no 


othes and then went home 
ling steps. he earth was 


ful ho the sky so benign. 


ul of doubt had furled off and 
heaven blue. He had spoken 


| that the dream of his boyhood 


and the hope of his youth had become 


the proud triumph of his manhood. Mil- 
dred Kinloch loved him! loved him as 
sincerely as when they were both chil- 


dren! What hig 


her felicity was to be 
thought of ? And what a motive for ex- 
ertion had he now! He would be w rthy 
of her, and the world should acknowledge 
that the heiress had not stooped when 
she mated with him. 


1 at find- 


Mrs. Krxiocn was surprise 
ing that neither Hugh nor Mildred, nor 


vet Lu \ Ransom, was in the house. 





1 came home first and was not 
accompan! | by Ilueh, as Mrs. Kinloch 
had | He had not found her, then, 

| l si had not sought for her 


Next Lu v returned, con Ing thro oh the 


» the hill. Be- 


irden which stretched 1 








3 | 

¢ questioned, she answered that she 
had been to her grandmother’s, and had 
come back the nearest way over th hill, 
throuch th nls ' 

‘“ What had she gone for after the fa- 
tigu va , 

B Squire Clamp, who owned 
the house her grandmoth« lived in, 
wa ed he o take i messa 

M . Ki veh be in » become inter- 
ested. “ Squire ¢ she exclaimed, 
sy , ] yu see him ?” 

He « here yesterday evening,— 
on |} to Mr. Hardwick’s, I x 


vo ? I think he’s pretty free to send my 
girls about the town on his errand 
‘You were out, Ma’am,—in the next 

hot nd after he’d roe I forgot it 

\ ememl ed it to-day, it seems 

Yes ifter dinner I thought of it 
and hw d rnght off: but granny was 
SICK nd foolish, and didn’t want to let 
me come away, o I couldn’t get back as 
quick as I meant to.” - 


“ Well, you can go to the kitchen.” 

ra Ye sm.” 

‘I must keep an eye on that girl,” 
thought Mrs. Kinloch. 


pe rsuaded, fickle, without strong sense, 


“She is easily 


and with only a very shallow kind of 
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cunning. She might do mischief. 


Wi 


can Squire Clamp want? The old hovel 





, , . io a ae on ied 
her grandmother lives in isn’t worth fifty 


Whatever has | 


I’m glad Hugh is not mixed up in it.” 


dollars. going on, 


een 





Just then Huch rode up, and, tying his 
horse, came in. Ile seemed to h ive lost 
something ofthe gayety of the mor ng 
“T am tired,” he said. I] ul to : t off 
and lead the pony down the hill, and it’s 
steep and stony enoug! 

Ther . easant ls enough 
in the neighborhood,” said his mother, 
“without your being obliged to take to 
the woods and clam! er over the moun- 
tains.” 

‘I know it,” he replied ; “but I had 
been up towards tl Allen place, and I 
took a notior ) r e hill.” 

Then you | 1] y's = 

‘Yes. Th idle-path leads down 
the hill about a mile above this: 1 l i 
foot one may keep aion t nid 
come down o the valley through 1 
garden.” 

So I suppos 1 fact, I believe ] y 
has just ret me t l 

“Ind 1! it’s st nge Id t her.” 

“ it is strange.” 

Hugh bore the « t v well, and 
his mother came to the conclusi n that 
the girl had told the truth about het vO- 
ing for the lawver. 

Presently Mildred wwn from 
her room, and after a ¥ minu M 
Kinlox h went o t, Cast fy a fixed ar l 
meaning look at her son. She seemed 
as impatient for the issue of her scheme 
as the child who, af * planting a seed 
waits for the ereen shox and twice a 
day di s dowr to eu th s not sprouted 

Mildred, as the reader may s ppo 
was not likely to be very agreeable to 

her companion; the recollections of the 


day were too vivid, too delicio S. 


She could not part with them, but con- 


stantly repeated to herself the words of 
love, of hope, and enthusiasm, which she 


had heard. talked 


in a dream, mechanic lly, while her soul 


So she moved or 





still floated away on the summer-sea of 
reverie. 
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Hugh looked at her with real admira- 


tion; and, in truth, she deserved it. A 


fairer face 


vou would not see in a 
day’s journey ; her smooth skin, not too 
white, but of a rich creamy tint.—eves 


brown and reamy,—her 











hair chestnut and wavy,—a figure rather 
below the medium sizé ith full, 
gracetul lines,—these, jo entle 
nature and a certain tremulous sensil lity, 
constituted a divinity that it was surely 
ho sin to Ww rship. If s tC we all the 
young men in Innisfield had need of im- 
mediate torgivenes 

I vh had son qi ilms about ap- 
proaching the goddess. He was sensible 
of a\ cult betwe en him f and he r, 

1 iid not but think that she was 
tw oO too 

You have been to Mr. Alford’s ?” 
\ nentary paus 
D 1 speak, Huel 

Hi Cc] ed fh ( ¢ n Her eyes 
bright 1 a mon s she nodded in 
the rmative they grew dim 
wain, like windows seen from without 
when the non is withdrawn to in inner 
room. » seemed as unconscious as a 





‘A be ll Gay tor ur wal 
ven l agai The sam Pp 
Sal ni itary interest as 
swered. f wed by the same abs 
| 1] } 
I su ds he 
lL am | ¢ the last of m lle days } 
I « t to be orcas { to sea short 
Indeed!” Mildred looked up 
“JT sl} be very sorry to leave here,” 
‘Ve | isfield is quite pretty this 


mim«¢ But I supposed that thi pleas- 
ures of tl seaport and of adventure 
ibroad were more attractive to you than 


slow nere 


> but—I—I 


sorry to leave 


Why, mother can take care of 
me.” 

“Certainly she will, but I shall miss 
you.” 


“No doubt you'll think of us, when 





























you are away; I’m sure we shall remem- 


ber you. We shall never sit down to 


the table wit 


hout thinking of your vacant 





chair.” 
It was impossible to misinterpret her 


y tones. And Hugh 


could but feel that they indicated no par- 





kind, simple, siste 


ticle of tenderness for him. The task of 


winning her was yet wholly to be done, 


and there was no prospect that she would 
sive him the least encouragement in ad- 
vance, if she did not utterly refuse him 


at the end. He saw that he must not 


count on an ez victory, but prepare for 


A ! 
it by a slow and gra lu il approac h. 





Mildred sat some time leaning out of the 


window, then opening her piano, for the 





ather’s death, she sat 


yy Men- 


first time since he 





und played a nocturne 





delssohn Che seemed a natural 
expre ) ings,—su d to tne 
he i eT 1 in colde 1 languors o in 
the “ tran 1 summer calm.” The tones 


rang through the silent rooms, pervadin 





all the charmed air, so that the e 
in listening,—as the lips find a sharpness 
with th 3C] s flavor of the pine-apple. 





The sound reached to the kitchen, and 


brought a brief pleasure, but a bitterer 





pang of envy, to Lucy’s swelling bosom. 


It calmed for a moment the evil spirit 
in Hugh’s troubled heart. And Mrs. 
Kinlo h in het solitary chamber, though 
she had always letested the piano, thought 
she had 1 r heard such music before. 


She had found a new sense, that thrilled 


he vith i ¢ isite delight It is a 
good i e was sure, that Mildred 
sho | r er so lone a time eel in- 


clined to play. Only a light heart, and 





one sup! ly careless or supremely hap- 
py 1. the keys like that. “ Hugh 
mu inate boy,” she thought 
| ive In reed him fo joy 

1ought Hugh, as she rose from 

he instrument like one in 

a trance and walked towards the hall? 


Conflicting emotions struggled for mas- 
tery ; but, har \ly knowing what he did, he 
started up and offered her a caress. It 
was not unusual, but her nerves had ac- 


} 


iveness; she 








quired an unwonted sensi 
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shuddered, and rushed from him up the 
stairs. He could have torn his hair with 
rage. 

“ Am I, then, such a bear,” he asked 


himself, “ that she is afraid of me 

A light at the end of the hall caught 
his eye. It was Lucy with tear-stained 
that 


us that 


cheeks going to bed,—unconsci 


the flari 





candle she carried was drip- 


ping upon her dress,—unconscious that 
the one she both loved and feared was 
looking at her as she slowly went p the 


back-stairs. Truly, how little the inmates 
of that house knew of the secrets of each 
other’s hearts! It was strange,—was it 
not ?—that, after so long intimacy, they 

yuld not understand each other better 


How many hearts do you really know ? 


CHAPTER X. 


“ VERILY, a good d Ly’s work.” thoucht 





S juire Clamp, as he stretched his lees in 
his otlice that Monday eve ning. Mrs. 
Kinloch is a very shrewd woman, an ex- 
traordinarily capable woman. What a 
wife for a lawye r she’d make !—so long 
as she plotted for, and not against him. 


But Theophilus Clamp was not born to 


be overreat hed by one of the weaker 


sex. I was sure my late lamented friend 
could not have left his affairs in such ut- 
ter disord no schedule of } - 





no statement of debts; too good a busi- 
ness man for that was Walter Kinloch. 
I shall now be able to know from these 
do uments what my late clien was ré ally 
worth, and how large a dower the discon- 
solate widow has reserved for herself. 
Doubtless she has put by enough to suf- 


fice for her old age,—and mine, too, I 


am inclined to think; for I don’t believe 


I can do better than marry her when the 


mourning is ended. My late spouse, to 
be sure, would make a quiet man rather 
apprehensive about a second venture}; 


but if Mrs. Kinloch is a Tartar, she is not 


will be lady-like, even 





a vulgar shrew, | 
if she is bitter. I think I shall take her. 
Of course she'll consent. I should like 
to see the unmarried woman in Innisfield 


that would dare refuse Theophilus Clamp. 
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that I know—what 
do pretty much what I 
tell her. I wonder if she 


foot a marri 


10WS 





When she 
she knows, she'll 


hasn’t set on 





‘tween her S( apegrace 





son and Mildred ? That would be a mis- 


! But, 


that off un 


hap, truly s guardian, I can stave 


1 the estate is settled, my 


weddinys over, and th elf comfortably in 
Possession. | perhaps, we'll let the 
young folks marry,—at least we'll think 
of it If my son George, now. had not 
that u wky hare-lip, who |} ws? H'm, 
well, to business wain Let’s see It’s 
just as that remar y keen woman sus- 
pected Hardwick’s  s yp does stand 
partly on the land of the estate that 
joins it; the line will run right through 


his forge, and leave the th 


water-wheel in our possession ; for I 
paced the distance this mornings To- 
morrow (G;unter will make sure of it by a 
survey; though I think we'd better do 
it while the old man is gone to dinner. 


He’s sometimes apt to use emphatic 


guage. Perhaps now his mangy cur 


Cesar will seize me by the coat again ! 
Perh ups Mark will insult me, and the old 
man lauch at it in his sleeve! I shouldn't 
wonder if they manag 


ed to pay the notes, 
but on the title to the shop we have them 


fast.” 





The lawver looke at his watch 
“Dear me! it’s tea-time. I must go, 
for the church-committee meet this even- 
ing. I think, how “ver I wont co slain 


of Hardwick to the deacons this time: 
for he'll be sure to get into a 
when wi 
ment, and I 
case agajnst him. A more disagreeable 
Christian to fellowsh p with I don’t know 
anywhere. 

“TI should like to know,” he contin- 


ued, as he locked the offi ‘if that 
Lucy told me true — if those 
the No will, no 
for one! Well, perhaps 


was careful 


were all 
papers. memorandum 


Mrs. 
that 


Kinloch 


enough to give secret 


to the keeping of the instead of 


flames, 


] ] 


her bureau. I will make close 


of what I 


copies 
I 
Lucy to put 


have wot tor 


-back, and keep the originals myself. 
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They'll be 


telling what may happen t 


safest with me. ‘There’s no 
, Papers ina 
house where there is a prying servant- 
girl.” 


Whether 


by the air of 


insects 


the 
the 


were 
as Mar 


port suggested, I cannot s 


] oisoned 
room, Daven- 


k 
Vv. But when 


Squire Clamp left the office, it was as 


still as a tomb. 


No cricket chirped un- 


arth, no fly buzzed on the win- 


dow-pane, no spiders came forth from the 
13] tot of ion C1, — 
auiapiwa ed, Gdangiung weds, Hilence and 


» dominion 
next day Mark returned to New 
York He had no opport nity of 
ding Mil lred 


bid- 
y thinking he had provide 


farewell, but he 


ii 


means of safely 





went on his way. 


her fluttering handkerchi nd then of 
h eraceful fingers waftir » him a 
kiss. It was enough; it furnished him 
with food for a delightful reverie as he 

We shall leave him 


in his former 





you tf xX th 
the close ranks of the creat procession 
ol | ie so soon as he expects 

That « while Mr. Hard, K was 
taking his dinner, his second son, Miltor 
who had ecn fi ung att ada came 
runni I ) he hous ( e out ot 
breath : 

‘ F-father!” he stammered out 

“ Nun-now st-hop,” said the black- 


smith. “ W-what are you st-stutte 
for? Wah wait till you « n talk.” 


“ Why, father, yer-you stutter.” 








“ Wer-well, ver u shan’t 

The look that came with this seemed 
to end the matte A moment's rest 
quieted tl nerves of the be nd he 
went on to say, that Squire ¢ mp, and 


® man with a brass machine on _ his 
shoulder, and a chain, ever so | were 
walking about the shop on the bank of 


the river. Lizzy at once looked out of 


the window and saw the man p 
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no into th S loor, as if explori: r the | “| r-prevent just wh aw iy as 
na i tht Ile didn’t j ) gO sO sus-sud- 
unt- by some presentiment of den 
I] iV cK gO up from the I’m so Brothe iT | k, to see 
ned ta motioning the boys you bringing up yo talk W the la- 
en- back ywwh to the shop As he mented deceased, w 1 you represent 
hen cal I ( r, he saw the s veyor s ing \ to pa i iis | il 
as holdir ( | of the chain and t ing rivht witin ce | i Even if 
sig " t which the lawver with- ou ul ¢ ‘ l I e- 
il Was to its pla ‘ l \ ls Girec- ld 1 ’ t ty 
the tion ung 1 ] eli} his 
nei “J s I expected,” said Squire | 
Clan sued f » t ( ! g ( or my 
aia “A I expected,” broke in shop! 1 o call me / next to 
id- Mr. I . it \ shed | that 
ted . | Ss e Clamp le " . n ke t } - 
the an) st me, ! yuld ) wi | ( i 1 
her sm » sus ne t \ n into | 
by I'd c z » l if You don’t 
of \\ vould | most con 1 Mis i] : 2 t id 
of vel ) I l el lo y 
la you Yu ‘ \ ( r in 
\ leed! As ef you q-q-q- \ ip 
wa rie ( V ) » th i t \ ; 
a a B ‘ y Ver-ust eves {l s ( ] ( riy i h ] l r 
sa Ss | 3 s \ Ee it be ] i | 3 
ho Squire Clamp 1 | to the street, 
our l \ i i placid t t « i ) e was 
ips Ss! \I Gruntet oO his t e ‘ 1 
nto I | i hed I - V ( | 3 res is h 
yn ir V i l ph s I course 
| nad ¢ nod- of ex} had taug 1 we not 
was ded } vt s | , ind dis- 


fo d { but locked the sh rv and 1 ed 
} + ] 
I S , to t ] o f " 3 ! The 
-" 4 ~ % ( s ] suit was < ‘ l va erT- 
K 














SUS-S¢ ew 1 vea 
. a 1 +} j } | 
pe e ¢ s! yand be ad i i vho 
] } ! 
this ve | ‘ 1 keep- 
ed Ye tur \ it takes 1 his shop 
| 
est tw e vou title.’ pu i | ur nec x P lag + 
] : ’ WY ; 4 +} 
he the S r in th 1 ‘ , \s e 
‘ofl N l t 1 ‘ Sonne r ertul el oO t »-} } er ech- 
nd ] 
his K : t |e th ther oed along the s 1 1 st I o 
‘re was f i] for we'd and the f | 1 over the 
. ' . , —_ 
of ta | several times afore chimney eral | BA f 
ot I ‘ \ ‘ | s said tl rut tk windows nd wondered t the 
1 1] +} . 
ne ls made out, so’s to ood = blacks 1 would so many 
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years of honest toil, be stripped of his 
property and be reduced to dependence 
in his old 


The sympathy of the 


villagers was wholly with him; but the 





lawyer held so many threads of interest 
in his hands, that few dared to give an 
opinion with much emphasis. 

Probably the person most grieved and 
after 


indignant was the one who, 


the 


next 


lacksmith, was most interested in 
the event of the suit, namely, Mildred 


Kinloch. ‘Though no mention was made 


of the home, in her hearing, 


matter, at 


she could not fail to know what 


was 


going on; but she had now suffi 


knowk dge 


guardian to be 





step-mether and her 
that her influence 
would not be of the least avail in chang- 
ine their purpose 
ing t r pur} . 

Mrs. Kinloch did not repeat the exper- 


iment she once made on Mildred’s sensi- 


bilities by 1 ring to her partiality for 
Mark Davenport nd his relatives; but 
on the contrary, was most gentle in her 
treatment and most assiduous in her 
enc to provi unusement O tar 
as the resour of the town allowed. 


Mildred ex- 





I 
vicinity ull the picturesque hills and 
brooks, i nt trout, and snared game- 
birds, (th st much against her ) 
—and | t! means her time was 
fully occupied | oh seemed to have 
totally changed; he no longer absented 
himself from the family on myst 

errand he went to church regularly 
and appeared to take pl re in th 
frequent calls of Mr. Rook, the minis- 
ter. The 1 ighbe s began to say that 


there never was a more dutiful son or 
amore attentive and aff 
er. Some half suspec ted the reason of 
the reformation,—-no i 
Squire Clamp, 1ad reasons of his 


own, as the reader knows 





, for wi 
delay After a few months had passed, 
he thought it would be dangerous to 


let the schemes of the widow go ¢ 


er without interruption, and accordingly 
l 5 
prepared to make a step towards his own 


long-cherished purpose. 
pur] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OnE afternoon, about six months after 
the opening of our story, Mrs. Kinloch 
and her son were talking together con- 
cérning the progress of his suit. He com- 
plained that he was no nearer the point 
than on the first day he and Mildred 
rode out together. “ It was like round- 
ing Cape Horn,” he said, 


‘where a ship 


might lie twenty days and drift back as 
fast as she got ahead by tacking.” Tn 


his attention and 
Mildred was merely courteous in return ; 

er. If she 
smiled, it seemed as though it was from 


Her 


spite of all kindness, 


he could not get near 


oe , 
behind a grating, as in a nunnery. 





pulse was always fi nd if her eye 
was soft, it was steady as the full moon. 


He didn’t believe she had any blood in 


her. If she was in love with that fellow, 


she kept it pretty clos ered up. 
Mrs. Kinloch encouraged her son to 
perse vert he was sure he had not been 
she said, “was not to 
tre as a silly, low- 


Vy, tor instance.” 
use al you always 


» me for?” said the 





must. You keep a 
fellow shut up here for six months, going 
to meeting five times a eK you oie 
| 1 no chance to w < off his natural 
spirits, and the devil him will break out 
somewher | pl ng a stopper in a 
voleano you don’t ) a little fire 
and smoke, you’re bound to have an 
eartl juake : 

Af his philosophi | digression, the 
first topic is resumed, and Mrs. Kinloch 
wave the young ( el l iwn 

wv observation, 





moa ot awakening 
It is 


does so much for 


’ an | 


mothers have so 


her son, but then few 
What was it that she advised him to 
do.” did you ask ? Really, I’ve 


Mrs. 


quite 


and I am sure Kinloch 


forgotten; 











igust, 


after 
nloch 
con- 
com- 
point 
ldred 
yund- 
| ship 
k as 
Tn 
ness, 
urn ; 
she 
from 
Her 
eye 
100Nn. 


«1 in 


llow, 
n to 
be en 
ot to 
low- 
‘e ? 

Vays 
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forgot also, at least for that day, because 
something occurred which turned her 
thoughts for the time in quite a different 
direction. 

The ponies were brought out for Hugh 
and Mildred to take their customary can- 
ter. The young heiress, for whom so 
much time and pains were spent, looked 
ill; the delicate flush had vanished from 
he r cheek Py she seemed laneuid, and 
cheerful only by effort. A moment after 


they had gone, as Mrs. Ki 


iloch closed the 





door. for it was a raw November day, she 


saw and picked up a rudely-folded letter 





p 
in the hall. “ Good-bye, Lucy Ransom,” 











were tl words she read. The y were 
enough. Mrs. Kinloch felt it her heart 
was st : by a bolt of ice. “ Poor, mis- 
guid 1, mi ib] irl!” she said. “ Why 
did I not see that something was wrong? I 
felt it, 1 kn i but only as one knows 
of evil ina ‘ Who can calculate 
the mischief t t will come of this? O 
God! to | my hopes of so many years 
ruined, destroved, by a wretch whose 
power t @Xiste e even | had not once 
thought Has she drowned herself, 
or fled to tl to hide he liserace ? 
But if tl | be imagination merely ! 
She may | run away with some lub- 
be rly I I 1 the tactory, whom she 
was ashamed to marry at home. But 
no! she was too sad last evening when 
she asked to go to her grandmother’s for 
a day Wh il rh thought 
coursed 1 } un lire on a 
train of gunpowder,—flew quicker than 
words l utter it; and the woman 
bounded to | bureau, as though with 
muscles of |. She clutched at the 
papers nk-notes in her private 
drawer, and loo ed and counted them 
over a dozen times before she could satis- 
fy herself iH thin rs nervously 
opened the packages lds,—the pa- 
pers cr ‘ 7, as h r eve olan ed over 


them. They were there: but not a//. She 


pored over the mystery, her thoughts 
running away upon every siile-avenue 
of conjecture. and as often returning 
to the frightful, remediless fact before 


. se} ] ‘ ~y, 7 
her. She was faint with sudden terror. 


By degrees she calmed herself, wiped the 
cold sweat from her forehead, smiled at 
her fright, and sat down again, with an 
look through 


the drawers thoroughly. As she went 


attempt at self-control, t 


on, the tremor returned, and before she 
had finished the fruitless search her heart 
beat so as to stop her breath; she gasped 
in an agony that the soul rarely feels 
more than once in this life. She shut up 
the drawers, walked up and down the 
room, noticed with a shudder her own 
changed expression as she passed before 
the mirror, and strove in vain to give 
some order to her confused and tumul- 
tuous thouehts. At leneth she sat down 
exhausted. She was startled by a kno k. 
Opening the door, there in a ne wly-fur- 
bished suit, with clean linen, and a brown 
wig worn for the first time on his hitherto 
shinine head, stood Theophilus Cl ump. 
He had even picked a blossom from the 
geranium in the hall and was toying with 


\ fine day, Ma’am!” said he, as he 


‘Yes, very,” she answered, mechani- 


kerchiet 

“ You don’t seem well, Ma’am. Shall 
Teall Lucey 

* Lu y is gone,” she answered, — 
quickly adding, “gone to her grand- 
mot ers 


* We 1, that is singular. I’ve been to- 


day to look at my land above the old 


lady’s house, and she asked me to send 


word to Lucy to come up and see her. 
To- l 1y oo 
“ Yes, Ma’am; not two hour 


Mrs. Kinloch was ri 


J 





probabilities. What interest had Lucy 
to interfere with her affairs? As for 
Mildred, she was not to be thought of 
as prying into secrets ; she was too in- 
nocent. Hugh was too eareless. Who 
more than this man Clamp was likely to 


have done or pl wured the mischief ? 
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“ Have you given ber the messas 








“Of course not, Ma’am,—how could 


1?” 


“Then you haven’t sent Lucy away 


Ww 


on any errand ?” 
“ Certainly not, Madam,” said the law- 
yer, beginning to wince under the cross- 
examination. 
didn’t 
} 


papers, and—and so forth 


she le your 
“ Papers ? 
know th 


missing, I’ll warrant they are in t 


Lucy is not presumed to 


it I have any papers; if any are 





hands 
P . } | ‘ ¢ ] ' } 
of some one who knows at least enough 
: - 
to read them. 


“She suspects me,” though 





yer, “ but can’t have discoveres 
are only copies: they’re too well done.” 
He then added aloud, “ Perhaps, Mrs 


Kinloch, if you had honored me, your as- 


sociate in the administration of the esta 
with your confidence touching the priva 

| e a i } 
papers you speak Ot, I mic ha Sav l 
you some trouble in keeping them.” 


Very likely; but no one spoke of 


: ot) ad * ee 
papers beside yourself,” she replied, with 
a trace of sarcasm in the tone which ill 


suited the expression of her pallid face 
and drooping hea 


“T’'m sorry 


worn, Mrs. Kinloch,” said he, with his 
blandest air. “I intended to bring up a 
topic more agreeable, it is to be hoped, 
than runaway hou ls or old docu- 


Ife rubbed his hands softly and 


turned his eyes with a glance meant to 


ments. 


be tender towards the place where hi 


chair stood; if he 





would have purre l 
Mrs. 


observed the wig, the 





Kinloch the 


unusual look of 
tidiness, and, above all, the flower in his 


hand; 


that followed his la 


she also 
remark. “ The ri- 
diculous old foo thought she,—* what 
can he mean?” But to him she trans- 
lated it,— 

“ What is the more agree ible topic gg 
“ Really, you attack me like a lawyer. 
Don’t you know, my dear Madam, how it 
confuses one to be sharply interrogat- 


ed?” 


The Ninloc h 





Esta le. 
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“Tt would be something novel to see 
you confused, Squire Clamp.” 

- Pray, don’t b inter, Mrs. Kinloch. I 
hoped to find you in a more complaisant 
rhe 


be discussed with the square 


humor. 





are topics which cannot 


prec ision of 





legal rules,—thoughts that require sym- 
path efore they « 1 be expressed.” 
And he dropped his eyes with a ludicrous 
sigh. 

Oh, I yreciate your tender suscep- 
tibilitic Please consider me as asking 
tine que on ag in i most ¢ ngvaging 
Manne “ 

Ilis new wie was becoming uncomfort- 
abl nal he ficlore ed in his chair, twirl- 
ine the luckless bloss« 

\ Mrs. Kinloch, the long regard 
i ed for your late lamented hus- 
band h, 1 mea m ird for you 
ih \ lom h, since the de- 
ce mi) mv sainted wif ah, and 
Inc¢ S ire sa t is not good for 
li 1 lo i your ch ming 
q | many virt not that your 
fortu h,—I mean to say, that, though 
I I | i not ¢ Y ind the cot- 
tae here y ived ild be a palace, 

i rn if no un wrth ah, ho 
d ‘ ) luly s ten the period of 
l ih t li is short and un- 








was V y working | his expression 
; I 

ro ed | despa e. The flower 
had 1 in s moist hand Lit 
streams of perspiration trickled down his 
face, to ! ped up by his bandanna. 
Nel is the ordeal of talk ng hollow 
sen » a cool and self-possessed 
— Sha } 1 the } iti for 
won l. sne el vi 1 exhibition tor 
a time,—as what woman would not ? 
But the ives of her trouble rushed back 
upon he | the spirit of mischief and 
| 

coquet was overwhelmed. So she an- 


‘You are pleased to be polite. per- 


You must excuse me from 


in such conversation to-day, 


however little is meant by it,—and the 


}” 


I am not well. 


y, and walked towards 





gust, 


isant 
innot 
mn of 
sym- 
sed.” 


crous 


ti ep- 
1 
sking 


wing 


ifort- 


twirl- 


“i for 


ming 


your 





Little 
n his 
inna. 
ollow 
essed 
nm for 
not ? 
back 
” al l 


al- 


per- 
from 
~day, 
1 the 
vell.” 


vards 
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the door with as much dignity as her “No offence, I hope, Ma’am; none 
trembling frame could assume. He was meant, certainly. Wish you good-alter- 


abashed; his fine speeches jumbled in noon, Ma’am. Call and see you again 





meaningless fragments, his airy castle some day, and hope to find you better.” 
ready to topple on his unlucky head. Would he find her better? While 
He would have been glad to rebuke her the mystery remained, while the ruin 
fickle humor, as he thought it; but he of her hopes impended, what could re- 
knew he had made a fool of himself, so store to her the cheerfulness, the courage, 
he merely said, the self-command she had lost ? 


“BRINGING OUR SHEAVES WITH US.” 


rn 1¢ for toil is t, and night has come 

Worn out with , ee a 

Drooj ng and fame, t reapers ha 1 home 
Each laden with his sheaves. 


I | 1 ad y ‘ th t ling vel ht 
l oh a | 1 wi i i leaves 

ot eicindiielt wil tay Weeden Ot 

\ i i Ae! l y ws ¢ ‘ h bchit = 


b lf ( he leaves 
W heret I blush eep, as at thy feet 
l el down revere! wea 
M Ss I vehold l ives!” 
uN ’ , 
Wit ening dew ) ded aves 
Th re | fragraney and beauty be 





£0 do I rth a hope a : 

] Iki t! pa lo ves 
Not | i l Is ( »> ao 
And ) full, 1 ears be sadly few 
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FARMING LIFE 
New ENGLAND does not produce the 
bread she eats, nor the raw materials of 
the fabrics she wears. A multitude of 
her purely agricultural towns are under- 
going, more or less rapidly, a process of 
Yet 


the side of p sitive advances In 


depopulation. these facts exist by 
agricul- 
tural science and decided improvements 
and 
The plough is pe rfected, and the theory 


The ad- 


vantages of thorough draining are uni- 


in the means modes of farming. 


of ploughing is understood. 
versally recognized, and tiles are for sale 
everywhere. Mowing and reaping ma- 
chines have ceased to be a nove Ity upon 
our plains and meadows. The natural 
fertilizers have been analyzed, and arti- 
ficial nutrients of the soil have bi n con- 
trived. The pick and pride of 
1erated 


and the 


herds have ree 
and the Morgan 
eat their oats in 
fold and the sty 
blood. Sterling agri 


on every farmer’s tal 


our neat 
Black-Hawk 


lls. The sheep- 


our stalls. 


abound with choice 
ultural journals are 
le, and 


Saxt 
hand-books upon a; 

are scattered eve ry where. Publie shows 
and fairs bring on an annual exacerba- 
tion of the agricultural fever, which is 


new pla 


constantly breaking out in we 
bevond the power or 


Yet it 


results are not at all commensuraté 


the daily press to 


chronicle. is too evident that the 
with 
and at 


uson ? 


tribute 
What is the re 
of the New Eng- 


land farmer, the first fact that strikes us 


the means under com- 
mand. 


In looking at the life 


is, that it is actually a very different thing 
from what it might be and ought to be. 
There dwells in every mind, through all 
1 that 


may be, is, or 


callings and all professions, the ide: 
the life is, or 
should be, the 
that man can live. 


farmer’s 


truest and sweetest life 
The merchant may 
win all the prizes of trade, the profes- 
sional man may achieve triumphs beyond 
his hopes, the author may find his name 


upon every lip, and his works accounted 


IN NEW 


ENGLAND. 


among the nation’s treasures, 
may move amid the whirl and din of 
most inspiring life, yet there will come 


to every one, in quiet evening-h 


vision of the old homestead, lor 


forsaken; or the imagination will weave 


a picture of its own, 
| 
ymely, 


life, so he 
heart will breathe ¢ 
will drop a tear upon it, 


} 


’ 
will say, “ It were better 


In a city like Boston t farms 
| iagined 


another New Encland. 


that cor 


enough in every make 


fancies of 
lied and exhibit 
h morning 


skipping 
quiet pasture-lands 
sun that 


] 
* 1aZ) 


1 


flocks and herds forget 


to graze, 
and ruminating under 
I] ield { erain, 
breeze, 
* the 

1d ming- 
Visions, 
and 
flock, 


behind the 


harmonizing with these 


the lowing of kine, 


bell that leads the 


and boy 


creeping echoes of the 


plough, and th 
axe, and the fall of the tree in the dis- 
tant forest, and the rhythmical clangor, 


, 
metail the 


softened into a 


the 
visions and 


With 
| 


1 } 1 
sounds there would come to the 


ic whisp r by 
mowers whetting their 


these these 


distance, of 
scythe Ss. 
minds 
which give them birth convictions that 
is the | life, 


that, by-and-by, in some golden hour, 


rural life and resolutions 


when the sun of life begins to lenethen the 
eastward shadows, that life shall be en- 
joyed, and that the soul shall pass at last 
from the quiet scenes of Nature into those 
higher scenes which they symbolize. 
There is a thought in all this that the 
farm is nearer heaven than the street,— 


a reminiscence of the first estate, when 
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Eden; and this 
old as art and artificial life, cannot be 
life 


of its own, independent of reason, above 


man was lord of thought, 


rooted out of the mind. It has a 


instinct, among the quickest intuitions of 


the soul. 


Now this idea, so universal, so identi- 


cal in millions of minds, springing with 


such sp mitaneity in the midst of infinitely 


varied circumstances, abiding with such 


tenacity in every soul, can have its basis 


nowher in a Divine intention and 


save 


a human possibility. The cultivation of 


the farm is the natural employment of 


man. It i ion the farm that virtue 
should thrive the best, that the body and 
the mind should be developed the most 


healthfully, that temptations should be 


the weakest, that social intercourse should 
be the Simplest and sweetest, that beauty 


should thrill the ith the finest rap- 
tures, and that life should be tranquillest 
in its flow, long st in its period, and hap- 
i This 


is the get | and the first ideal of the 


 % 
and it issues, 


piest in its p ( 


. re : > 
farmers lie upon the nature of 


the farmer’ 


. 1 
and a universally 


W hy does the 


recognized human want. 
1 the 


actual from 
It is 
hard 
fact 
throug iabitual 
physi 
achieves, or 1 , its 


ental powers that the 

most 

enjoym 

respon ls n t musicall » touch of 
Why, then, 


the opp ‘jsure. 
tual differ so widely 


we repeat, 
from the 1 
swer to this question is, 

an end of life which 

should be but an incident or a means. 


Life is confounded with labor, and thrift 


with progress ; and material success is 


the aim to which all other aims are made 
subordinate. There is no fact in physi- 
l that hard 


lished than 
labor, followed from day to day and 


} 1 
ology better 


year to ar, absorbing thought 


and every physical 


every 
ener . has the direct 


tendency to depress the intellect, blunt 


or 


voVv 


the sensibilities, and animalize the man. 
In such a life, all the energies of the 
brain and nervous system are directed to 
the support of nutrition‘and the stimula- 
tion of the muscular system. Man thus 


becomes a beast of burden,—the crea- 


ture of his calling; and though he may 
add barn to barn and acre to acre, he 
does not lead a life which rises in dignity 
above that of the beasts which drag his 
plough. He eats, he works, he sleeps. 
Surely, there is no dignity in a life like 
this ; there is nothing attractive and beau- 
tiful and good in it. It is a mean and 


contemptible life; and all its maxims, 
economies, associations, and objects are 
repulsive to a mind which apprehends 
lite’s We 
perversion. 


I We 
of the soul to the 


true enjoyments and ends. 
Sa} that it is a pestilent 
say that it is the sale 
body; it is turning the back upon life, 


upon growth, upon God, and descend- 


ing into animalism. 
rhe 


le 
any il 


ideal of the farmer's life—of 
1 


e—contemplates something outside 
I 


true 


calling which is its in- 


of, and above, the 
The 


life of 


strument. farmer’s life 


than the a street-sweeper, if 1 
If the 


no higher than the farmer’s work. 


farmer, standing under 


breathing the pure air 


sone of birds, watching 


to work the 


] 


brown 
soil 


r izing up- 


vhich h r i he into 


fields of gre 
on landscapes shifting 1@ seasons 
and flushed with new tints through every 
sunlit and moonlit hour, does not 
hend that his has higher 

him than those of feeding his person and 


wel 


appre- 


farm uses for 


his purse, he might as dwell in a 


coal-mine. 
Our soil is sterile, our modes of farm- 


ing have been rude until within a few 
under the circumstances,— 


years; and 


with the Yankee notion that the getting 
tl exclu- 


of money is the chief end of man, 


sive devotion to labor has been deemed 
indispensable to success. The maxims 
| 


of Franklin have been liter received 








92° 
VvVV 


We have 


thritty, 


and adopted as divine truth. 


believed that to labor is to be 


that to be 


thrifty is to be respectable, 
that to be respectable is to afford fa- 
cilities for being still more thrifty ; and 
our experience is, that with increas- 
This 
our ambitions and re- 


All begins and labor. 


The natural and inevitable result of this 


ed thriit increased labor. 


1 
Is the 


comes 
Cire le of 
wards. ends in 
is both physical and mental deteriora- 
tion. 

It is doubtful whether the world fur- 
nishes a finer type of man, physically 
and intellectually, than the 
He is handsome, large, 


—a man of fine instincts, brilliant imagi- 


ae a 
Irish gentle- 


man. courageous, 


nation, courtly manners, and full, vital 


force. By the side of the Irish gentle- 
man, there has for centuries the 


Irish 


stature, 


rownh 


peasant. Ile is ugly, of stunted 


ugnacious; and he 
like 


started fi 


and Pp pro- 


duces children himself. The two 


classes om a common blood; 


they now present the broadest contrast. 


We do not say that freedom from severe 


labor on one side, and confinement to 


it on the other, are entirely responsible 


for this contrast; difference of food and 


other obvious causes have had something 


to do with it; say that hard la- 


bor has, directly and indirectly, degraded 
’ 


from a true style of manhood the great 


mass of the Irish peasantry. They are a 


marked class, and carry in their forms 


and faces the infallible insignia of mental 


‘neration. 


and physical deg 
We would by no means compare New 
England farmers with the 


isant- 


Irish pe 
ry. We only present the contrast be- 
tween these two classes of the Irish popu- 
lation as the result of unremitting toil 


kind 


If we enter a New 


on one side, and a more rational 
of life on the other. 
England church, containing a strictly ru- 
ral assembly, and then visit another con- 
taining a class whose labor is lighter, and 
whose style of life is based upon different 
ideas, we shall see a contrast less marked, 
perhaps, but presenting similar features. 
The farming population of New England 


is not a handsome population, generally. 
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The forms of both men and women are 


angular; their features are not parucu- 


larly intellectual; their movements are 


not eracetul ; and their ca ie 


The fact that 


is evident 


by indubitable signs. the 


city assemblage is composed of a finer 
and higher grade of men, women, and 
children is of particular moment to our 


argument, because it is composed of 
people who are only one, two, or three 
The ci 
comes from the country; the stre 


the 


removes from a rural origin. 





replenished by farm; bu 


back to the farm, show 


children, going 


that a new element has been introduced 


into their blood. The angles are round- 


ed; the face is brighter ; the movements 


are more graceful; there is in every way 
a finer development. 


rhere is probably no better exponent 


of the farmer’s life than the farmer 


} 


present the por- 





home. We propose to 
trait of such a home, and, while we offer 
it as a just outline of the farmer's home 
generally, in districts removed from large 
centres, we eladly acknowledge 
the existence of a great multitude of 
happy exceptions. 
A square, brown house ; a chimney com- 


ing out of the middle of a roof; not a 
orchard, and not a 


At one end 


the kite hen 1 


tree nearer than the 


flower at the door. 


projects 


a kitchen; from ojects a 








| 
wood-shed and wagon-cover, ovcuple d at 
by hens; beyond the wood-shed, a 
hog-pen, fragrant and musical. Proceed- 


ing no farther in this direction, we look 
dire tly across the road, to where the 
barn stands, like the hull of a creat 
black ship-of-the-line, with its po t-holes 
opened threateningly upon the fort op- 
posite, out of one of which a horse has 


re purpose of 
An 


old ox-sled is turned up against the wall 


thrust his head for the possi 


examining the strength of the works. 


close by, where it will have the privilege 
This whole establishment was 


le eve to utility. 


of rotting. 


contrived with a sing 


The barn was built in such a manner 
that its deposits might be convenient to 


the road which divides the farm, while 


the sty was made an attachment of the 
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are house for convenience in feeding its oc- ing profitable. They w ld honor the 
icu- cupants, employment to which they a ed, al l 
We enter the house at the back door, would leave it, save in exceptional in- 
ee f saa oll ae ee : ee es thar, Iti = ; 
ind find ( univ at dinner in the Kitch- stances, for no other. t is no tranos< 
en A k ft soap-creast is stewing that tl co Vv ore thin l city 
m th ( the fumes of this, plethori« It is not strange that mercan- 
mungled se that were generated tile and mechanical employments ar 
= I Ok vy ( g wi h we s ipon | DY young hit ° all 
of t | ers ne men in shirt- sks for s ess, when tl lt ve is 
sk s " s it have rotten 1 life in w h tl ino meal y l 
_ | " I ali wh v find 1 ’ Oo, a 
) oO 1 " vi tl > ns y en ] r ‘} , 
city ao tiie ha l I M4 ! = ' 
t is make " neg it ag ible ) Th | S | 
city se WHO ) omed to it This and home ) hw | ed, 
how is the pla et \ Phey v ‘ e to | God led 
iced ome t sand = ‘That ( s n 
! l ‘ \ | ind ma il 


ind- th —_ 2 
ents t 


way 





iner 





it to 


rhile : : 
to live ere, Dut they woul 


find a way made to re ire | » an unoffending and 








the d make farm- harmonious perspective. 
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But we have 
than labor as in 
sible for the 


farmer's life, and 


interest 


farming 





creater ot 

ol no one ¢ 
deaeneracy ene 
| ) than ti tT i 
omer WO and 


sur the 
ma i 
nad ¢ 
md ft 
ass 
und hu 

] 
wd oO } 
and linpeo 
’ 
it ve ] 
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po- i 
¢a)} 
creatu ! 
por. Oo ! 
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farm 
he s 
metri 1 «lt ( I 
farn In tl 


alluded to other 
some 
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recting 


: } 
se touch the m 


importa 
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Ne w En gland. 


mother bear beautiful and 





ch be thanked 
eiful interferen with tl ( 
its oO laws Is the n her 
house ever regarded as a s 
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Loo t her hands i 
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it 1 e important to . 
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at s he f 
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beautiful scenes of Nature and the most as Yankee landholders, most of whom 
interesting facts of Science. Chemistry, will sell ir homesteads as readily a 
eeology, botany, meteorology, entomology, they will their horses his t we can- 
and a dozen other related or constituent not but regard as one among the many 
sciences,—what is int rent farming but causes W h have conspired to des} il 
a ss ries of experiments involving, first the far ners calling of some ot 1 leviti- 
and last, all of these ? What is a farm mate attractions. The son slips away 
but a laboratory where the m from the o homestead as easily ; 
tant and interesting scientific does from the door of a hotel Very 
are solved ? The moment tha lil y his f r has rooted up a Ini¢ 
of labor becomes intelligently experi- attachment by talking of removing 
ment il, that moment ro itine ceases, and Westward ever since the b vy saw the 
that field becomes attractive. The most licht. This lack of affectic for the f 
repulsive things under heaven become ily acres 1s doubtless owing somewhat to 
I ne my ted w thas l- the fact th in this cou ied pro} 
All. therefore, that ~ erty is ssoviated with p privi- 
to “ ik » the tra I ial if 1) peen m ] Oo t this 
routine of his method and his labor. is to cannot be the sole reason; for the senti- 
become a scientific farmer. He will then ment has a genuime basis in na re, and, 
have an interest in his | r and its re- in not ew instances, an ac ul exist- 
sults above thei ire | s. Labor ence amor us 
that does not engage the mind has no die- R ilting from the operati of all 
nity; else ox and the ass are kine the « 3 i we have efly ed, 
the world, and we ar it younger broth- there is ‘ cause of the deteriora- 
s in the roval fan So we say to tion o » lift New sland, 
every farn If you ld which he recover many 
ealling ittra ve to self 1 ve r \ oe , en 
boys, seek that ( v] h v | | ) | | 1 t with 
break up i 1 make vou oO it i . ils have 
to yourself and to then nm inte ! been | of l s LV 
pursuit. fro} An t} 
I 
A recent traveller in | land $ o iw ot ft i @X 
enthusiasti illv of Lv vhich he p | } 1 } ri t 
to an old tarm-hot n that « try a t » « Q I I 
im upon t it t I ! 
lesee led { ] ) } it ’ ' ! We 
“l of five hur \ Phe | it ( n 
was ' 2» th { , ; Pow enn - — 
’ } 1 assovl 3 13 ibitious nN re ely 
were | Ss lo | ited f 1 those «¢ 3 wl h e! 1 \ i. 
that soil forever would be regarded by elevate t! dard of t farmer's a 
its p ‘ Ss as t equ to ing and e it what It is 
family annihilation Proprietorship in very ¢ » see why these men have not 
English soil is one of e prin ons been re {in the past S ) pre- 
of the tru Englishman but no dict that ev will me be ret ‘ n the 
find in New England any kin nti f e, unk 1 thorough reform be insti- 
ments of pride in landed property and tuted. These men cannot be kept on a 
family affection for the paternal acres. routine farm, or tied to a home which 
The nomadic tribes of Asia would seem  h no higher life than that of a work- 
to have quite as strong local attachments shop or a boarding-house. It is not be- 
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ym cause the work of the farm is hard that and surround it with a new swarm of 
I . Bow a ne a 
i 1 1 shu | y will work harce menial ! s 
’ and lo ‘ os { t ‘ I; 1 lo + ¢] ¢ s but t in 
ny ot ab ‘ ~ i 1 ind so I t! Ca TOU of ta ng sclen- 
| lit Phey ) city Lcling t ) nd new mechan ' 
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r l' t i eo members I son 
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L 
Gaul. There, most truly may it be said, 
are 
—-* All the men 1 women merely players; 
They have tl F ‘ 
5 t advent of a fore zn dynasty to the throne, 
ta pro yund and compre- you find everywhere its constit ve ele- 
t the drawing-rooms of ments san nn y such 
inner a history of F ance chang eireu tance 1 fash- 
In ¢ own t om ulv, In eve co Vy, mou- 
Mad | little volume does if | icial ase O s 
I um ) nh I ] l it ¢ ) Lb ] ! { ! i 
wou its thor have ) sed the tal- ot 8 that is o j 3 
ent re si 1 ro 1 de- ( eles of s rat 
sig Madar An is av of es- e « consequence is a 
s uly ond nd lin Ca- L ent « lative ] - 
pa ind co ‘ 
those | i ha l | i { 1 1 s é 
( l no | saw tf i ) / i or 1 is to 
derives no ¢ { ! f view 1 one ¢ hat er- 
he take lo ‘ ha ) lt ! cular 
] \ ! 1 Sii ~ | ( " | y was 
what sl saw l f \ ( hand, 
pra her) she s ery ¢ scien- is s » as t ot a 
tiou I] L lin i ‘ o l 
tilt the 7 » | ) oO ( t ‘ ot 
cle M Ancelot | " etty fair ‘ I s 
field he h ‘ ) of he 1s | t R . 
Si wt ( ] ho ( ( vely ! that 
re | i kin of t ( . ] ) ( 0 the 
SO t n 
8 M ! \ el ‘ sunpl 
th 1 i i ’ i t { J ‘ si 
oO na { l ) - 
I 
it < | ! | ] > 
i! I W , 
i v » « ch “No 
! ( | of ‘ vy of en- 
Cl i A ‘ l | ( s = 
ce 1 | i L ¢ il 
1] t ) ' 
{ I \ i ! ( ] ! R ! ym « no 
in ion I iI ) 7 ' tots] » of th 
much as in that of | 1c ve t Oo traditions as has been generally 
pou cony 310 t s eacted te! s ta ) I oO Saline: 
so forcibly upon t I of m to cou ! ocial con 3s wer 
man, revolutionizing t \ f priv col ( here was, eve ' vest the 
pel even as tl vernment and tl ter ular dictators « 179 more 
monarchy were revolutionized. In Ey oO of the ¢ | com- 
land, nothing of this kind is to be ob- pany than could possibly be imagined. 
served; and if you study English society In 1 ’ every one 1 new 
ten years, or twe! y years, or fiily ye Fo e@ mbers that he was con- 
| 
ih 
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habit of expressing his 


the want of good-breed- 


s exquisites of the Em- 


t ] 
vctualiy to exclaim, 





I i ’ 
this or that “ would not 
ed,” or, “In my time we 
>a »” so and SO. Now 
was that which is re- 
riod Of unlversal lead-~ 
lat 1 ler the é 
1 th j 
i D I s-ha- 
, 
i iow themselves 
sphere of society 
I lan one 1 on 
1 lh Clist SOU l- 


ety was n- 
s t rated 
homog ( 
»as to x l 
) y com- 
' 
I mus 
hi st class in 


) | hanves 
s we so } l - 
r ! pa lla 
} 
‘ Ss i 
i V i 
t 
u ‘ press 
LI ol 
3m é j- 
where was 
) 1 \o 
i was 
t 
S tu 
CX 1 | Ly 
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foreseen. Military glory began to long 
for what the genuine Revolutionists 
termed “feudal distinctions.” Napoleon 


and of an aris- 





tocracy; he set to work to create a no- 
| 


blesse, and dukes and counts were fab- 


ricated by the dozen. Ve 








even the i I ple 1 Ciasst ind 
discontented as they were at seeime th 
liberties of the 1 of ’8 erly 
] + 
conn wed DV a vy chiel ma 1 l- 
pa s I \ een, time out ol 
mund, to what ( ed t urs 
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all the efforts sincerely made by Louis eated salon life more than ever The 
XVIII to establish a c« istitutional vOov- middie classes, we Sav, Were In power; 
ernment and to prom 1 genuine con- the were |} ull the cer of | ical 
stitutional feeling th shout France, life,—in the Chambers, in the ministries 
class-hatreds ros eradua to so violent in the | v's councils, j niomacy 
a height that the k Ss only occupation ind with them had risen t I rtance 
soon vrew to | the mlancing of ex- the Inipx | arstocra v epre- 
pediene s Ile y rever ¢ wed to Senta were to be 1 mn every 
reflect upon th es | ould 1 é dep he ] All 
arol 1] 1, Sin each nce made from this \ old far es ¢ t an- 
one pat it Lh 1 hundred ene- « } he é mone 
mies in the 7 opposed. This, which themselves entirely oO d wi 18 
was the political pa e drama hat no ermed the Fau S1.G 

which re irded t s es plaved upon 1 ht wa » excl e « y DOW- 
the pub sta i ntar ri (so \ peak ) ] 3 
reflex, as wi said in t Ph ‘ nd a tacit ¢ een 
commie! ‘ { paves n t ‘ \ i lam was « S h 
SX \ h ri ( ns | is no mod cl evel 
¢ I I ol - V ! ih 2 t s (y n 
e t ' ny » 3 l to the ] exclu- 
el zed ( I . ng / 

all the were Soci , ! , < 1- 
France, such as it | i once, t vior « . " { to sub- 
far-lamed 1 i ‘ h st ‘ 

ceased ) t l WV hh ) n thes not to 
had one ( ires ro ol- 
ot ol ( oO I ( no it \ | } - 
for nad el i ! s ot < thy i he 
party-spirit, a nv field « he 
jokes a t ‘ ] h f ‘ ed 
of a k 1 it « \ l I ( I ~ 


i ¢ S45 
hating wh other © ti B » ¢ | n 
would 1 i i it t se ld ne As ¢ ls |} 
condesc i to « t ‘ r 1 it 1804. 
bl ‘ t I re 
usurping all its p nd tl] . till 18 . , | } ne. 
qe retorted, ‘ ( I I no m Oo h- 
lege was past | two classes could no — divisi nto sepa e cliques, h more 
longer meet tf the tin I. but or les ‘ . 1 tow thre th. 
formed utterly d nt sets and ¢ ues? ers ] I ent t | n 
and it must be owed t] either of a oe se. the ed of F Seg 
the two gained in good-m ers, or what cietv could no loneer be l asa 
may be called drawine " listinetion. whole 1 it « — , o« 

From 1815 to 1830, not vse had its component 7 sas evider s of the 
Officially the advantae ] m 1830 to ter ! f various classes na- 
1848, the bourg ie ruled over the tion. Int ’ edly not 1 tere ne 
land. But now was to be remarked study, Mme. Ancelot’s book is of much 
another social phenomenon, that compli- service i certain number of the dif- 
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that had been a real and not a fictive 
unity. Mme. Gérard—or we should rath- 
er say her husband, for she ox cupir d her- 
self little with her guests, whom the illus- 
trious painter entertained—represents the 
period of the Empire, prolongit g itself 


into the Restoration, and seeking by the 

immunities of talent and intelligence to 

bring the two régimes to meet upon what 
| 


might be termed neutral ground. Mme. 
d’Abrantés is the type of that last rem- 
nant of the half-heroic, half-sentimental 
epoch which tried to endure even after 


the first davs of 1830, and of which cer- 


tain verses of Delphine Gay, certain im- 














possible portraits or in colonels 
certain parts laved by elebrated 
Elleviou, and the Troubadourish “ Par- 
tant po a Syrie” of Queen Llortense, 
i emblematical. Mme. Récamier, al- 
though in date all but the contemporary 
of Mme. Lebrun, is, in her pos m ot 
mistress of sa essen Vy the il - 





ent day Sit e class of wi i 
who, in Paris, are absolutely absorbed 

, . 

the t eht of t ir sa te whom ) 
receive 1 o live nd who are r y 
to expire it the no on of any el y 
not beme a frequenter of their tea-tabl 


all the strange be ngs 


— 
olution oft 





special und extraord 


world of Art. Nodier’s receptions at 


Arsenal represent the literary and artistic 
el 1850 
lo | then, with Mme. Lebrun. 
his lady was precise y one of those i- 
dividualities who, since the days of Louis 


XIV., had found it easy to take their 
place in French society, who, under the 
ancien 7v¢ ne, were the. equals ot the 
whole world, and who, since “ Equality 
has been so form lly decreed by the laws 
of the land, would have found it iz 1pos- 
le, under the Citizen King, Louis Phi- 

TF | Demo- 
cratic Empire” of Louis Napoleon, to 


*) 
sib 


lippe, or under the so-calle 
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surround themselves with any society 
save that of a perfectly inferior descrip- 
tion. 

Mme. Lebrun was the daughter of a 


very second-rate painter of the name of 


Vigée, the sister of a poet of some talent 





of the same name, and was married voung 


to a pi ture-dealer of large forti » and 





most EXP nsive and dissipate d, not to say 
bits, M. Lebrun. She was 


young, and, like Mme. Ré imier and 





a tew others, remained youthful to a very 
late term of her « xistence, rr markably 
beautiful, full of talent, grace, und esprit, 
and possess¢ 1 of the magnifi ent acquire- 


ments is a port Lit-painter that have 





to this day valu- 
“i AS ’ 


able throucho the fallieries ol Kurope. 
I 


he was very soon so brilli iwlly in fashion, 





that t re was not a grand seiqneur of the 
court, a grande dame of the queen’s inti- 
li y, arch J /, or a famous 
writer, artist, or savant, who did not pe- 
tition to winnit i tl ‘ and 
in | s l ap went, in the Rue de 
Cléry ere held proba the last of 
Om l ( I l char viy lh re- 
I ! = ] ‘ esyx 
chara zed manne ol the 
society of France when all question of 
( i e@ was set asid de ] ¢ witty P ince 


de Ligne, the handsome Comte de Vau- 
dreuil, the clever M. de Boufflers, and 
his step-son, M. de Sabran, with such 
men as Diderot, d’Alembert, Marmontel, 


L irpe, were the orginal habifués 





of Mme. Lebrun’s drawing-room. At 
the same time used to visit her the 
tter, bilious, discontented David, the 
inter, who, though very young, was 
annoyed at a woman having such incon- 
testable proficiency in his own art, and 
whose democratic ideas were hurt at 
er receiving such a number of what he 
tyled “ great people.” Madame Lebrun, 
one day,—little dreaming that she was 
addressing a future coupe-(éle of the most 
violent sp cit 8, (pe rhaps the only venu- 
ine admirer of Marat,)—said, smilingly, 
to the future painter of Les Sabines, 
“ David, you are wretched because you 


are neither Duke nor Marquis. I, to 
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whom all such titles are absolutely in- 
different, I receive with sincere pleas- 
ri ] 


1 , 1 Ll 
‘fe all Who make themse€ives agreeabie. 





he apostrophe apparently hit home, for 
David never returned to Mme. Lebrun’s 
. gy: : 

house, and was no well-wisher of hers in 
later times. But on this occasion she 
1 ‘ | +} ‘ +} a 
had not only told the truth to an indi- 
vidual, she had touched upon the secret 
sore of the nation and the time; and 


vast classes were alre ady brooding in 











sil nee ove! the absurd, V un, and emp- 
ty 1 it being “neither Duke nor 
Ma 1 rhe Revolution was at hand, 
a l lays Wily approa hing when 
all s t Ss ) S those 
held by Mm Lebrun would become 
fore ! ’ At som ( thes¢ 
tin ot in ) I s s 
all a i i with each oO was so 
ore i I hig st dionitari of the 
reaim i to oO it thems es Vv 1 
Si m he floor Mi On On 
oO " Ma hal de Noailles, who 
was ling large build, had to 
re le eo Seve 1 ¢ Ss 
neiv! $ could | brought 
fror »< attitude to his feet 
aga 

M I i ¢ rrated ma- 
jor s,—going to Russia 
to | (a o England, and 
‘VE vwin yr ft I inl I ot 
he { hye es sery il th 

f I \ oy st lously 
BOUL { it vo tary « ( nad 
an in e friend. In the « mence- 
me R ition, Mme. L in 
returl l to | nee, and estal hed her- 
sel ely at Paris, and at Louve- 
cl Marly, where she had a de- 
liehtt s r residence Here is In 
her n e me ropolis she tried to 
bring tre one of Fre nch so it ty to 
what it had been before the tevolution, 
and to show the younger eenerations 
what | i been the gayetyv, the erace, the 


affability, the exquisite vood-breeding of 


those who had pre ceded them. The men 





ed her, but the younger ones were not to 
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observer might have had before him the 


e drawn into high-heartedness; and an 


somewhat strange spectacle of old age 





gay, gentle, unobservant of any stiff for- 
mality, and of youth preoc ipied and 


grave, and, instead of being refined in 
manners, pedantic. “The younger fre- 
quenters of Mme. Lebrun’s salon,” says 


. 
Mme. Ancelot, “were strat vers to the 
world into which they found themselves 
raised: those who surrounded them were 


of an anterior civilization; they could 





the remnants of a soviety 


that had been historical, there was, as it 





were, the breath of a spirit born of our 
days; new ideas, new opinions, new 
hopes, n even new recollections, were 
evident all around. 1 s ‘l to render 
social 1 tv im ( ibove ill, 
what fa iim t] is Ol a ular centre 
was vouth there were few or no young 
1 y] This was pert lv tru nd 
Mine Le ns sa 71 mn sting only 
irom t t of ts being the la per- 
I 


lav can have acquired a commpiete no- 


tion of what the Pre-Revolutionary sa- 


lons of France were 
Lhe evening eunions at the house 
. , , . 
OL Axe ird, the celebrated | unter, were 
amon he most iamous f¢ ires of the so- 
ciety of the Restorat i itherings 





¢ ] linyl ; } 
po cal and diplomati wh 
rards there was a mixture ¢ 
4] } . | - ; 
til pu ery Inundane and aru 


and, above all, there was a portion of 


Imperialist fame blended with 





rest, that was hard to be found an 





else. Gérard, too, had painted the por- 
traits of so many crowned heads, and 
been so muchadmitted into the intimacy 
of his royal models, that, whenever a 
foreigner of any note visited Paris, he 
almost immediately asked to be put in a 
way to be invited to the celebrated artist’s 
Wednesday receptions. This was, to a 


. ‘ ° . . 
certam degree, an innovation in reguiar 
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French society; the French being most 
truly, as has been said, the “* Chinese of 
Europe,” and liking nothing less than the 
intermixture with themselves of anything 
But 


. . ' 
essentially superior men who are able to 


foreign. Gérard was one of those 


influence those around them, and bring 


} ¢ ] i] 
h whereto no one else cor 


them to mu 


have them. Gérard, like 


persuaded 


many celebrated persons, was infinitely 
As far as what 


he did was concerned, Gérard, thouch 


superior to what he did. 





his caustic v 
licious remarks. ‘J e was also a per- 


petual strugg t 4 n 
reflection and the first impulse, and son 


times the éfourderie of the French na- 


ture was suddenly che 


tion of the Italian; but, take him as he 


was, he was a man in a thousand, and 


those who were in the habit of constant- 


ly frequenting his house affirm loudly 
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and with the deepest regret, that they 
shall never * look upon his hke again.” 
Gérard had 


in the Rue des Augustins, near the an- 


built for himself a house 


cient church of St. Germain des Pres: 


and there, every Wednesday evening, 





—— . P , 
suminer and winter, he received whatever 
was in any way illustrious in Fran ¢, or 
ai . °. e 1 
whatever the other capitais of Iurope 
sent to Paris, en passant. “ Four smal 


rooms,” says Mme. Ancelot, “and a very 


] ‘ } +] nat ill 
Shalt antechamber, Composed the whole 
4 } 
apartment ‘ tweive oOclock t was 
) “y P } 1 ] 
served, with eternally the same cakes, 


vhich a pupil of Gérard’s, Mlle. 


: " n tU- 
ether on equal terms. Wi i ving, 
perhaps, as la ye a proportion of the old 
not cr his house as had Mme. 





‘eived full as many 


vf those eminent personages whose po- 


tions would have 


estrange them from the 


seemed to 


world of mixed 
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This Is a nuance 


Under the Empire, hard 


lad 


and despot 


¢ as was the rule ot Bonaparte, 
I 


and anxious even as he was to draw round 














him all the aristocr itic names that would 
consent to serve his government, there 
was—owll o the mere force of events 
and the « tive origin of the throne— 
a strong and necessary democratic feel- 
ing, that assigned importance to each 
man ording to his works. Besides 
this t be well observed, the first Em- 
pire had as r tendency to p! 
and exalt the A from its own vé 

dent d ‘ mace glorious in the 
eve s ¢ N ipo i I is nh 
his w " nimate tist, a prodig- 
ious i O t ie O 3 
own = il he V | ed su as 
much n \ oO «at neatead Oo 

his « ls the minister who helped 
him ) Li or the diploma t 10 
are ‘ ols and treaties The 
Kn was a love ft noise tL show 
and s a showy and a noisy 
‘ B i 31 - 
tl ‘ renuine Tyrant natu 

l a i ed 1 er I- 
ke s; he loved efleec- 
ti ( 1 the broad noon of 
1 echo of his | i 
! 

the rs of popt enown 
Co ( en ( l ‘ | | ‘ 
men it ! ve es im 
‘ W 1 ha 

n I) est in 
the v rid Compress ith him 
wis l P vy 1ul 1 i he | Vl 
ve i i 1 

No ity-lo ry ! s 

Ww ) s much served by Art i 
a ; oliticians; nay, perhaps 
mort t reason artists stood 
high d J ‘ period of the Emp 

| 1 held i ) ial rank that unc r 
no i stances cou 


come » | use itesmen 
leyra D yr marshals 
and princes even We shall 
by, ho s w to be im 


At present we will recur to Mme. Ance 
i 


Salons 
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for a really very true description of two 


} 


persons who were among the habitués of 


the cl sing years ol Gérard’s wet kly re- 
ceptions, and one ol whom was destined 
all de to Mme. 


Gay, and her daughter, Delphine, 


Of these t 





to universal celebrity : we 


later, 
Mme. Girardin. wo, the mother, 


famous as Sophie Gay, was as t 
remnant of the exag 


bad 


he straig lit, 


reratvions 


ana 


taste of the 


y = 
Minpire ¢ 
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K-Classicai 

















mo 
ie Imperialist hotels, or the or-mou/u 
clocks so ridicul | by Ba ul on which 
turbaned Mamelukes mourned their ex- 
piring steeds All the false heros of 
the | uture of the Ik ound their 
representative ( r last ¢ perhaps) 
in Mme. Sop G und i is not been 
sufliciently remarked that she even trans- 
mil la fall tl her daughter, 
in othe spects one of the most sagacious 
s $ ‘ mo ss Vy un- 
conve ial of ou wn day A certain 
sometl y th not ini mony 
1 ton ( cont P iy ers 
a i su | l 1 Del hime de 
G rdin’s prod g " is Jules Ja- 
nin « Sa One would think the 
iniegated plumes ¢ \i t’s fantastic 
hat e swet thre LL v hae | ins! 
s her 1 sdoing. Delphine, 
who had never l « ry one hour of 
{ Eo ( ad ! oh the 
medium of | I ‘ \ eda ht 
I ol $ 1 had it not 
Dit 1 ) he owl yma vod s sne 
. , 
would have been m L | ‘ by her 
strong ly il } it Ma Tit Gay 
found in Gérard’s salon all the peopl 
he h best known in her vouth, and she 
was delighted to have her early years re- 
called » her M Lneek who, like 
m vy of her countrvwomen, felt am rked 
nti for Madame Gay, has given 
. very true portrait of both mother and 
ter. 
ul r,” she writes, “ when 





T I ivs 
} nted } j hers of a 
s kind, and t ve become 
provervlal. 
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din) at the head of one of the chief or- brated to attract 


renumne superior- 





gans of the Paris press, they were much ities of the com without the acces- 


flattered and courte: at the period [ sory attractions of luxury, and not sufli- 


speak of” (about 1817-1825) “their po- ciently wealthy to draw around her by 





sition was far from brilliant, and Mme. her splendid style of receiving, and to 
Gay was far from popular. Every word disdain the bait held out to tl 


that fell from her mouth, uttered in a invited by the presence of great “ lions.” 

















sharp tone, and full of bitterness and Gérard gave to his cuests, f twelve 
envy, went to speak ill of others and pro- o'clock at night, a cup of tea and * eter- 
digiously well of herself. She had a ma- nally the same cakes” all the vear round 
nia for titles and tuft-hunting, and could but Gérard was the type of the eat 
speak of no one under a marquis, a count, honors rendered, as we have obs ed, 
ora baron. Her dauehter’s bea ityand to Art under th Empire, ind to his 
talents caused her afterwards to be more house men went as equals, whose daily 
generally admitted into society; but at occupations made them the associates of 
this period she was avoided by most peo- kings. This was not the cas with the 
ple.” Duchesse d’Abrantes. She had notori« ty, 

Her daughter’s beauty was certainly not fame. Her “Mémoires” had been 
marvellous, and when, under the reign read all through Europe, but it is to be 
of Louis Philip ican society had qu ned ‘ 1 eu- 
in Paris more than one brilliant represent- riosity was satisfi nd it 
ative and more than one splen id centre certainly brought to it ttle or 
of hospit ilitvy, where all that was illus- none of tl which I ere ds in 
trious in the society of France perpet- lieu even of fortune, but w not 
ually flocked, we make no doubt many ¢ to o name! ( 













of our count 





rymen noticed, whether at The Duchesse d’Abrai was rath 


















theatre or concert or ball, the really | yilar than otherwise - she was ev n 
queenlike air of Mme. de Girardin, and | by a certain number ¢ rso 
the exquisitely classic profile, whi en- never s what is termed con- 

| framed, as it were, Dy the « uprie ious spi- sidé \ ind this way to he a dif- 
rals of the liehtest, fairest flax« hair, ferent tf hat 


Gav 


more the ornaments of the salon of the giving them more than iss of eau 
Duchesse d’Abrantés, perhaps, than of — s , were yet surrounded everv- 
that of Gérard: and as the forn ‘rr contin- thing and best in nal nply 
I 
ued open long after the latter was closed because they were gens on 
: | 


by death, not only the young girl, whose the phrase went: but M . VAb 


verses were so im nsery in 





ashion dur- who more or less received all that mixed 






} ing the Restoration, was one of the con- population known by the 1 of tout 


stant guests of Junot’s widow, but she Paris. ne 












continued to be so as the wife of Emile The way in which Mme. Ancelot in- 
ye de Girardin, the intelligent and enter-  troduces her “ friend,” the poor Duchesse 


prising founder of the newspaper “La  d’Abrantés, on the scene, is exceedinels 
Presse.” amusing and natural; and we have her 


The salon of the Duchess d’Abrantes at once the opportunity of applying the 
was one of the first of a species which remark we made in commencine tl 
has since then found imitators by scores pages, upon Mme. Ancelot’s truthfi 


} 
tthruiness, 


and hundreds throughout France. It She is the habituée of the house of Mme. 





was the salon of a person not in her- d’Abrantes: she professes herself attach- 
I I 


self sufficiently superior or even cele- ed to the Duchess; yet she does not scru- 
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: ° : 4 } , 
ple t \ tell evervthing as it really is. nor, expenses utterly beyond what they have 
r= : ~~ © : alte ' 
out of anv ot the usual little weaknesses any means ot providing for. However, 
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with the ordinary occurrences of every- 
she 
° 


nd rise, and throw the shadow of 


day life; then saw him grow, and 


crow, 


over the world. She seems to 


his name 


me somewhat like a canonized creature 


who should all at once come and recount 


i ‘3 radise 
es 0 yaradise. 
i 


} 


to me the 


t 


Balzac, © premised, was bit- 


y the N pe leon 


ormed his in 


ten just at this period by 


mania, and this trans juisi- 
it for Mme. d’Abrantés into 


a kind of pa sion. It was at this pe riod 


tt 


tive attachnx 
that he chose to set up in his habitation 
in the Rue Cassini a sort of altar 


he placed a small statue of the 


which 
Emper r, with these words engraved 


upon the pedestal : 








plet by tl } I ( ti a 
covered t for a time h la 3 
for Mm \ { 3 in- 
{} ) 
mucn 


proves to y e union of 
erandeu ] she has |- 
ed to went M \ savs het 
bio phe if n t wa 3 
ever t mn t | ! to S- 
ed from cl | 
I never +t 1 W T 
so me! hol One evening 
howeve t 1% n it the Hotel 
d’ Abrantés v Il. Laugh- 
1 rang i > ie ms 
compan y ( nd he I - 
tress of tl in | illeled high 
spirits If t] tiie i « iversation seem- 
ed to slacken, q kly Madame la Du- 
chesse had some inimitable storv of the 
ridicules of the ladies of the Imps il 
court, and the whole circle was soon con- 
vulsed at her stories, and her way ot 
telling them. The tea-table was fo cot- 
ten. Generally, tea at her house was 
taken at eleven o'clo K 3 but on this o cCa- 


sion, midnight was long past before it was 
announced, and before her guests assem- 





de Paris. 
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readers are 


bled If our 


curious to know why, here was the rea- 


round the table. 


All that remained of the plate had 


son: 


that very morning been put in pawn, 


and when tea should have been served 


it was found that tea-spoons were want- 
ing! Whilst these were being sent for 
to the house of a friend who lent them, 





a Duch of her 


and drowned 


e took charge 


rence in 


lmpat 
i 


their 


lowed that this lady was 


mothe r ot the yo 





sigh ny 
ing l 
not’s « 
L) \ 
1 
( > \ i co i whom at 
‘ ‘ 2 ] + «T ] 
| ( ‘ e have S 





air i ‘ ( LSod la ! upon 
_ rr) by the 
ch ol end r family 
} i ( ( ] Iscs O | nel l, nd 
( il md, é pal by nearly 
‘ of rary world, 
t behind her coffin, from 
Mad \ . 2 nsidere 
ed el | nee, of what 
has Vv ad unde 
i $ sa ( ind 
é esent s famous 
] 1On Ol Tie é . 
I] ! has ( i ved DY num- 
. ors, and now 
suming (as was the habit 
those ol receive who e rich ¢ ugh 
to do so, it is constantly inquired, when 
any one in Paris opens his or her house, 
whether he or she is ruined, and wheth- 
er the given e meant merely 
to throw dust into people’s eyes. The 
history of the tea-spoons—so singular at 
the moment of its occurrence has since 


been parodied a hundred times over, 


and sometimes by mistresses of houses 














m- 
iat 


ce 
2) 
es 
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whose fortune was supposed to put them 
far above all such expedients. Madame 
d’Abrantés, we again say, was the found- 
er of a genre in Paris society, and as 
such is well worth studying. The genre 
is by no means the most honorable, but 
it is one too frequently found now in 
the social centres of the French capital 
for the essayist on Paris salons to pass it 
over unnoticed. 


The salon of Mme. Récamier is one of 





a tot different order, and the world- 
ide renown of which may make it in- 
wick 1 of ¥ may make it in 
tere x to the reader of whatever coun- 





try. As far as age was concerned, Mme. 
ry of Mme. 


d’Abrantés, of Gérard, nay, almost of 





Récamier was the contempo 


Mme. Lebrun; for the renown of her 
beauty dates from the time of the French 


Revolution. > | her ‘ rly frier Iships 





mier ( the exclusively modern 
ones, and 1 all its lustre and its in- 
fluence ly af 1830. The cause of 
this i t} ( mstance that at- 
ieied « er aE ae Seas 
was m } he certainty id- 
sical M. de ( ee 
the d l 1 th ta- 
nes floc s shrine Before 
1830 tl been elsewher« 


jus | | p that was 
paid hi 1 he even obtain it so 
Reais } wen nathetien tn tae. 





nrodt ly r nd ] rlv more 
i 

} ) } 
and mo i s ness 
ch l an exorbitant adoration 
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of his own genius, that the society of his 
country fell down upon its knees before 
him, and was ready to make any sacri- 
fice to insure to itself the honor of one 
of his smiles or one of his looks. In this 
disposition, Madame Récamier speedily 
obtained a leading influence over Paris 


society, and when it was notorious that 








from four to six every day the “ Di 


would be visible im her salons, h 





became the 








the va a rta mixtuyr an rst 
the ests, because, without that, the 
’ t which neither Chateaubriand 
nor Mme. Récamier « ed, would have 
been less easily secured; but the tone of 
the rét s was vastly diff t, and at 


“ated receptions of the Abbave 


I 
ux Bois (where Mme. Récamier spent 








, 1 
heard; or, upon state « ns, Cha- 
teaul Lh elf vouchs 1 to art 
. + 
to a ¢ n few af na th Mé- 


+1 } 
T 1 1 | i t her ri pDa- 
¢ sean to do tl | of her 
} S] lid n ' f ¢ he- 
‘ 1 y } 
" 
] ai ates Loe Me. 
} } ] ] ‘ 
> ‘ ‘ 
] ] } ] 
¢ 
, 
in % } t} ( 
{ { h ot} 
that of het I ! g 
track 1 Mad R 
ints S ( 
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of making other people believe them- 
clever. Mme. Ancelot, 


1d” she is supposed to have 


selves whose 


“ wood 





been, at rho treats her with the same 
sincerity she applies to Mme. d’Abrantés, 


has a very ingenious and, we have reason 
to fancy, a very true parallel for Mme. 
5 she compares her to the 

‘ribed by Sterne, (or 


a] hhta} 1 a») 
aiways obtained aims even 





10 never gave to any other, 





and whose secret lay in the adroit flat- 
teries with which he seasoned all his 
beggings. The best passages in Mme. 
Ancelot’s whole volume are those where 


she paints Mme. Ré and we will 
therefore « te 


“ The Recluse of the Abbaye aux Bois,” 





she says, “had either read the story of 
the beggar, or her instinct had persuaded 


her that vanity and pride are 








vulnerable points by which to attack and 
subject the human heart. From the first 
to the last of all the orators, writers, 
artists, o1 leb es of no matter what 
speci » % ere invited to Mm Ry 
camier’s h ‘ | l m her liy 
the same lmiri i yhrase , th first time 
they wi pr l to he With a 
tremblir ( 1 to say The 
emotion I feel in th I en ol a l- 
perior | rd t permit me to ex- 
press s I | ld w it do, ull my 
| 
, . 

vimira il y sympath but you 
ean divi yu can understand ;—my 
emotion | ©! Th eul cist 
senten 1 wel lied hesitation, v ls 
nterrupted 1 lool the most perfect 

I I 
enthusiasm xluced in the person thus 
received a f: I iy une emo n than 
that with 1 ] vas t It w no 
other than th i 1 of wholesale, uni- 

latt lways and invariably 

h vy h Mme. Récamik r 

| her ereatest cc juests, an l con- 

to d WwW aro 

men of ou 





murmured 


only to whom she spoke tasted the honey 
poured into his ear. Her grace of 
ner all the while was infinite ; 


she had no talent 


s Salons de Paris. 





man- 
for though 


for conversation, she 
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had, in the highest degree, the ability 
which enables one to succeed in certain 
little combinations, and when she had de- 


h or sucha 





termined that suc ‘reat man 





1 





shc become her habit lé, the web she 





spun round him on all sides was compos- 
ed ot 


: : 
so innumerable, 


threads so imperceptibly fine and 
that those who escaped 
were few, and gifted with marvellous ad- 


} ” 
aress. 


Mme. Ancelot 


“ studied narrowly 


confesses to having 


” all Mme. Récamier’s 


manceuvres, and to havine watched all 


the thousand little traps she laid for social 


‘lions”; but we are rather astonished 


herein at Mme. Ancelot’s astonishment, 


for, with more or less talent and grace, 
ese are the devices resorted to in Paris 
1 , . 
class ot maitre es de nais 


by a whol 
DY a whok mM, 


is simply the 





of whom Mnie. Récar 











most periect type. 

But the most amusing part all, and 
one tl will be above all highly relished 
by any one who | ever seen same 
van l on, is tl u Mme 
Reéca camp inst M. Guizot, 
which s illy failed, a 
hav een coldly | 
the intensely vaingloriot 
knew should no 
Ch ind ¥ 
( | m under he 
pl l th him 
th nd delicat 
t ns Van 

i! ( qu tely 
IR nier put herself 

V shi who 
( ( 1 Ves she who V 

to children becan 

wl s of d lica | 





what only a vigorous constitution would 


undertake But all in vain; she either 
did not or would not see that M. Gui- 
yt we ild not be s cond where M de 
wbriand was ju t sesides, she 


another rock, that she had 


gainst 
ae 
*chosen to overlook, 
had 
1AG 
1 


Réeamier had for the 


or the im} Or- 


tance of which she undervalued. 
If Mme. 
her shrine at the Abt ye aux Bois M. de 


Chateaubriand, M. Guizot had also his 


idol of 














han 


she 
pos- 
and 
ped 


ad- 


ing 
er’s 
all 
I ial 
hed 
ent, 
ace, 
aris 
son, 


the 


and 
hed 
ime 
me. 
zot, 
rebs 

by 
who 
ove 

no 
een 

of 
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Madame Récamier, the “ Egeria” of the 


Hotel Talleyrand,—the Princess Lieven. 
The latter would have resisted to the 
death any attempt to carry off “ her Min- 
ister ” from the salons where his presence 


the “attraction” reckoned upon 





nay, almost hourly; and against 
such a rival as the venerable Princess 
Lieven, Mme. Récamier, spite of all her 
arts and wiles, had no possible chance. 
However, she left nothing untried, and 


when M. Guizot took a villa at Auteuil, 





whither to repair of an evening and 
breathe the freshness of the half-country 
air after the stormy debates of the Cham- 
bers, she also « iblished herself close 
by, and opened her attack on the ene- 


my’s outposts by a request to be allowed 
to walk in the Minister’s grounds, her 


’ A Saat 
own garden being 





This was followed | 


tions direct 


— 
— 
— 
= 
we 


M.G uzot’s sist r-in aw, who saw throu th 





the whole, and lauched over it with her 











fri of littl é 
wer yt up the young 
dauchte l l no end even of s et 
biscuits perp ly provided for 
a certain l belonging to the fami- 
lv! All ! We may judge, too, 
wha I l 1 re en- 
acted | el elf was by 
cha ) i 1 ] ey t 
the } c lv ‘ 3 of 
adn , ] V l, I { v4 y 
person ‘ . x10US 
to | e ¢ of his vot s. But, as 
we ag t was ¢ u M 
Guizot nm ited to be one of th 
] of the Al 1X 
Bois. I l I irked, also, that 
M. ( ef hing out of 
the liat re of , and of 
he mor he took small 





at went on in Art, and none 





t went on in the so-called 





h ‘re a salon was not 
y political, there was small 
esenting Louis Philippe’s 


r with any real attraction. 
For this reason he was now and then to 


be met at the house of Mme. de Chate- 


nay, often at that of Mme. de Boigne, 
but never in any of the receptions of 
the ordinary run of men and women 
of the world. His own salon, we again 
say, — the salon where he was what 
Chateaubriand was at the Abbaye aux 
Bois, , 


Lieven; and to have ever thought she 





was the salon of the Princess 


could induce M. Guizot to be in the 
slichtest degree faith] 


il t 


ess to this habit 
argues, on the part of Mme. Récamier, 
either a vanity more egregious than we 
had even supposed, or an ignorance of 


what she had to combat that seems im- 


possible. To have imagined for a mo- 





ment that she could induce M. Guizot to 





frequent her réunions shows 
appreciated neither Mme. de Lieven, nor 
M. Guizot, nor, we may say, herself, in 
the li 


teaubdrian 


sht of the high-priestess of Cha- 





j 
t 


s temple. 


However, what Mme. Récamier went 


through with regard to the arros: 


i 
Président du Conseil of the Orléans dy- 











nast re than one of ] imitators are 
at this hour enduring for som lion” 
infinitely illustrious This kind of hunt 
vite cel ted p rsons is a feature of 
i h civilization, and a feat pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the French women 
who take a pride in their r tions. A 
ven ( titresse de ma » in Paris has 
no afl ons. no ties e tl of her 

! She is wholly orbed in think- 
ing how she shall render $s more at- 
t ive than the salon of other la 
d » is her intimate f 1, but whose 
sudden disappearance from the social 

ene, by any catastrophe, death even, 
would not leave her inconsolabl She 
has neither husband, children, relatives 


nor friends (in the genuine acceptation 


of the word) :—she has, above all, before 
i of . eas : 
all, always and imvariably, her’ salon. 


This race of women, who date undoubt- 
edly from the famous M irq Li » de R im- 


] he Fronde, are 


bouillet in the time of t 





now dying out, and are infini less 
numerous than they were even twe nty 
years ago in Paris; but a few of them 
still exist, and in these few the ardor we 


allude to, and which would lead them, 
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following in Mme. Récamier’s track, to 
embark for the North Cape in search of 
some great celebrity, is in no degree 
abated. Madame Récamier is curious as 
the arch-type of this race, so purely, 
thoroughly, exclusive ly Parisian. 
Perhaps to a foreigner, however, no 
salon was more amusing than that of 
Charles Nodier; but this was of an ut- 
terly different description, and all but 
strictly confined to the world of Litera- 
ture and Art. Nodier himself o cupied 
a prominent place in the literature that 
was so much talked of d 
years of t 


years of the Monarchy of July, and his 


house*was the rendezvous for all the com- 
batants of both sides. who at that p riod 
were engaged in the famous Classico- 
Romantic strugele. Nodier was the Head 
Librarian of the Arsenal, and it was in 
the salons of this historic palace that 
he held his weekly eatherines. He him- 
F t reputed exclusive- 
he enjoyed t 
ind the svmpathies ¢ 





in his sleeve, and only eared to pro 
to h l ! t g le hous ! 
ereatest 1 wif ind ti 
lar + } 
Lal 

\ 

By d Ime. Ancelot 
Nod ‘ l othe eople, |] 
P 1 pie, 
pl 1 41 ry bly in o l 

i 
to comp 1 i ls t! 


3 1 in 
this, he 1 resolved to di 

ed in his « ind for this hi 
k ] W ! , which 3 
» fost t] vanities of « body « 
Never did eulogium take such varied 
forms to laud and exalt the most medi- 


ocre things. Nowhere were so many 
geniuses whom the public never guessed 
at raised to the rank of divinities as in 
the salons of Charles Nodier.” 

The des ription contained in the lit- 


tle volume before us, the 
. 





r S 
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ma 


which every petty scribbler of 
rate talent was transformed into 
in the society of Nodier, is ex 


curious and amusing, and 


nner m 
fiftieth- 


a giant 





ctremely 


more so 


that it is strictly true, and tallies perfectly 


1 


with the recollections of the ind 
who, at the period mentioned, were ad- 


Ar 


mitted to the réunions of the 


Every form of praise hav 


merit, what was to be dor 
of real iority ent 
sce ? Tt w ible 











ividuals 


senal. 








1 the 
;, 
wnly te 


i species of 
slang was invented, by which it was 
thought practicable to make tl cenuine 
great men conceive they had passed into 
the condition o demigods A lar lage 
was dk 1 that 1 eX] s the fer- 
vor of thé lorer ho wer ldenly 
illowed t etr to Olymy nd 
the stra isapplied tert hereof 

med to ted the language 
of ir ity I ulter a 
a n litt] } r ters 
had be« led v * Hugo 
vouchsafed to recite one of] ly best 
Odkk hat } ‘ ) form to 
| ud Mi \ tell 

‘Ay l 1 at the 
eT 1 of 1 T = I wi n 
Rn . ] , had 

l, « not] t} t 
v Id 1 » up to tl noet his 
i 

hand ! n « } I ) 
t} es full ! } ! 
The « l l l ill 
= 7 tl most to 
t} , , e 1 ne 
word ld | ] - 
tinctly nd with st r nphasis 
ail that nil 1d} 

‘ Cat) iPr! 
The first orator, after this effort, would 
return to the place whe! he had come, 
and another, su ¢ to hi ifter 
repea i t] I I mum as the 
former, would exclaim: 


Ogi ¢ f é 
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Then a third would come forward, and, 
after looking all around, would risk the 
word: 

Pyramid-of-Egypt ! !! 
And thereat the whole assembly would 
start off into frenzies of applause, and 
fifty or sixty voices would repeat in cho- 
rus the sacramental words that had just 
been pronounced separately.” 

The d 


portion of society must have attained 


eree of absurdity to which a 
before such scenes as the above could 
become possible may serve as a com- 


mentary and an explanation to half the 





literature which flooded the stage and 
the press in France for the first six or 
eight years after the Revolution of 1830. 
However, to be just, we must, in exten- 
uation of all these absurdities, cite one 
passage more from Mme. Anc: lot’s bo kK, 
in which, in one respect, at all events, 
the youth of twenty years ago in Paris 
are shown to have been supe rior to the 
youth of the present day. 

“ Nodier’s parties were extremely 
th 


noress ; 





amusing,” says our au 


charming daughter was the life of the 
whole; she drew around her young girls 
of her own age; poets, musicians, paint- 
ers, young and joyous as these, were their 
partners in the dance, and every one was 
full of hope and dreaming of glory. But 
what brought all the light-heartedness, all 
the enthusiasm, all the exultation to its 
utmost height was, that, in all that youth, 
so trusting and so hopeful, no one gave a 
single thought to money !” 

Assuredly, it would be impossible to 
say as much nowaday 

Taken as a whole, Mme. Ancelot’s 


z : , ; 
little volume is, as we said, an amusing 








and an instructive one. It is not so from 


any portion of her own individuality she 
has infused into it, but, on the contrary, 
from the entire sincerity with which it 
mirrors other people. We r 


to our readers, for it is a record of Paris 


nend it 





transformations 





rs, equally 
] } 


ypes whereof may possibly not be 





THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH CAPE. 


A LEAF FROM KING 


1 " 


ALFRED'S “OROSIUS 


OTHERE, the old sea-captain, 


Who dwelt in Helox 


land, 


To Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 


srought a snow-white 


walrus-tooth, 


Which he held in his brown right-hand. 


] 


His figure was tall and stately ; 


Like a boy’s his eye 


appeared ; 


His hair was yellow as hay, 


But threads of a silvery gray 


Gleamed in his tawny beard. 


Hearty and hale was Othere, 
His cheek had the color of oak ; 


With a kind of laugh 


in his speech, 


Like the sea-tide on a beach, 


As unto the King he spoke. 
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And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him whe was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 


“ So far I live to the northward, 
No man lives north of me; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them meres and plains; 
To the westward all is sea. 


“ So far I live to the northward, 
From the harbor of Skeringes-hale, 





If you only sailed by day, 
With a fair wind all the way, 


More than a month would you sail. 


*“ T own six hundred reindeer, 
With sheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from the Fins,— 

Whalebone, and reindeer-skins, 


And ropes of walrus-hide. 


“T ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 

For the old seafaring men 

Came to me now and then 


With their sazas of the seas,— 


“ Of Iceland, and of Greenland, 
And tl 


And the undiscovered deep ;— 


e stormy Hebrides, 


I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seas. 

“ To the northward stretched the desert,— 
How far I fain would know; 

So at last I sallied forth, 

And three days sailed due north, 


As far as the whale-ships go. 


“ To the west of me was the ocean, 
To the right the desolate shore ; 

But I did not slacken sail 

For the walrus or the whale, 


Till after three days more. 


“ The days grew longer and longer, 


Till they became as one; 





And southward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 












Of the red midnight sun. 
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“ And then uprose before me, 
Upon the water’s edge, 

The huge and haggard shape 

Of that unknown North Cape, 
Whose form is like a wedge. 


“ The sea was rough and stormy, 
The tempest howled and wailed, 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 
Haunted that dreary coast,— 
But onward still I sailed. 


“ Four days I steered to eastward, 





Four days without a night: 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 
With red and lurid light.” 





Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Ceased writin 


And raised his eyes from his book, 


for a while; 


r 


With a strange and puzzled look, 


And an incredulous smile. 


But Othere, the old sea 





He neither paused nor stirred; 
And the King listened, and then 


Once mo 





@ TOOK uD 


I 
An l wrote down every word. 


1S pen, 


* And now the land,” said Othere, 


‘ Bent southward suddenly, 


And I followed the curving shore 
And ever southward bore 


Into a nameless sea. 


‘And there we hunted the walrus, 
The narwhale, and the seal : 


Ha! ’twas a noble game, 
And like the lightnineg’s flame 


y 
Flew our harpoons of steel ! 





There were six of us alto ther, 
Norsemen of Helgoland; 

In two days and no moré 

hem threescore, 


And drageed them to the strand!” 


Sul 


Iiere Alfred the Truth-Teller 
1 
le 


1 ly closed his book, 


And lifted his blue eyes 





With doubt and strange surmise 


Depicted in their look. 
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And Othere, the old sea captain, 
Stared at him wild and weird, 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 
And to the King of the Saxons, 
In witness of the truth, 
R lising his noble hea 1, 
Ile stretched his brown hand, and said. 
* Behold this walrus-too h!” 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE 
EVERY MA) UIs OWN , WELL. 

Tur sel ol mist S ( ‘ vn with closely ce | straps p vent his 
a rose in her han " h June rose. sudden and dangerous tricks of shoul- 
She has 1 king earl he has  der-hi i l riking. His coun- 
brought back two others—one on each tenance exp: 1 the utmost degree of 
cheek. { ty and « 

I told her so, in some such pretty The perator t k a handful of bud- 


phrase as I could muster for the occa- 





Those two blu 


s10n. 


of turned into a couple of damasks. I 





suppose all this went through my 
for this was what I went on to say :—] 
I love the damask rose best of all. The 


} 


flowers our mothers and sisters used to 
} 


ris, 


those which 
} 


love and « he 


neath our eaves and by our doorstep, are 
the ones we always love best. If the 
Houyhnhnms should ever catch me, and, 
finding me particularly vicious and un- 
manageable, send a man-tamer to Rar 








fy me, I'll tell you what drugs he would 


have to take and how he w 


to use them. Imagine yourself reading 
a number of the Houyhnhnms Gazette, 
. | 


giving an account of such an experi- 


ment. 


“ MAN-TAMING EXTRAORDINARY. 


“Tne soft-hoofed semi-quadruped re- 
cently captured was subjected to the art 
of our distinguished man-tamer in pres- 
The ani- 


led in by two stout ponies, 


ence of a numerous assembly. 


mal was 


ding lilac-leaves, and crushing them slight- 
ly between his hoofs, so as to bring out 
uliar fragrance, fastened them 
to the end of a long pole and held them 
towards the creature. Its expression 
changed in an instant, it drew in their 
fragrance eagerly, and attempted to seize 
them 


with its soft split hoofs. Having 


thus quieted his suspicious subject, the 
i I J 
operator proceeded to tie a blue hyacinth 


the 


towards the wild animal. 


to the end of pole and held it out 
The 


Its eyes filled as if 


effect was 


magical. with rain- 


drops, and its lips trembled as it pressed 
them to the flower. After this it was 
perfectly quiet, and brought a measure 


of corn to the man-tamer, without show- 
ing the least disposition to strike with the 
feet or hit from the shoulder.” 


That will do for the Houyhnhnms Ga- 


wonder 


zette.—Do you ever 
talk so much about 


ever hear of a poet who did not talk 


why poets 
flowers? Did you 
about them? Don’t you think a poem, 


which, for the sake of being original, 
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1 


should leave tl ik 


1em out, would be like 
those verses where the letter @ or e or 
some other is omitted ? No,—they will 
bloom over and over again in poems as 
in the summer fields, to the end of time, 
} 


always old and always new. Why should 


we be more shy of repeating ourselves 


than the spring be tired of blossoms or 
the night of stars? Look at Nature. 


She never wearies of saying over her 
floral pater-noster. In the crevices of 
Cyclopean walls,—in the dust where men 
lie. dust also—on the mounds that bury 
sabel h ap, still that same sweet prayer 


and benediction. The Amen! of Nature 








is alway i fl 
Ar yuu tired of my trivial personali- 
ties, t} » splash and streaks of sei 
ment, sometimes ] rl ips of sentimental- 
ity, which in e when I show you 
my heart’s corolla as if it were a tulip? 
lo not give yourself tl trouble to 
me ; idiot whose conceit it is to 
himst I is in ¢ xceptional being 
It is be 1 are just like me that 





3it does me. For 





the same reason I come back to damask 
roses, al having raised a good many 
of the 1 * varieties, I like to go to 
operas | concerts, but there are queer 
little old homely inds that are better 


However, I suppose 





— It is | sant to be foolish at the 
right time,—said the divinity-student ;— 
saying it, however, in one of the dead lan- 


guages, which I think are w popular for 


summer-reading, and therefore do not 
bear quot ution as such. 

Well, now,—said I,—suppose a good, 
clean, wholesome-looking countryman’s 
cart stops opposite my door.—Do I 
want any huckleberries?—If I do not, 
there are those that do. Thereupon 
my soft-voiced handmaid bears out a 
large tin pan, and then the wholesome 
countryman, heaping the peck-measure, 
spreads his broad hands around its low- 
er are to confine the wild and frisky 
berries, and so they run nimbly along 


the narrowing channel until th 








berry hail-storm has not 





me than the “ Anvil Chorus.” 


—— I wonder how my great trees are 


coming on this summer. 

- Where are your great tr sir? 
—said the divinity-student. 

O ll round about New England. I 
eall all trees min that I have put my 
wedding-ring 0 nd I have as many 


> 


. . 3 , } 1 
tree-wives as Brigham Young has human 


OHCs. 
— One set’s as green as the other,— 
2 , ’ Te . 
exclaimed a boarder, who has never been 


I should have rebuked this triflin 


g 
with language, if our landlady’s daugh- 
ter had not asked me just then what I 
meant by putting my wedding-ring on a 
tre | 

Why, measuring it with my thirty-foot 
tape, my dear,—said I.—I have worn a 


tape almost out on the rou 
our old New England elms and other 
big trees.—Don’t you want to hear me 


talk trees a little now? That is one of 


a 
my specialties. 
[So they all agreed that they should 


like to hear me talk about trees. | 


I want you to understand, in the first 
pl ice, that I have a most intense, p ission- 
t 


ate fondness for trees in veneral, and 


have had several romantic attachments 


to certain trees in particular. Now, if 








2 


you expect me to hold forth in a “ scien- 
tific” way about my tree-loves,—to talk, 
for instance, of the Ulmus Americana, and 
describe the ciliated edges of its samara, 
and all that,—you are an anserine indi- 
vidual, and I must refer you to a dull 
friend who will discourse to you of such 
matters. What should you think of a 
lover who should describe the idol of his 
heart in the language of science, thus: 
Class, Mammalia; Order, Primates; Ge- 
nus, Homo; Species, Europeus; Variety, 
Brown; Individual, Ann Eliza; Dental 


2-3 1—1 2-23 8—3 


y 4 v4 2 o 
Formula, i —— 4 i - , Ps ; 


Mm = >) 
omo 
and so on? 

No, my friends, I shall speak of trees as 
we see them, love them, adore them in the 
fields, where they are alive, holding their 
green sun-shades over our heads, talking 
to us with their hundred thousand whis- 
pering tongues, looking down on us with 
that sweet meekness which belongs to 
huge, but limited organisms,—which one 
sees in the brown eyes of oxen, but most 
in the patient posture, the outstretched 
arms, and the heavy-drooping robes of 
these vast beings endowed with life, but 
not with soul,—which outgrow us and 


it 


outlive us, but stand helpless, — poor 


things !—while Nature dresses and un- 
dresses them, like so many full-sized, but 
underwitted children. 

Did you ever read old Daddy Gilpin ? 
Slowest of men, even of English men; 
yet delicious in his slowness, as is the 
light of a sleepy eye in woman. I always 
supposed “ Dr. Syntax” was written to 
make fun of him. I have a whole set 
of his works, and am very proud of it, 
with its gray paper, and open type, and 
long ff, and orange-juice lands pes. 
The Pere Gilpin had the kind of sci- 
ence I like in the study of Nature,—a 
little less observation than White of Sel- 
borne, but a little more poetry.—Just 


think of applying the Linnean system to 
an elm! Who cares how many stamens 
or pistils that little brown flower, which 
comes out before the leaf, may have to 
classify it by? What we want is the 
meaning, the character, the expression 
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of a tree, as a kind and as an individ- 
ual. 

There is a mother-idea in each partic- 
ular kind of tree, which, if well marked, 
is probably embodied in the poetry of 
every language. Take the oak, for in- 
stance, and we find it always standing as 
a type of strength and endurance. I 
wonder if you ever thought of the single 
mark of supremacy which distinguishes 
this tree from all our other forest-trees ? 
All the rest of them shirk the work of 
resisting gravity; the oak alone defies it. 
It chooses the horizontal direction for its 
limbs, so that their whole weight may 
tell,—and then stretches them out fifty 
or sixty feet, so that the strain may be 
mighty enough to be worth resisting. 
You will find, that, in passing from the 


he branch- 


extreme downward droop of t 
es of the weeping-willow to the extreme 
upward inclination of those of the poplar, 
they sweep nearly half a circle. At 
90° the oak stops short; to slant upward 
another degree would mark infirmity of 
purpose ; to bend downwards, weakness 
of organization. The American elm be- 
trays something of both; yet sometimes, 
as we shall see, puts on a certain resem- 
blance to its sturdier neighbor. 

It won’t do to be exclusive in our 
taste about trees. There is hardly one 
of then 


1 which has not peculiar beauties 


in some fitting place 





it. I remember 
a tall poplar of monumental proportions 


and aspect, a vast pillar of glossy green, 


placed on the summit of a lofty hill, and 
a beacon to all the country round. A 


native of that region saw fit to build his 
house very near it, and, having a fancy 
that it might blow down some time or 
other, and exterminate himself and any 
incidental relatives who might be “ stop- 
ping” or “ tarrying” with him,—also la- 
boring under the delusion that human 
life is under all circumstances to be 
preferred to vegetable existence,—had 
the great poplar cut down. It is so 
easy to say, “ It is only a poplar!” and so 
‘e its living cone 
than to build a granite obelisk ! 


I must tell you about some of my tree- 


much harder to rey 














ne 


re. 
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wives. I was at one period of my life 
much devoted to the young lady-popula- 
tion of Rhode Island, a small, but delight- 
ful State in the neighborhood of Paw- 
tucket. The number of inhabitants be- 
ing not very large, I had leisure, during 
my visits to the Providence Plantations, 
to inspect the face of the country in the 
intervals of more fascinating studies of 
physiognomy. I heard some talk of a 
great elm a short distance from the local- 
ity just mentioned. “Let us see the great 
elm,”—I said, and proceeded to find it,— 
knowing that it was on a certain farm in 
a place called Johnston, if I remember 
rightly. I shall never forget my ride and 
my introduction to the great Johnston 
elm. 

I always tremble for a celebrated tree 
when I approach it for the first time. 
Provincialism has no scale of excellence 
in man or vegetable; it never knows a 
first-rate article of either kind when it 
has it, and is constantly taking second 
and third rate ones for Nature’s best. I 
have often fancied the tree was afraid of 
me, and that a sort of shiver came over 
it as over a betrothed maiden when she 
first stands before the unknown to whom 
she has been plighted. Before the meas- 
uring-tape the proudest tree of them all 
quails and shrinks into itself. All those 


stories of four or five men stretching their 





arms around it and not touching each 
other's fingers, of one’s pacing the shad- 
ow at noon and making it so many hun- 
dred feet, die upon its leafy lips in the 
presence of the awful ribbon which has 
strangled so many false pretensions. 

As I rode along the pleasant way, 
watching eagerly for the object of my 
journey, the rounded tops of the elms 
rose from time to time at the road-side. 
Wherever one looked taller and fuller 
than the rest, I asked myselfj—*Is this 
it?” But as I drew nearer, they grew 
smaller,—or it proved, perhaps, that two 
standing in a line had looked like one, 
and so deceived me. At last, all at once, 
when I was not thinking of it,—I declare 
to you it makes my flesh creep when I 
think of it now,—all at once I saw a 


great, green cloud swelling in the hori- 
zon, so vast, so symmetrical, of such 
Olympian majesty and imperial suprem- 
acy among the lesser forest-growths, that 
my heart stopped short, then jumped at 
my ribs as a hunter springs at a five- 
barred gate, and I felt all t 
without need of uttering the words,— 
“ This is it!” 

You will find this tree described, with 
many others, in the excellent Report upon 
the Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. 


The author has given my friend the Pro- 


hrough me, 





fessor credit for some of his measure- 
ments, but measured this tree 


carefully. It is a grand elm for si 





trunk, spread of limbs, and mus 
velopment,—one of the first, perhaps the 
first, of the first class of New Eneland 
elms. 

The largest actual girth I have ever 
found at five feet from the ground is in 





the great elm lying a stone’s throw or 


two north of the main road (if my points 





of compass are right) in Spring 


But this has much the appearan 





having been formed by the union of two 





4 side by 


The West-Springfield elm and one up- 


on Northampton meadows belong also to 


. . 
trunks growl 





the first class of trees. 
There is a noble old wreck of 
at Hatfield, which used to sprea 


claws out over a circumference of 





five feet or more before they covered 
the foot of its bole up with earth. This 
is the American elm most like an oak of 
any I have ever seen. 

The Sheffield elm is equally remark- 
able for size and perfection of form. I 
1ave seen nothing that comes near it in 
I th that t 
Berkshire County, and few to compare 
with it anywhere. I am not sure that I 
remember any other first-class elms in 
New England, but there may be many. 
What makes a first-class elm ?— 
Why, size, in the first place, and chiefly. 





Anything over twenty feet of clear girth, 
five feet above the ground, and with a 


spread of branches a hundred feet across, 





may claim that title, according to my sca 
} 


ec. 


All of them, with the questionable excep- 
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tion of the Springfield tree above referred 
to, stop, so far as my experience goes, 
at about twenty-two or twenty-three feet 
of girth and a hundred and twenty of 
spread. 

Elms of the second class, generally 
ranging from fourteen to eighteen feet, 
are comparatively common. The queen 
of them all is that glorious tree near one 
Beauti- 
ful and stately she is beyond all praise. 


of the churches in Springfield. 


on Boston Common 
comes in the second rank, as does the 


The “great tree” 


one at Cohasset, which used to have, and 
probably has still, a head as round as an 
apple-tree, and that at Newburyport, 
with 


scores of othe rs which might be 


mentioned. These last two have per- 
haps been over-c¢ lebrated. Both, how- 
ever, are pleasing vegetables. The poor 
old Pittsfield elm lives on its past reputa- 
tion. 


sable to make it presentable. 


A wig of false leaves is indispen- 


[ I don’t doubt there may be some mon- 
ster-elm or other, vegetating green, but 
inglorious, in some remote New England 
village, which only wants a sacred singer 
celebrated. 
measurements,—(certified by the post- 


to make it Send us your 
master, to avoid possible imposition,» — 
circumference five feet from soil, length 
of line from bough-end to bough-end, and 
we will see what can be done for you. | 

——I wish somebody would get us up 
the following work :— 


SYLVA*>NOVANGLICA,. 
Photographs of New England Elms 
and other Trees, taken upon the Same 
Scale of Magnitude. With Letter-Press 
Descriptions, by a Distinguished Literary 
& Co. 


Gentleman. Boston: —— 


185 .. 





The same camera should be used,— 
so far as possible,—at a fixed distance. 
Our friend, who is giving us so many 
interesting figures in his “ Trees of Amer- 
ica,” must not think this Prospectus in- 
vades his province; a dozen portraits, 
with lively descriptions, would be a pret- 


ty complement to his larger work, which, 
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so far as published, I find excellent. If 
my plan were carried out, and another 
series of a dozen English trees photo- 
graphed on the same scale, the compari- 
son would be charming. 
’ It has always been a favorite idea of 
mine to bring the life of the Old and the 
New World face to face, by an accurate 
comparison of their various types of or- 
ganization. We should begin with man, 
of course; institute a large and exact 
comparison between the development of 
la pianta umana, as Alfieri called it, in 
different sections of each country, in the 
different callings, at different ages, esti- 
mating height, weight, force by the dy- 
namometer and the spirometer, and fin- 
ishing off with a series of typical photo- 
graphs, giving the principal national phys- 
iognomies. Mr. Hutchinson has given us 
some excellent English data to begin with. 
Then I would follow this up by con- 
trasting the various parallel forms of 
life in the two continents. Our natural- 
ists have often referred to this inciden- 
tally or expressly ; but the animus of Na- 
ture in the two half-globes of the planet 
is so momentous a point of interest to 
our race, that it should be made a subject 
of express and elaborate study. Go out 
with me into that walk which we call the 
Mall, and look at the English and Amer 
ican 


elms. The American elm is tall, 


} 


graceful, slender-sprayed, and drooping 


as if from languor. The English elm is 


compact, robust, holds its branches up, 
and carries its leaves for weeks longer 
than our own native tree. 

Is this typic al of the creative force on 


Noth- 


through 


the two sides of the ocean, or not ? 


ing but a careful 


comparison 
the whole realm of life can answer this 
question. 

There is a parallelism without identity 
in the animal and vegetable life of the 
two continents, which favors the task of 
comparison in an extraordinary manner. 
Just as we have two trees alike in many 
ways, yet not the same, both elms, yet 
easily distinguishable, just so we have a 
complete flora and a fauna, which, part- 


ing from the same ideal, embody it with 











ugust, 


at. If 
nother 
photo- 
mpari- 


Jea of 
nd the 
curate 
of or- 
| man, 
exact 
ont of 
it, in 
in the 
, esti- 
e dy- 
d fin- 
photo- 
phys- 
en us 
. with. 

con- 
is of 
tural- 
‘iden- 
if Na- 


lanet 


ibject 
o out 
ll the 
mer 

tall, 
yping 
lm is 
$s Up, 


mger 


e on 
Noth- 
ouch 


this 
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modifications. Inventive power 
is the only quality of which the Creative 
Intelligence seems to be economical; just 
as with our largest human minds, that is 
the divinest of faculties, and the one that 
most exhausts.the mind which exercises it. 
As the same patterns have very com- 
monly been followed, we can see which 
is worked out in the largest spirit, and 
determine the exact limitations under 
which the Creator places the movement 
of life in all its manifestations in either 
locality. We should find ourselves in a 
very false position, if it should prove that 
Anglo-Saxons can’t live here, but die out, 
if not kept uy 


Knox and other more or less wise persons 


» by fresh supplies, as Dr. 


have maintained. It may turn out the 


other way, as I have heard one of our 
literary celebrities argue,—and though I 


took the other side, I liked his best,—that 


the American is the Englishman rein- 


forced. 


1 walk out and look at 


ne after breakfast ?—I 











whed.—as I sunpose she 
ne, at such a tremendou 
piece « ntrv as that was for our 
boardi: } QO th contrary, she 
turned a I but smiled br chtly 
and Yes, 1 pleasure, but she 
must walk towa hool.—She went 
for her old gentleman op- 
posit 1 her with | es, and 
said hed he w 2 young fellow 
Pri < } P ¢ laol ne very 
prett } half-mou r bonnet. and 
earrying a scl cin I hand 


MISTRESS 
This the vies! w she asta o 
we cal t ! Then we "t 
ite 3 ;—The echoolmistress 
lauched ‘ 1 said she wv ten 
anke . » sl l go round, 
W ked Mr. Paddock’s ro 
of Enetlish el Il} r erole wat 


intermittent leaps, until he was close to 
the rail of the burial-ground. He was 
on a grave with a broad blue-slate-stone 
at its head, and a shrub growing on it. 
The stone said this was the grave of a 
young man who was the son of an Honor- 
able gentleman, and who died a hundred 
years ago and more.—Oh, yes, died,— 
with a small triangular mark in one breast, 
and another smaller opposite, in his back, 
where another young man’s rapier had 
slid through his body; and so he lay 
down out there on the Common, and was 


found cold the next morning, with the 





night-dews and the death-dews mingled 


on his forehead. 

Let us have one look at poor Benja- 
min’s grave,—said I.—His bones lie where 
his body was laid so long ago, and where 
the stone says they lie,—which is more 


than can be said of most of the tenants 


of this and several other 
[ The most accursed ac 
ever committed within 





was the uprooting of t 





stones in three at least of our ¢ bur- 
jal-crounds d one at | t t outside 
the city, and pl them in rows to 
suit the taste as matey of the 1 ie 
trators. Many vi ‘ when this dis- 
eracetul proce was co on under my 
eyes, I address l 1 i ( n- 

was deficient : literarv elecar or 
too wart n its | Q { ) notics 
was taken of 1 the } asain 
was allowed t — 14 ‘ f 
of daylig] I have 1 t 
TI bones of mv ore ne 
P 4 } } li } i h +} t: 


about like ches — e] of 
the Day of Juder t will ¢ ~ ot 
Toe ties h ar e 4] } eant 
hy Sincttam : on ] ‘ 
ws sacred t m herished 1 r 

Shame! shame! shame !—that I 
under the eye of t] y, t this 
infamy was ¢ ted I 1 Ind 3 
would ha hett ! lect- 
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have had more respect for their ances- 


tors. I should like to see the gravestones 
which have been disturbed all removed, 


lat 


and the ground levelled, leaving the { 
tombstones; epitaphs were never famous 
for truth, but the old reproach of “ Here 
lies ” 


tration as in these outraged burial-places, 


never had such a wholesale illus- 


where the stone does lie above, and the 
bones do not lie beneath. ] 


Stop before we turn away, and breathe 





a woman’s sigh over poor Be 
Love killed him, I think. 


years old, and out there fighting another 


\jamin’s 
dust. Twenty 
young fellow on the Common, in the cool 
of that old July evening;— yes, there 
must have been love at the bottom of 
it. 

ss dropped a rosebud 
hand, through the rails, 
upon W ood- 
bridge. ll her comment upon 
what I told her.—How 


Love ! said I;—but she did not speak. 


the grave of Benjamin 


That was ¢ 


women love 


We came opposite the head of a place 
or court runni ¢ eastward from the main 
street.—Look down there,—I said.—My 


friend the Professor lived in that house 
at the left hand, n 


and years. He died out of it, t] 


xt the further corner, 


for years 





other day.—Died ?—said the schoolmis- 
tress.—Certainly—said I1—We die out 
of houses, just as we die out of our bod- 


ies. A commercial 


dred men’s houses for ther 





crash kills their mortal frames and drives 
out the immortal tenants. Men sicken 
of houses until at last they quit them, as 


the soul leaves its body when it is tired 


body been 


live in”; tue 


of its inf has 
called “the house we 
house is quite as much the body we live 
in. Shall I tell you some things the Pro- 
fessor said the other day ?—Do!—said 
the 


schoolmistress. 


A man’s body,—said the Professor,—is 
what 


“7 


er is occupied by his wll and his 








sensibility. The small room down there, 
where I wrote those papers you remem- 
ber reading, was much more a portion of 
my body than a paralytic’s senseless and 


motionless arm or leg is of his. 
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The soul of a man has a series of con- 


centric envelopes round it, like the core 


of an onion, or the innermost of a nest 
First he has his natural gar- 


Then, his arti- 


of boxes. 
ment of flesh and blood. 
ficial integuments, with their true skin 
of solid stuffs, their cuticle of liehter tis- 
sues, and their variously-tinted pigments. 
Thirdly, his domicile, be it a single cham- 
ber or a stately mansion. And then, the 
whole visible world, in which Time but- 


tons him up as in a loose outside 


per. 


You shall observe,—the Professor said, 


wrap- 


—for, like Mr. John Hunter and other 

creat men, he brings in that shall with 

great effect sometimes,—you shall ob- 

serve that a man’s clothing or series of 

envelopes do after a certain time mould 
his 


themselves individual nature. 
yw this of our hats, and are always 


upon 
We kr 
reminded of it when we happen to put 


We soon 


1e beaver is a hollow cast of 


them on wrong side foremost. 
find that tl 


with all its irregular bumps and 


depressions. Just so all that clothes a 
man, even to the blue sky which caps 
his head,—a little loosely,—shapes itself 


: " 
being beneath it. 
] 


1omers, poets, lov- 


] 


to fit each particular 











ers, cond , all find it 
d the eyes with 
which t dk. 

But our houses shape themselves pal- 
pably « ir inner iter natures. 
See a householder | up and you 
will be sure of it. There is a shel 
which builds all manner of smaller s} 





into the wall 


A house is 


ls of its own. 
home until we have crusted it 





th the spoils of a hundred lives besides 
those of 


and 


our own past. See what these 


tell 


are, you can what the occu- 
pant is. 

I had no idea,—said the Professor,—un- 
til I pulled up my domestic establishment 
the other day, what an enormous quan- 
I had been making during 
] Why, 


nere. 
r that 


some fibre had not worked its way into; 


tity of roots 
the years I was planted t 
ies ’ 


there wasn’t a nook or a co 





and when I gave the last wrench, each 











ugust, 


if con- 
e core 
a nest 
al var- 
is arti- 
> skin 
er tis- 
ments. 
ch im- 


n, the 


r said, 
other 
! with 
ll ob- 
ies of 
mould 


ature. 


lways 
0 pu 
+ soon 
ist of 
3 and 








—un- 
nent 
lan- 
ring 
Vhy, 
at 


nto; 


each 
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of them seemed to ick like a man- 
drake, as it broke its hold and came 
away. 

There is nothing that happens, you 
, and 
which does not actually, photograph it- 
self in every conceivable aspect and in 
all dimensions. The infinite gall 
} 


he Past await but one brief process and 


know, which must not inevitably 


eries of 


all their pictures will be called out and 





fixed forever. We had a curious 


ius- 


tration of the great fact on a very hum- 


ble scale. When a certain bookcase, 





long standing in one place, for 





was built, wa 
exact image on the wall of the whole, 
and of many of its portions. But in 
the midst of this picture was another,— 
the precise outline of a map which had 


hung on the wall before the bookcase 


thing about the map until we saw 
photograph on the wall. Then 
membered it, as some day or otl 
‘ l up. whe 
J 

L1N ] rd iwav i 
, where t! 

—_ 

i orded. 
> } 4 1} r 1 
i ed in tha li 








two shado | ‘ th 
five | e « va v 








one was claimed 
owner t than his own 
changes | uw in that quiet 
Death 1 l through ey r 
his; children came into o 
maturity, wedded, faded away, 
themselves away; the whole dr: 
life was played in that stock-com 





theatre of a dozen houses, one of 


was his, and no p sorrow or severe ¢a- 

lamity ever e: ered his dwelling. Peace 

be to th » walls, forever,—the Professor 

said,—for the many pleasant years he has 

passed within them! 
The Profi 


or has a friend, now living 
at a di | 


with him in 


L 


1 who 





many 


follows him in imagination with tender 


» that little 


interest wherever he goes.—I 
court, where he lived in gay loneliness 
so long,— 

—in his autumnal sojourn by the Con- 
necticut, where it comes loitering down 


from its mountain fastnesses like a great 


lord, swallowing up the small proprietary 


rivulets very quietly as it goes, until it 
gets proud and swollen and wantons in 


, 
huge luxurious oxbows about the fair 
Northampton meadows, and at last over- 


flows the oldest inhabitant’s mem 





profligate freshets at Hartford and all 


‘ 


along its lower shores,—up in tha 
avansary on the banks of the stream 
where Le lyar l launched his ] 7 Canoe, 
and the jovial old Colonel used to lead 
the Commencement processions,—where 


blue Ascutney looked down from the 








wine-eyed demi-blondes,—in the home 


overlooking the winding stream and the 
smooth. flat meadow: looked down upon 





by wild hills, where the tracks of bears 
and catamounts may yet sometimes be 
seen upon the winter snow; facing the 
twin summits which rise in the far North, 


the highest waves of the great land-storm 
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in all this billowy recion,—suggestive to 


mad fancies of the breasts of a half-buried 


Titaness, stretched out by a stray thun- 





derbolt, and hastily hidden away beneath 
the leaves of the 
hossed 


Dit 


forest,—in that home 





where seven 


ed, which stand in memory like the seven 
golden candlesticks in the beatific vision 


of the holy dre: 








hogar fll of t A’ Westen Tinsel 
playthir $s Irom top to botton in all 
these summer or winter nests he was al- 
ways at home and always welcome 

This long articulated sigh of reminis- 


cences,—this calenture whi 


the 


and the mountain-circled green of 





} 1 
mapie-sha 








’ th at 1 
re} { that friend « 

‘} ' of tl 
l S neath them 8 } 

; ‘ =" 3 

the green depths of Char 

—Did I talk all off to the school- 
mistre Why f ¢ not I 

] ve be 1 tal I | \ 1, tl 1 
for the last t Y | 
I should expect y wo 1 to listen to 
such a nter that | one, with- 
out giving her a } et nut in a 


i i 
doubt vour « } 1-breedine 
but 


allow me t 


version of a fami 


fur neq l 

When the s 
ed the school-roo 
roses I noke of wi so much height ned 
in color by exer that I felt ire it 
would be useful to her to take 1 stroll 


like this every morning, and 
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my mind I would ask her 

her again. 
EXTRACT FROM 

JOURNAL. 


(To be burned unr 


young person as if sh¢ 





and discreet age which 
and expansive utte nee 
lov ed and listless. ] 
4 T +] ] (T 


sand t} « f m 
} 1 ' 
I l rip 
Oh. no. no. no! 
= , 
no it v 
sha self in 1 








’ 
’ 
la 
. : " 
to } another « 
jealous of rich folks, and 


yple made | 


} 


the ac od per 


—how I remember them a 


MY 


PRIVATI 


bLOut 
} 
1 
} 
1 
r 
i 
} 
' 1 
T 
i 
} 
1 y 
} 
_ ) 
hye 7 
Ila 
wv for 
nN? 














ucust, 





Be 

ls r 
i on 
‘ 





d 
id, 
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lo, the st ry of the 





1ek,” and how each 


shape, as it lifted its hand from its | 


r 





showed its heart,—a burning coal. 





real Hall of Eblis stands on yonder su 
mit. Go there on the next visiting-day, and 


ask that figure crouched in the corner, 





» those Indian mummies 
| 


and skeletons found buried in the sitting 











slippers before six months were over! 
Well, what then? Ifa man rea loves 
a woman, of course he wouldn’t mar 
| f 1 se 
it I vif i 
: : , 
sure tl W t 
17 1 
couid DY i 
tT; ] 
ss 'E P 


2 








h her and her hus- 

sometim« No coffee, I hope, 
h—it d s me sadly. I feel 
mise y;—they must have been 


x it me.—Another morning 





will be good for me, and I don’t 
doubt the sel ustress will be glad of a 
littl fresh >| I Ss hool. 

ey throhhi oY flushes of the poet- 
ical intermiutt t have been coming over 
me from time to time of late. Did you 
ever see that electrical experiment which 


consists it ssing a flash through letters 


‘ <a —_ 
of ld-leaf in a darkened room, where- 
upon some name or legend springs out 
of the darkness in characters of fire ? 


s all written out in my 


soul, which I could read, if the flash 


might | pass through them,—but the 
fire must cor lown from heaven. Ah! 
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but what if t stormy nimbus of youth- 





ful passion has blown by, and one 


for lightning from the ragged cirrus o 


dissolving aspirations, or the silvered 
cumulus of sluggis ty? I will call 


h satie 


< 


whom living ones no longer wo1 











the immortal maid, e her ut 
—(,oddess, I yt i- 
by the pi y youthful 
ina bends ( le ( he ud 
er tresses lie upon his cheek and 
.eir gold into his drean 
MUSA 
+ + ’ 
. P - 
And Age 3 
7 ; 
Hot i 1 his 
T { ‘ 
\\ 
Ha I 
é e thee 
And ve it | ‘ 1 ear rare- 

















A + 3 
A } ‘ ; rar 
4i5 y ‘ 5 ) int 
1 ’ } 
I s leal sia is WALI l I I 1 
And lapped in Or ‘ 
1 all their fe toss, plume- 
like, in t 
Come to 1 thou s 1 on yed 
words 
Swe er tl " r of - 
N no } ) 
No 
ive its murmurs 
ht « 
is o velvet- 
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Where loop the clustered vines And clustering nenuphars 
And the close-clinging duleamara twines,— Sprinkling 
Pure pearls of Maydew where the moonlight iced stars! 

shine sy 

And Summer's fruited gems, Come while their balms the lin 

And coral pendants shorn from Autumn's ber- shed !— 
ried stems. ; Cc 





yme while the rose is red,— 
While blue-eyed Summ 








Sit by me drifting on the sleepy waves,— O’er the green ripples round 











Or stretched by grass-grown graves, piles 
Whose gray, high-sh Washed by 
Carved with old names isles, 
lisowns, And on the sultry air 
Lean, lichen-spotted, o'er the crumbled bones The chestnuts spread their palm 
Still slumbering where they lay men in prayer! 





While the sad Pilgrim watched to scare the 
wolf away! Oh, for thy bu 
With thri 


On life’s autumnal blast, 








Spread o’er my couch thy visionary wis 


Still let me dream and sing,— Like shrivelled leaves, y¢ 
Dream of that winding shore are cast,— 
Where scarlet car s bloom,—for me no Once loving thee, we love t t 
m Be ithvyr x 
The stream with heaven beneath its 1 And! en t 





THE TRUSTEE’S LAMENT. 
Per aspera ad astra. 


(Scexe.—Outside the gate of the Astronomical Observatory at A 


: was a time when I was blest; 
Che stars might rise in East or West 
With all tl 








sines and wonders; 





I eared for neither great nor small, 
As pointe - unmoved by all 

. ° 
A +3 


, on the top of steeple tall. 


A li r} tning-rod at t 


f 


What did I eare for Science then ? 
I was a man with fellow-men, 


And called the Bear the Dipper; 





ent meant piece of pie, -no more ; 





», the parallelogram that bore 
Joun Smitu & Co. above a door; 
Are, what called Noah skipper. 


N »>axes weighed upon my 
i 
(Unless I had a few to 


And as for my astronomy, 








mirrored blue like gol 


en-bk 








sust, 


chalk 


soms 
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Had Hedgecock’s quadrant then been known, 
I might a lamp-post’s height have shown 
By gas-tronomic skill,—if none 
Find fault with the metonymy. 


O hours of innocence ! O ways 

How far from these unhappy days 
When all is vicy-versy ! 

No flower more peaceful took its due 

Than I, who then no difference knew 

*Twixt Ursy Major and my true 
Old crony, Major Hersey. 

Now in long broils and feuds we roast, 

Like Strasburg geese that living toast 
To make a liver-paté,— 

And all because we fondly strove 

To set the city of our love 

In scientific fame above 


Her sister Cincinnati! 


yuilt our tower and furnished it 





everything folks said was fit, 
From coping-stone to grounsel ; 

And then, to give a knowing air, 

Just nominally assigned its care 

I ' bl 


‘o that unmanageable affair, 


A Scientific Council. 


We built it, not that one or two 
Astronomers the stars might view 


And count the comets’ hair-roots, 


But that it might by all be said 
How very freely we had bled,— 
We were not laying out a bed 


To force their early square-roots. 


The observations we wished made 
Were on the spirit we’d displayed, 

Worthy of Athens’ high days; 
But they’ve put in a man who thinks 
Only of planets’ nodes and winks, 
So full of astronomic kinks 


He eats star-fish on Fridays. 


The instruments we did not mean 
For seeing through, but to be seen 
At tap of Trustee’s knuckle ; 
But the Director locks the gate, 
And makes ourselves and strangers wait 
While he is ciphering on a slate 
The rust of Saturn’s buckle. 








La) 


bo 
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So on the wall’s outside we stand, 
Admire the key hole’s contour grand 





And gateposts’ sturdy granite ;— 
But, ah, is Science safe, we say, 
With one who treats Trustees this way ? 
Who knows but he may snub, some day, 


A well-conducted planet £ 


Who knows what mischief he may brew 
With such a telescope brand-new 

At the four-hundredth power ? 
He may bring some new comet down 
So near that it ‘ll singe the town 
And do the Burgess-Corps crisp-brown 


Ere they can storm his tower. 


We wanted (having got our show) 


« 


Some man, that had a name « 


, 


To be our pul lic sh ywina 





But this one shuts and locks the vate: 


Who'll answer but he'll peculat 
(And, faith, some stars are missed of late,) 


} 
l 
Now that he’s watch« 





Our own discoveries he may steal, 

Or put night’s candles out, to deal 
At junkshops with the sockets: 

Savants, in other lands or this, 

If any theory you miss 

Whereon your cipher graven is, 
Don’t fail to search his pockets ! 

Lock up your comets : if that fail 

Then notch their ears and clip their tails, 
That you at need may swear to ’em; 

And watch your nebulous flocks at night 

For, if your palings are not tight 

Ile may, to gratify his spite 
Let in the Little Bear to ’em. 

Then he’s so quarrelsome, we've fears 

He'll set the very Twins by the ears,— 
So mad, if you resist him, 

He'd get Aquarius to play 

A milkman’s trick, some cloudy day 

And water all the Milky Way 


To starve some sucking system. 


’ 


The Council all espouse his side 


And will our missives con no more ; 


But plaints are vain! through wrath or pride, 


And who that knows what savants are, 





Igusé, 
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1 snappish as a Leyden jar, 
| hone ¢ t] 


hope to soothe the wordy war 


*Twixt Ologist and Onomer ? 





1 al y r 
-a s esiart 17 
a A SL I prepare 
To get the world in their power, 
, , ee 
| not, wh tis loudest, find 


h gifts to hug and snarl combined 


As drive each astronomiec mind 

















ty-score Great-Bear-power ! 
ty } B y {+ 
put th } ees on your foot, 
ype with \ ». strive to shoot 
That a y of O'R in’s, 
n Georgian Ciders to the lees 
1 1 ss , 
t W ( ed thing you please, 
aream not y ican eer appease 
\ ' ' r ! 
4a ‘ al 4 ‘ 
1 
LI we I was once, 
4 \ + lu " 
() ; t her 
, ts bricht 
K yw Lj SLarS as i 
Roll r at « t e! 
1 calm I night-cap on, 
, 
rv t went on 
| + 
I I rin heavens 
ae | ( ern nune > nx 
) 
Pleia ven or six,— 
1 { a rn 
ss 1 ox nea 
l i ven 
; +. 
l l ‘ ho 
l the ] wr the tower, 
With Mrs. D. to ! t! 
th ( ul have , WA 
e mere ha Frenchmen say, 
p il mala lu pay, 
While th et all credit ! 
1 : 
) i med to sp ees, 
f louble ¢ 
Lo tho ld the o 
n S d y | Despai 
I C 1 h 


e790 


vid 
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THE 


WELL, it has happened, and we have 
survived it pretty well. The Democratic 


Almanaes predicted a torrent, a whirl- 
I ’ 


wind, and we know not what meteoric 
phenomena,—but the next day Nature 
gave no sign, the dome of the State- 
House was in its place, the Monument 
was as plumb as ever, no chimney 
mourned a ravished brick, and the Re- 
Party took its 


and toast in peace and safety. 


morning tea 
On the 


publican 


whole, it must be considered a wonder- 
ful escape. Since Partridge’s time the 
had such pr 
Miller’s, no such 
ness in the event. 
had happened? W1 
Young Men’s 


e 


been no phecies,— since 


disobliging- 


perverse 


But what 





Celebration, 
to be sure, and Mr. Choate’s Oration. 
: 1 city of Boston in New Eng- 


he good city of 
we know not how many years 


Democratic 








land, for " 
had been in the habit of celebrating the 
National 
tion, as became 


and second, w 


Birthday, first, with an ora- 
the Athens of 


- 


a dinner, as was m t 








in the descendants of Teutor fore- 
fathers. The forenoon’s oration 5 
fied us m the lump as a people, and 











every man could reckon and appropriate 
his own share of credit by the simple 
arithmetical process of dividing th t 
census by the va } t upon himself 
a divisor ca ly obvt ied by subti Li 
from the total of inha 1 im | vil 
r of neighbors whom |] 
considered ciphers At the afternoon’s 
dinner, the pudding of praise was served 
out in ; to favored individuals; di: 
toasts were drunk by drier dignitaries; 


the Chief Justice 
of the Day to Demosthenes; the Colonel 


of the Boston Reg 





iment to Julius Cesar; 
and everybody went home happy trom 
a feast where the historic parallels were 


sure to hold out to the last Z in Le 





priére. 


Gradually matters took a new cou 
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POCKET-CELEBRATION 








[ August, 


OF THE FOURTH. 
the Union was suddenly supposed to 


lie at the point of dissolution, and what 





we may call the Doctor-Brandreth style 
of oratory began. 


ed the 


Every orator mount- 


rostrum, like a mountebank at 


a fair, to proclaim the virtues of his pri- 
vate panacea for the morbid Common- 


i) 7 ° 
wealth, and, natural in 





vouns 
eutics, fan- 


students of 


cied that he 


political ther 





a} 
saw symptoms of the « 





malady of Disunion in a simple erup- 
ntion of 


tion of Jethro Furber at a conv 














pulse of the s¢ nent « l n; did 
he see a broiled chi I led up to 
] mu se the bird r uncom- 
++} +} < 
country, with 1 his 
t, liable to be reduced a 
moment to he he ( 
Austrian congener by t ( on- 
tending t t opp li- 
S = ri - 
I tior inne 1] v h 
to su ] wD ‘ | 1 with 
the ’ 1 of the « ( desst 
‘ dia es on t ‘ r that was 
sup 1 to he pre ( t} Y nal 
Was a ng 
Wy ’ TY ’ 
Bunk Hill et 
4 South- 
. : 
ed be present. 
, <e 
‘ v " 
} , 
Fi i ¢ t 
- \ h y ry < i 
vd 1 
i eC“ l t ¢ 
1 In ty hi 
of a doct 
} 
edes ' 
it, and W ! 
except by Beaumarcha and | 
I - g 


d among titles of honor or cour- 


reckone 


tesy. 


A delusion seemed to have taken pos- 








igust, 








on 
r of 
ing 
het 
e! 


23 
‘ i 





r 
th- 
ent 
1 
our- 
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session of our public 


‘ 


The Pocket- Celebration of the Fourth. 


‘ men, that the peo- 


ple wanted doctors of the body-politic to 


to be 
best 


hur 
W! 
peat 
Mi 
of di 
least 
those 
bein 
con 
disco 


ove 
} 
thi 
th 








4] 
eT 
he } 
n 
n 
cinia S 
S|] ‘ 
, - 
this, he 


"T 
| 
mm 
il 
W 


those were not 


them, and, if 

would put up with the next 

ks. Every one who 

r to be an Eminent States- 

1 his circulars, like the Re- 
ns 


ian, on all public occasions, 


» send his recipe in return for 
, map apes... * : 
Che cabalistic formula always 
to be this: —*“ Take your 
four years at the 


no cure is effected, re- 














» whole affair was like one of 
in a country-town Vv 
t rumor of ten cases of 
and end with the 
that the d ns aa n called 
rash at Deacon Scud- 
( I l, who lo l 
* Ww } ) ge 
spapers, and who wer 
y hing to tl Con- 
the Se lad to 
47 + + ] 
which 4 kept 
) I 
or » 
] 
‘ 1 dis- 
14 
’ | _ 
" ) ] x h 
of life. Thi tle- 
r I ra candidate for « ; 
candid ' red 
kind of address. He took 


consequent upon 
Freedom, v 1 to 
t as one <« t] and 














OS ie ds 
vid 


would have seemed more satisfactory, 


especially to those who deserved it; for 
Saxon is straightforward, and a relue- 


tance to be classified (fatal to s 
7 
i 


ists a new view of 


ligestive 





a matter 


‘rmen who were to 
dine after the oration,—but an orator 
inguage we have 


who tampers with the 
: Shakspeare and Milton, 


c 


inherited from 





and which we share with Tuppe r, was 
ti The 


ratic Association of 





they are jealous for 
YP 1 
their n —and it is the more 
disinter 1 as a large proportion 





of them are Irishm« they are exclusive, 
Lo r 1 of ice i to the 
me ie of democracy, even more char 








timental. too ie a es 
and ft I é le) that 
the city ht 1 h t with a 


cules 1 . ll to 
the j | 1 ( ii me 
br Ss ¢ r} pro- 
vided fi vorl el 1 order 








nics, they ga Choat 1 fore- 
noon 

We did not hear Mr. Choa ‘ nN} 
we only read i the nev Cold 





( V ‘ oar. 
lt Y ) Cx- 

r T; 
disay n Mr. 
ms to I ri = 





ind sunk his book deeper than « r< eo 
i 
ter nnded The . n the 
h inter sounded. Lhe boys in the street 


he 





Chinese crackers as they listed; but for 


him this was a solemn o 
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invited his hearers to a Stoic feast of Med- 
ford crackers and water, to a philosophic 
banquet of metaphors and metaphysics. 
We confess that we expected a great 
deal. Plato 
nightingales’ tongues with Apicius; and 


if Mr. Choate | 


promised only the 
we were 


Better a crust with than 
crust, 
of one melodious tongue, 
He is 


ight be 


Were society an organized thing 


sure 
at least, before the meal was over. 
a man of whom any community m 
proud. 
here, as in Europe, no dinner and no 
drawing-room would be perfect without 
his talk. He have been heard 
gladly at Johnson’s club. The Horten- 


with a cloud of clients 


would 


sius of our courts, ; 
to be a scholar and a 
critic, and to read Plato and Homer as 


they were read by Plato’s ‘and Homer's 


he yet finds time 


1 


Unsurpassed in that elo- 


countrymen. 





quence which, if it does not convince, in- 
toxicates a jury, he was counted, so long 


second advocate of 


as Webster lived, the 
our bar. 

All this we concede to Mr. Choate with 
unreserved admiration ; but when, leaving 
the field where he had won his spurs as 


the successful defender of men crimin- 





ally accused, he undertakes to demon- 


. 
strate the sour whence 


is drawn, and tl 





durable in t I ilts it become nat- 
ural and f to ask, What has been ¢ 
special tr 1¢ that has fitted him for t 
task 4 M 1 this when } CO 
forward t p prosecutor of tl 
Republi n Party, it becomes our duty to 
examine the fore: 


the soundness « f hi 





experience given 

superciliously to 

whelmingly triumphant in Free 
States? And does his oration show him 
to possess su h qu ilities of mind, such 


grasp of reason, such continuity of in- 
duction, as to entitle 


the intellic 


his fellow-citizens by accusing them of 


him to underrate 


ice of so large a number of 


lebration of the Fourth. 
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and 


being incapable of a generalization 
incompetent to apprehend a prin: iple ? 
The Bar has given few historically-great 
statesmen to the world,—fewer than the 
Church, which Mr. Choate undervalues in 
Ip think- 
| 


below the dignity of the occasion, 


a sentence which, we cannot h 








ringly discordant with the gener- 





tone of his address. Burke, 





an authority whom Mr. Choate 


call in question, has said that th 





of the bar tends to make the 
} 


arnta 
acute, t 





yut at the same time narr 


may, no doubt, en- 


study of jurisprudencs 
large the intellect; but the habit of mind 
induced by an indiscriminate advoca 
which may be summoned to the defence 
of a Sidney to-day and of a spoon-thief 
row—is rather that of the sophist 
philosophic reasoner. Not 
i r] vi tory of the 


and inevitably 


than of the 





» pleader’s fac- 











u 
pri le, but what m tof JK 
may | at stake Such has 1 n Mr. 
Choate’s school as a ré ner. <As a 
1 ian, his experience has been lim- 
ited The member of a party which 
ire] iweceeded in winning, and never 
l ¥ reté { s wes O the 
coul he for a time occu la seat m 
t Ss e, but without justif y ex- 
] of his ends So , his his 
s ] can ¢ » him the 
? u » hil li ty a ton 
in x of h | eal opy ents 
I his scholarship he ha claim 
to be he 1, and to be heard respect- 
i Ilere | his real neth id 
hen is derived tl nspiration of his 
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France lan- 


guage and antipathy of race, and from 


was from by difference of 
kindred Germ uny by the antagonism of 
institutions. A patriotism by the chart 
is a monster that the world ne’er saw. 
Men may fall in love with a lady’s pic- 


ture, but not with the map of their coun- 





try. Few persons have the poetic imag- 


ination of Mr. Choate, that can vivify 


the dead lines and combine the complex 


features. It seems to us that our own 
problem of creating a national sentiment 
out of such diverse materials of race, such 
sometimes discordant or even hostile tra- 


ditions, and then of giving it an intense- 
vitality that 
vast spaces and our 


and interest, 


ness of can overcome our 





differences of 
mate is a new problem, 
the old 
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think of 
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than of the Mayflower ? 
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ance, submission, and waiting for God’s 
good time? Is the contemplation of 
their own history and respect for their 
own traditions the lenitive he prescribes 
for a people whose only history is a revo- 
lution, whose only tradition is rebellion ? 
To what past and to what tradition did 
the Pilgrim Fathers appeal, except to 
that past, older than all history, that 


tradition, sacred from all decay, which, 


derived from an antiquity behind and 
beyond all the hoary generations, points 
the human soul to t! Gou II whom 
it derived life, and with it the privi 





of freedom and the duty of obed 
To what historical past did Jefferson go 
for the preamble of the Declaration, un- 
less to the reveries of a half-dozen inno- 
vating enthusiasts, men of the closet.—of 
that class which Mr. Choate disparages 
one more 
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principles should offer to compromise 
about the coat by taking only half of it, 
he would be in considerable doubt wheth- 
er the arrangement were expedient. Now 
there are many honest people, not as elo- 
quent as Mr. Choate, not as scholarly, 
and perhaps not more illogical, who firm- 
ly believe that our compromises on the 
question of Slavery have afforded ex- 
amples of both the species above de- 
scribed. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
1at, while they assent to his general 
theory, they should protest against his 


mode of applying it to particulars. They 





may be incapable of a generalization, 
(they certainly are, if this be Mr. Choate’s 
notion of one,) but they are incapable 
also of a deliberate fallacy. We think 


we find here one of the cases in which 


ps 
th 


his training as an advocate has been of 


evil effect on his fairness of mind. } 


Oo 


more potent ‘le » can be made than of the 
. . . 


ashes of truth. A fall 


because of the half-truth in it. Swallow 





} “O11 
ancerous 


a strong dose of pure poison, and the 
1 may reject it; but take half as 





“l with innocent water, and it 
will do you a mischief. But Mr. Choate 
is nothing, if not illogical: recognizin 
the manifest hand of God in the affairs 
of the world, he would leave the questi on 
of Slavery with Him. Now we offer Mr. 


2a: either God always 
or sometimes: if always, why 
Choate meddle? wl y not 
Him to avert the dangers of 





ry, as well as to remedy 





?—if only sometin 





. , , - a 
(nec deus intersi nisi dignus vind ice 


dus,) who is to decide when the time 
for human effort has come? Each man 
‘ self, or Mr. Choate for all ? 


_ et us try Mr. Choate’s style of reason- 





inga 





Linst himself. He says, “ One may 
know Aristophanes and Geography and 
the Cosmical Unity and Telluric Influ- 
ences,” (why didn’t he add, “ Neptune, 
Plutarch, and Nicodemus”!) “and the 
smaller morals of life, and the sounding 
pretensions of philanthropy,” (this last, at 
any rate, is useful knowledge,) “ and yet 
not know America.” We must confess, 


that we do not see why on earth he should. 
In fact, by the time he had got to the 


“Telluric Influences,” (whatever they 
are,) we should think he might consider 
his education completed, and his head 
would even then be as great a wonder as 
that of the schoolmaster in the “ Deserted 
Village.” In the same way, a man might 
have seen a horse, (if only a clothes-horse,) 
a dog, a cat, and a tadpole, and yet never 
have seen the elephant,—a most blame- 
worthy neglect of opportknities. But let 
us apply Mr. Choate’s syllogistic process 
to the list of this extraordinary nameless 
person’s acquirements. The Republican 


Party do not know any of these am: 





things; ergo, they must know America; 
ing from Mr. 





and the corollary ( jud 
Choate’s own practice, as displayed in the 
parts of his oration which we ar 


re he 
will one day wish to blot) would seem to 
he, that, having the honor of her acquaint- 
ance, they may apply very contemptuous 
epithets to eve rybo ly that disagre es with 
them. The only weak point in our case 
is, that Mr. Choate himself seems to allow 
1 


them the one merit of knowing some- 


thing of Geography,—for he says they 





Feo — Presi- 
dent,”—but, perhaps, as they did not suc- 
ceed in doing so, he will forgive them th 
possession of that accomplishment, so hos- 
tile to a knowledge of America. 


We confess that we were surprised to 


find Mr. Choate reviving, on “the serene 


and secret mountain-top,”"—which, being 
interpreted, means the rather prosaic 
Tremont Temple,—the forgotten slang of 
a bygone political contest, as in the in- 
stance we have just quoted of the “ geo- 
graphical President.” We think that 
Colonel Fremont might be allowed to 
rest in peace, now that a C alifornia court 
has decided—with a logic worthy of Mr. 
Choate himself—that he has no manner 
of right to the gold in his Mariposa mines, 
because he owns them. But we should 
like to have Mr. Choate define, when he 
has leisure, where an unfortunate can- 
didate can take up his abode, in order 


to escape the imputation of being “ geo- 





graphic It is a grave charge to be 
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brought against any man, as we see by 
its being coupled with those dr 1dful 
: ind Cosmical (ought 
Xu ) Unities; and since 
the most harmless man in the world may 
ididate before he expects it, 

ld be charitable to warn him before- 
} ] } +; ] 1! halk 


hand what is an allowable habitat in such 


We said we were surprised at seeing 
yeraphic al Presi- 


lent,” again; but we soon found that he 


reappeared only as the file-leader of a 
rag M ‘ ndred scarecrows,— 
nay, with others so batter l and bedrag- 


gled, that they were scarce fit to be the 


of the soldiery with whom 





ff refused to march through Cov- 
entry. The sarcasms which Mr. Choate 


vents against the Anti-slavery sentiment 


of the country are so old as to be posi- 
tively respectable,—we wish we could say 
that their vivacity reased with their 
years,—and as for his graver indictments, 
there nev s anything so ancient, un- 
less it 1 An n lad of eighteer 

There i t many Ot ¢ ither, but 


they are made to recur often enou 


produ the in ession of numbers. They 
remind us of the theatric army, composed 
always of same old guard of supernu- 


meraries and candle-snutfers, and which, 
by marching round and round the paper 
forest in the background, would make six 
men pass muster very well for sixty, did 


recurrence of the 





cotton armor bunches at the 


knees, and the other whose legs insist 


on the un-Grecian ¢ centricity of being 

straight in profile and crooked in a front 
‘ | 

view, bring us back to calmer estimates. 


used the word indictments with 





both as appropriate to Mr. 
Choate’s profession and exactly descrip- 


tive of the thing itself. For, as in an 





indictment for murder, in order to close 


every loophole of evasion, the prudent 
that the accused did 


the deed with an awfully destructive 





attorney a 
to-wit, — with a knife, axe, bludgeon, 
pistol, bootjack, six-pounder, and what 
not, which were then and there in the 


Briarean hands of him the said What’s- 
his-name, so Mr. Choate represents the 
Republican Party to have attempted the 


} 
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assassination of the Constitution with a 





most remarkable medley of instruments. 


He does not, indeed, use the words 
“Republican Party,” but it is perfectly 
clear from the context, as in the case of 


resident,” for whom 


the “ veographical ] 
the charges are intended. Out of tender- 
ness for the artist, let him for whom the 
garment is intended put it on, though it 


may not fit him,—and for our own 





as humble members of the Anti 
trade, Anti-filibuster, and Anti-disreputa- 
ble-things-generally Party 
Jose} 


| , ¢ 
make one tf 





yh’s coat (for Mr. Choate could not 


iat was not of many colors) 


with 00 l-humored serenit 
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fesses that sectional jealousies are coeval 
with the cour is only as 





fomented by 


lavery-extension tl 
he finds them dreadful. When South 





Carolina threatened disunion unless the 


Tariff of the irty tow hich Mr. Choate 


to surrender their policy ? There is not, 


i 
and there never was, any party hnumer- 


ically considerable at the North, in favor 





of disunion. Were homilies on fi 
concessions the things to heal this breach, 


the South is the fitt 


ing place for their 
delivery ; but mouth-glue, however use- 
ful to stick slight matters together, is 
not the cement with which confedera- 
cies are bound to a common centre. 
There must be the gravitation of interest 
as well as of honor and duty. We won- 
der that the parallel case of Scotland 
and England did not occur to Mr. Choate, 
in speaking upon this point. Scotland 
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was clamorous and England jealously 
contemptuous, for nearly a century. 
Twice since the union, the land of cakes 
has been in rebellion; but as long as a 
pound Scots was only a twentieth part 
of a pound English,—as long as the treas- 
ury was filled chiefly from south the 
Tweed, and the sons of poor and proud 
Scottish lairds could make glittering ab- 
stractions from it,—as long as place was to 
be won or hoped for,—there was no dan- 
ger. So with us,—though Jacob and Esau 
quarrelled already in the womb, yet, so 
long as the weaker and more politic 
brother can get the elder brother's por- 
tion, and simple Esau hunts his whales 
and pierces his untrodden forests, con- 
tent with his mess of pottage,—honestly 
abiding by his bargain, though a little 
puzzled at its terms,—we think that 
fratricide, or the sincere thought of it, is 
very far off. 


We should be glad to extract some 
passages of peculiar force and beauty,— 
such as that where Mr. Choate rebukes 
the undue haste of reformers, and calls 
to mind the slow development and lon- 
gevity of states and ideas. But our duty 
is the less pleasing one of pointing to 
some of the sophistries of the argument 
and some of the ill-advised ebullitions of 
the orator. We leave his exegesis of 
“Render unto Cesar” to answer itself; 
but what can be worse than this,—worse 
in taste, in temper, in reason ? 

“ There is a cant of shallowness and fanati- 
cism whi 





h misunderstands and denies this. 
There is a distempered and ambitious moral- 


ity which says civil prudence is no virtue. 








There is a philanthropy,—so it calls itself,— 
ped: 


ness, I call it, 


try, arrogance, folly, cruelty 





impious- 
igh for a pulpit, totally 
,;—fit enough for a preacher, 
a statesman.” 





unfit for a peo 


total! 





y unfit for 

Think of it!—fit enough for St. Au- 
gustine and St. Francis, (to mention no 
greater names,) fit enough for Taylor 
and Barrow, for Bossuet and Fénelon, but 
not for Mr. Buchanan or Mr. Cushing! 

In another place Mr. Choate says, 
“that even the laughter of fools, and 
children, and madmen, little ministers, 
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little editors, and little politicians, can 
inflict the mosquito-bite, not deep, but 
stinging.” As this is one of the best of 
his sarcasms, we give it the advantage of 
the circulation of the “ Atlantic,”—gener- 
ous and tidal circulation, as he himself 
might call it. We do not think the mos- 
quito image new,—if we remember, the 
editor of the Bungtown Copperhead uses 
it weekly against “our pitiful contem 
porary,”—though the notion of a mos- 
quito-bite inflicted by a laugh is original 
with Mr. Choate, unless Lord Castlereagh 
may have used it before. But we would 
seriously ask Mr. Choate who the big 
ministers of the country are, if the 
Beechers, if Wayland, Park, Bushnell, 
Cheever, Furness, Parker, Hedge, Bel- 
lows, and Huntington are the little ones ? 

There is an amusing passage in which 
Mr. Choate would seem to assume to 
himself and those who agree with him 
the honors of martyrdom. This shows 
a wonderful change in public opinion; 
though the martyrs in the “ Legenda Au- 
rea” and Fox seem to have had a hard- 
er time of it than we supposed to be the 
case with Mr. Choate. 

We have not space to follow him far- 
ther, and only the reputation of the man, 
and the singularity of the oceasion, which 
gave a kind of national significance to 
the affair, would have tempted us to 
intrude upon the select privacy of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Association. 

Finally, as Mr. Choate appears to have 
a very mean opinion of the understand- 
ings and the culture of those opposed to 
him in politics, we beg to remind him, 
since he has been led out, like Balaam, 
to prophesy against the tents and armies 
of the Republican Israel, and has ended 
by proving their invincibility, that it was 
an animal in all respects inferior to a 
prophet, and in some to a politician, who 
was first aware of the presence of the 
heavenly messenger; and it may be that 
persons incapable of a generalization— 
as that patient creature undoubtedly was 
—may see as far into the future as the 
greatest philosopher who turns his eyes 
always to the past. 
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Dr. Asa Gray’s Botanical Series, New 
York, Ivison & Phinney, consisting of— 
I. How Plants Gro 

Flora, ete. 16mo. pp. 

s in Botany and Vegetable 

Phus . 8vo. pp. 236. 

Ill. Jnt tion to Structural and System- 

atic Bota und Vegetable F hystology. 


2 } 
p, etc., with a Popular 





j , 
A et Svo. pp 636 
V. Sa s IV., with the Mosses and 
I s added, illustrated by En- 
grav pp. 739. 
VI. Sa s 1V., with II. bound up with 
t pp. Si2 


Tue first-named of these books is a new 


candidate for } favor; the others are 
revised and proved editions of books 


which have already been favorably re- 
ceived. We have sometimes thought that 


the popularity of a school-book is in in- 


id 


verse proportion to its merits, and are g 


to learn that five editions of Dr. Gray’s 


£ 
. ‘ rR »? 7 
“Structural and Systematic botany are 


witnesses against the truth of this as- 





sumption. No man can deny that Dr. 
Gray’s books are all of the highest order 
of merit. The a acy and extent of his 
scholarship are manifest on every page,— 
ascholarship consisting not merely in an 
extensiv vequaintance with the works of 


other botanists, but in a careful confirmation 
of their results, and in additions to their 
knowledge, by an observation of Nature 
for himself. His 


equally valuable characteristic, making the 


ss of style is an 





’ 
reader sure that 


understands Dr. Gray, 
and that Dr. Gray understands tl 


e subjc t. 
In the “ Manual”’ this clearness of style ex- 
tends to the judicious selection of distine- 
tive marks, whereby allied species may be 
distinguished from each other. Even the 


most difficult genera of golden-rods, asters, 





and gr s become intelligible in this 
manual; and many a less difficult genus 


boyhood, with Beck’s, 


which puzzled oi 
Eaton’s, and Pursh’s manuals, became so 





plain in Gray, that we cannot now imagine 
where was the difficulty. The extent of 
the field which Gray’s Manual covers 
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prevents him, of course, from giving such 
lifelike descriptions of plants as may be 
found in Dr. Bigelow’s “ Plants of Boston 
and its Vicinity,” or such minute word- 





daguerreotypes as those in Mr. Emerson’s 





“Trees of Massachusetts,”—books which 
no New England student of botany can 
afford to be without; but, on the other 
hand, the description of ea h sy s, aided 
by typographical devices of Italics, etc., is 
sufficient for any intelligent observer to 


identify a specimen. The 





gravings, illustrating the g 
Hepatice, and Mosses, are also a great 
assistance. 

The volume which we have marked ITI. 


is the fifth revised edition of the “ Botanical 





Text-Book.” It contains a compl 
though concise, sketch of Structural Bot- 
any and Vegetable Physiology, and a 
birds’-eye view otf the w 
kingdom in its subdivision into families 
illustrated by over thirteen hundred en- 
gravings on wood. It has become a stand- 
ard of botany, wherever our language is 
read. 

For those who do not wish to pursue the 
dy so far, the “‘ First Lessons”’ is one 
of the most happily arranged and hay 


} 


written scientific text-books ever ] 





and is illustrated by three hu 


sixty well-executed wood- 





uts. 





lars of thirteen or fourteen years of age 
far enough into the recesses of the science 
for them to see its beauties, and to learn the 
passwords which shall admit them to all its 
hidden and inexhaustible treasures. It 
goes over substantially. the same ground 
that is covered by the volume we have 
marked III., but in simpler language and 
with much less detail; and closes with 
clear practical directions how to collect 
specimens and make an herbarium 

The first book is intended for childret 
of ten or twelve years old, at home or in 
school. We hail itas arem irkably success- 
ful effort of a truly learned man to write a 
book actually adapted to young children. 
While all teachers, and writers upon edu- 
cation, insist on the importance of having a 
child’s first impressions such as shall not 
need to be afterwards corrected, and such as 
towards the study to 





shall attract the c 











Lite rary 
whicl i luced, our elementary 
books have usually sinned in one or both 

They 


repulsive, or els« 


these points. are either dry and 
vague and incorrect ;— 
But the child 


told “‘how plants grow” in a very 


frequently have both faults. 
is here 
pleasant manner, with neat and pretty 
pictures to illustrate the words, by one 
whose thorough knowledge and perspi- 

from 
rhe 


is appended, contains a 


cuity « revent him ever 


f style 
giving I y 
lar Flor: 

description of al e hundred families 


of the most c 


impression. ‘ Popu- 


ymmon cultivated and wild 
plants, and of the most familiar genera and 
The 
put in 
ground in bold type,—while 

and 
in parent and 


English 
the 
the Latin 
half hidden 
and these 


W 
L 


species in family. 


lames are in fore- 


cases 
names back, 
Italics ; 

general 


modestly 
English names are in very wi 
that hen 


are 


select itho l » think 


two o names riven to 


r g 
one plant, o1 -veral plants, 
Dr. Gray 1 indicate whic 

he ‘ Dogwood ” 
ie poison 

ing corn 
gives 

without 

word of pref 
something tow Isr 


the 
child’s m 


forming an 
ing lar nomenclature, 

also that in a 
ilar Flora it 


well to gi j j tription of a few 


word. 


secon 


edition of would he 


of the most beau il flowers belong 


ng 
li h are too difficult for the 
Thus, Arethu- 
Calopogon, Spi 

Onoclea, Ly- 


‘hum, Bryum, Marchan- 


those families whi 


child properly to analyze. 
sa, Cypripedium, Pogonia, 
ranthes, Festuca, O 


Polyt 


munda 


Cladonia, Agaricus 


few other get 


sa 
miliar and so striking 
sure to inquire con 
ag 1eral dk scription 
could few 


amed in a words 


which could not mislead him concerning 
them. 

In writing for children, Dr. Gray seems 
to have put on a new nature, in which we 
have a mucl 
than 


larger books 


1 fuller sympathy with him 
we have ever had in reading his 
We do like that cold 


English common sense which seems re- 


not 
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admit ie higher 
, that, 
book, 


always sus- 


’ : 
thought; an > contess 


regions of 
until we had read this litt 
“Tiow Plants Grow,” 

pected Dr. Gray of lea towards that 
old «¢ rror, 80 finely expose l by Agassiz in 
zoology, of considering genera, families, 


tc., as divisions made by human skill, for 


c 
} as divis- 


1uman convenience,—instead of 
ions belonging to the Creator’ 
yet but partially understood 


8S plan, as 


by human 
hope that the 
little book, so lv a lapte l 


ive the 


l’s understanding, may h 
effect of introducing botany into the 
The 


for flowers indicates ck 


com 
lren 
propriety 


mon schools natural taste of chil 


arly the 


and utility of giving them lessons upon 


botany in their earliest years. Go into any 


of our New England country-scl 
| and 


ols at this 
ll find a 
the t 


year, 

flowers icher’s 
» it up and separate —show 
school, t its name, 
itionship to other and more 
ir cultivated flowers, the character- 
e properties of its family, ete 
find the 
yur most attentive listeners. <A 


tical 


ic sensibl —_ 
you will younger scholars 


nd if any 


man ask, What is the use of the 


y 
pra 
y' 


unger 


scholars learning anything about 


wild flowers, which the cultivation of the 
ct, and 
weeds a there are 
that 


rkman- 


yon render ct 


may § 
are but 


two sufficient answer 
all truth is divine, « 
j i 1d wor- 
eyes which may 
at no mental 


adapted for the you 
learning how to distingui 
more striking deficiency 
most men, than the lac 


ol rve closely 


of a power to 
and with accura The 
general 


ascribed to 


inaccuracy of testimony, usually 


inaccuracy of memory, 


fact to be attributed to inaccuracy « )ser- 


vation. In like manner, a large propor- 
tion of popular errors of judgment spring 
data 
on which the true conclusions should 


founded. 


from an imperfect perception of the 
be 
lack 


be the 


for this 


of clear perceptions would evidentl; 


rently 


The best remedy 


cultivation of those habits of close obser- 


vation and nice di essary 


in a succe 








